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From the BROAD PRAIRIES to the SLEEPY HOLLOWS of Our Land 


American Farms are avining'™ 
with FARMALL Power 


THESE ARE EVENTFUL TIMES! The pages of 
history are being turned with tragic speed be- 
fore our eyes. The Old World is in the torment 
of change—but what of the New? What of 
America, and the great peaceful populations that 
live out their destinies across the broad reaches 
of the United States? 

In your mind—and in your heart—is certain 
knowledge that this nation, too, has felt the 
drive of world events. But the change we know 
is not the agony of violence and bloodshed that 
has rent Europe asunder. For that we may give —~ 


fervent thanks to a kind Providence, and to our , t 
\ 


forefathers who dedicated themselves to a new 
life on this continent. 

The people of America have experienced a 
great awakening of spirit—a new-born patriot- @ 
ism. They have said, as one voice: “We who owe 
so much to Liberty—why have we prized it so 
little? Let us be mindful, as never before, of the ™™ 
meaning of that Liberty. And on our farms and 


FARMALL FARMING is a peaceful mechanization by 


which our farmers are controlling all their power opera- 
tions, all their crops, in all the four seasons. Ever since 
the introduction of the New McCormick-Deering FARM- 
ALLS in 1939, the Farmall factories have been working 
to their utmost capacities to supply the extraordinary 
demand for all of the models shown below. 


* * * 


Harold Jones of Chariton, lowa, is doing a fine 
job of deep plowing here in tough sod. His 
tractor is the plucky new FARMALL-A which is 
filling all power needs on thousands of small 
farms today. Harold operates 120 acres, and he 
has no horses on his farm. He planted 65 acres 
of corn this year with direct-connected planter, 
‘ cultivating with this ‘“‘Culti-Vision” tractor. 













in our industries, let us work as a united people to * A 









protect and preserve our Freedom—the most precious 
inheritance we can hand down to our children.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The FOUR New Farmalls 










Place your order now with the International Harvester 
dealer—for the right size for your crops and acreage. 
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lS A PLEASURE to remind you that this 
stunning new 194] Plymouth—so 
wide, low-swung—is 


beautiful, so long, 


a low-priced car! 

Inside, you'll find a glamorous new 
Fashion-Tone Interior—a miracle in col- 
or, fabric, appointments. And you'll dis- 
cover a new delight in Plymouth’s new 
i-way Step-Up in Performance...giving 
you new mastery of hills and traffic! 

And, for 1941, Plymouth announces 
Powermatic Shifting...a new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner that adds to engine life and econ- 
omy...new Engine Bearings which are 
< to 3 times longer-lived...new Ignition 
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See the Brilliant New 
Plymouth — Magnificent 
new Artistry of Design— 

New Powermatic Shifting 

—New 4-Way Step-Up 

in Performance — New 
Fashion-Tone Interior— 


19 Great Advancements! 


Protection to assure fast, easy starts! 
See and drive this Big Beauty today 

at your nearby Plymouth dealer. Plym- 

outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


OTHER NEW FEATURES 


e@ NEW COUNTERBALANCED TRUNK LID—goes 
up or down easily at a touch. 

e NEW SAFETY RIMS ON WHEELS—prevent 
“throwing” of the tire in case of blowout 
or puncture at high speeds. 

e New seALING throughout body against 
dust, water, heat and noise. 

@ CHOICE OF |] SMART NEW COLORS at no ex- 
tra cost. New 2-tone color combinations 
available on the Special De Luxe sedans. 


Try Powermatic Shifting — 
vast reductions indrivingeffort—with 
actual elimination of certain of the 
shifting motions of normal driving. 





Fashion-Tone Interior—a mir- 
acle of color, fabric, appointments. 
Imagine —sumptuous 2-tone uphol- 
stery in the Special De Luxe Plymouth. 





i-Way Step-Up in Performance— 
giving you increased horsepower and 
torque.new transmission and new axle 
ratios. Drive this traflic master. 
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The greatest 
starofthe 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





There are four pictures we are recom- | 


mending this month. 
* * * * 


They are 


Clark ; Gable 


Spencer Tracy 


in 
BOOM TOWN 






| Claudette Colbert 






in 
BOOM TOWN 


and 
a Hedy Lamarr ,¢ 


in ‘a 
BOOM TOWN 


* * * * 
In other words, BOOM TOWN is four 
pictures in one. 

* * * * 
Directed by Jack Conway, produced by 
Sam Zimbalist, written by John Lee 
Mahin from a story by James Edward 
Grant, BOOM TOWN proves that only 
M-G-M has the back and shoulders to 
Make Greater Movies. 

* * * * 
Into the mush and the ooze of the boom- 
ing Texas town of Burkburnett come 
two of the toughest hombres that ever 





drilled a well or drilled a fist into a 


jawbone. a * *” + 
They become partners, pals, then rivals 


and enemies. They are broke; they get | 


into the dough; they go broke again. 
Big decisions are made by the flip of a 
coin. They do things on a heroic scale. 
* * * * 
Clark plays Big John and Spencer plays 
Square John. Until Claudette and Hedy 
get into the melee, everything’s jake 
with the Johns. 
* * * * 
You haven’t seen anything until you 
get near that oil conflagration scene 


which rivals any scourge, shipwreck, | 
hurricane, earthquake or battle caught | 
by the camera since those first experi- | 


ments with the galloping shutter. 
* * * * 
This is a real movie. It is, as we said, 


four pictures in one. As in all films of | 


dimension, it is the story that really 


counts. BOOM TOWN has a heart. | 
The beat in the bosom of Claudette’s | 


“Betsy” is a tuning-fork to the heart- 
strings of the audience. 
* * * * 
Maybe we’re just screen-struck, but to 
us there can be no better afternoon or 
evening in the darkened palace than 
watching a show like BOOM TOWN. 
* * * * 
With the most attractive foursome on 
any course: Clark, Spen- wWhiZs 
cer, Claudette and Hedy. : Say 
“F CY) ~ 
* * 4 “Us 
Blushingly presented by — /ea 


Advertisement for Metro-Gouldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


| 
| 
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Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. S. and pos- 
sessions; Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for 


$1.00. Single copies, 5 cents in U. S. When changing 
address, send us old address as well as new; send address 
label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach 


| new address 


Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., 
5. A 


| Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna., U. S 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 
1940, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LNIV. No. 10 


‘aj We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantes 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sha 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subsc ners 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of ~_ t 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint Be ease = 

In writing to advertisers always say, I saw ue 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wite iis 
will secure prompt attention to your order 
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WHO SAID 


DO MY 


ARM wives today have more time 
for leisure. They have better run 
homes and beautiful step-saving 
kitchens. They’ve gone completely 
electrical in their living. Have you? 
Every General Electric appliance 
you add to your home helps take 
hard work off your hands, gives you 
added free time. General Electric 
appliances have behind them the 
reputation and experience of the 





<< 


A FARM HOME IS HARD! 
— DOZENS OF HELPERS 


It’s Easy To Stay Young Electrically 





RUNNING 










WORK! 














world’s largest makers of electrical 
household appliances. 

Prices of G-E appliances are lower 
than ever. So, too, are electric rates. 
Both your General Electric dealer 
and electrical service company 
will give you full details of General 
Electric’s easy payment plan that 
enables you to step into electrical 
living — at once! You'll always be 
glad you bought a G-E! 





Bb liances Cost Little—Make Work Easy—Save Steps 








2. “Laundry work flies with a G-B Washer 3.“Whatastep-saver the G-E Refrigerator is 
with the One-Control Wringer. The dirti- —and how much food it holds! The big 
est overalls and work shirts are washed models afford plenty of room for meats, 
clean in less than 20 minutes.” vegetables, dairy products, desserts.” 


1. “Cooking is simple with a G-E Range! The 
big oven and 6 qt. Thrift Cooker are ample 
for the biggest meals. Heat is controlled 
automatically, so I never have to watch.” 
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REFRIGERATOR IRON ROASTER 
RAWGE CLEANER GRILL 
ELECTRIC 
DISHWASHER RADIO WAFFLE IRON 
WATER HEATER MIXER me. 
‘ COrFrE 
WASHER MAKER CLOCKS 
Remember, it’s false economy IRONER TOASTER FANS 





to skimp on wiring. Unless you 
have plenty of circuits and 
blenty of outlets, you won't get 
the full benefits of complete 
electrical living. 


eo Farm Family. 

Write General Electric 

-, Bldg. 22C, Bridgeport, 
D. 













We call her “Old Mrs. Millions” | 





2. WELL, I'M PASSING HER HOUSE 
when I meet a neighbor of mine, Mary 


1. THIS IS OUR TOWN’S RICH WIDOW. 
We call her “Old Mrs. Millions.’’ Not a 


bad sort when you get to know her, but Banks, who had been to see the old girl 
she's crotchety as a bear and thinks the foracontribution tothe community chest. 
whole town wants her money. l wish you could have seen Mary's face! 









4. A PACKAGE OF KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN! 
“You know Mrs. Millions,” she says, “better 
than I. Why don’t you suggest that she prevent 
her constipation instead of always trying to 
’ it after it happens? She probably needs 
the right kind of ‘bulk’ in her diet. If so, eating 
ALL-BRAN for breakfast regularly might do won- 
ders, even for her disposition!” 


3. § TRIED TO EXCUSE the old 
lady by saying she wasn’t well. “In 
fact,” said I, “she’s a pill fancier. 
Collects cathartics the way other 
people collect postage stamps.” ‘cure 


Well, we walk on to Mary’s house. 
And while I'm resting, Mary comes 
out with—what do you think? 





S. SOME TIME LATER, while Mary was cutting flowers, up barges the old girl as 
chipper as a kitten on a sunny day. “Young lady,” she says, “I’m told it’s to you I'm 
indebted for a great favor. Won't you accept this for your community chest—from one 
who has ‘Joined the Regulars’?’”’ And she waves a nice fat check! 


Join the “‘Regulars’’ with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


GHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 





MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYR 
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ALL OF US 


kK EN-HANDED justice does not too 
often appear in this imperfect 
world. A former Nebraska doctor 
came near to dispensing a little of it, 
according to a story recently told by my 
western Nebraska friend, Charles M. 
Kearney, president of the National Beet 
Growers Association. After some years 
of practice around Stanton, Neb., the 
doctor had moved to California. He 
left a substantial number of uncollected 
accounts. Three years later he returned. 
Engaging a driver, he started out each 
night at 10 p.m. One by one his debtors 
were routed out of their warm beds and 
asked to pay up. Those who protested 
against such unseemly business hours 





were brusquely reminded of specific night- 
time trips to bedsides in their homes. It 
was, according to reports, a highly suc- 
cessful collection trip. 

x «Ke 


Leaning backward. I thought. in order 
to be fair last month, I quoted the cash 
income from farm products during the 
five best New Deal years, 1935-39, which 
averaged $7,849,600.000. This was com- 
pared with the same five years of the 
previous decade, 1925-29, when the aver- 
age had been $10.894.200,000 a year. 
Since this showed the income during the 
New Deal’s five best years at a three 
billion dollar annual disadvantage, there 
has been a call for the 1932 figures. 
Here they are, not only for 1932, but for 
15 years. This is cash farm income from 
sale of farm products, with government 
payments added for the later years. 

Cash Income Government 
from Products Payments Total 


(Figures in millions of dollars— 
add six ciphers.) 


1925 10,881 
1926 10,580 
1927 10,700 
1928 11,089 
1929 11,221 
1930 8.883 
1931 6.283 
1932 1.682 
1933 5,278 131 5.409 
1934 6,273 446 6.719 
1935 6.969 573 7.542 
1936 8.212 287 8.499 
1937 8,744 367 9.111 
1938 7,590 482 8.072 
1939 7,733 807 8,540 


x * 


The eye lingers a bit fondly on those 
ten and eleven billion dollar years of 
the Twenties. They were so much better 
than any years since. After the post-war 
slump of 1921-22, farm income snapped 
back up into higher figures for the re- 
mainder of the decade. Even then farm- 
ing’s share was not large enough, and 
everyone knew it. Charles L. McNary in 
the Senate and Gilbert N. Haugen in the 
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How much would you have to pay 
a hired man to work for you for 20 years? 


uppose you had 
to hire a man for the next 20 years to 
take your place working the farm. 
How much would you have to pay 
him, each and every month? Could 
you readily afford it? Would your wife 
be able to afford it if you “‘were not 
here’’? 

Until the children are grown, there 
is always a very real danger of your 
wife's being faced with this problem, 
isn’t there? 

If you are looking for a solution to 
this problem, consider the New York 
Life's Family Income Policy with the 
‘‘20-year period”’. This policy for, say, 
$3,000 face amount would pay, in 
event of death during the *‘20-year 
veriod’’, S:0 a month for the bal- 


} 5 
I 


ance of the period and then, in addi- 


t1i0n, 93,0 


in a lump sum. 

If you are a young father, think 
of what this would mean to your 
family. If your death occurred imme- 
diately after the policy was issued, 


$30 would be paid every month for 





FACTS ABOUT THE NEW YORK LIFE 
A mutual, legal reserve company. No 
| stockholders. Dividends paid to policy- 
| holders only. Founded in 1845. Largest 
| life insurance company confining its 
| business to ‘ordinary insurance." Policy 
| reserves maintained on most conserva- 
| tive bases used by American life insur- 
| ance companies. 











the full 20 years Gf you died five 
years after the policy was issued, $30 
would be paid every month for 15 
years, the balance of the ‘20-year 
period’’) and then, in addition, $3,000 
would be paid. In event of death after 
the “‘20-year period’’, when the chil- 
dren will probably be grown, the face 
amount of the policy, $3,000 would 
be paid. Or, if you lived to retirement 
age, as so many farmers do, you could 
use the cash surrender value of the 
policy to obtain an income for your- 


self for life. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


4 Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





COMPANY 


© 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





Safety is always the first consideration . 


Nothing else is so important | 





Here is the protection so many farm- 
ers need . . . a monthly income to pay 
the extra expenses of running the farm 
until the children are grown . . 
tinued protection for the wife... a 


- con- 


retirement income for themselves. This 
policy protects the family . . . the 
farm... the future. The premium rate 
depends on your age, but you will 
probably be surprised to discover how 
low it is. 

For complete information, clip and 
mail the coupon today. You place your- 
self under no obligation whatever. 


CLIP—FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 





a, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
I don’t say I'll buy, but please send me your book- 
let describing New York Life Family Income 
Policies. 
I have—_—_—children. 
My youngest child is____-years old. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
GT’ a State... — 
MY DATE OF BIRTH —_ —_FJ 0-40 
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Oliver “Row Crop 70", below, uses Timken Bear- 
ings in front wheels, front wheel post, rear axle, 
differential, bull pinion, steering worm, pulley 
shaft and pulley drive shaft 


—~ 


“| TIMKEN We vaan 
EQUIPPED 


ING 









For the long pull and the toughest 
work, the Timken Bearing is the 
farmer’s best friend! 


When a tractor is equipped with 
Timken Bearings, you are sure of the 
best all around performance and bed 
rock economy under the most severe 
conditions. 


No farmer can afford to have any- 
thing short of the very best tractor 
performance. Timken Bearings assure 
such performance. That is why Oliver 
engineers have provided such complete 
Timken protection in Oliver tractors 
—and why more Timken Bearings 
are used in American tractors at all 
hard service points than any other 
make of bearing. 

For Miles of Smiles, select a tractor, 
truck or automobile that is Timken 
Bearing Equipped and you'll be saving 
a lot of time and money. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O. 
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NOTICE—Look for the trade-mark 
TIMKEN on every bearing, whether 
buying new equipment, or replacing 
a Timken Bearing in your tractor, 
automobile, truck or farm machin- 
ery. That trade-mark is your assur- 
ance of quality. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Copyright 1940 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 








House were leading the fight for their 
famous bill. No one can now know what 
its effects would have been. Apparently 
nothing could have prevented the disas- 
ters which followed the world wide 
collapse of inflated credit structures. 
Neither should anything have prevented 
a normal recovery such as other countries 
experienced in the middle thirties. <A 
good many believe that much of the con- 
flicting government “aid” of recent years 
has instead been interference which pre- 
vented natural recovery. If that idea 
is correct, the column of government pay- 
ments above reveals a thin substitute for 
the missing billions of farm income. 


= & & ® 


The recent articles on livestock market- 
ing have stirred up a great deal of dis- 
cussion and elicited much excellent cor- 
respondence. Sales of cattle, calves, hogs. 
sheep and lambs account for more than 
26% «of all cash farm income. conse- 
quently their marketing is a matter of 
special importance. The next article in 
the series, to appear probably next month. 
will discuss the terminal markets. 


xkekek 


The learned young home economists of 
our staff are slightly impatient with the 
Editor-in-Chief. He insists that a hard- 
cooked egg may have attained that state 
either by boiling, frying, or poaching, and 
that if they mean a hard-boiled egg they 
should give it that specific and precise 
term. They retort that he would never 
pass their home economics _ teachers. 
They’re wondering now whether he’s go- 
ing to be hard-cooked about their use of 
English. 

x «kt 


The mass hysteria that has seized upon 
a considerable part of the United States 
is an astonishing spectacle. In some future 


| year men will look back upon these days 





with wonder. They will ask why a great 
nation, rich and resourceful, could not 
calmly insure the perfection of its pre- 
paredness for peace and then, secure 
against danger, proceed to increase the 
well-being of its people. They will won- 
der why, when ours was the great oppor- 
tunity to bless the whole world by pre- 
serving the rights of man here and to set 
a moral example to all generations, we 
risked our heritage. 

These are, indeed, the most unbeliev- 
able days of all modern times. That in- 
sane leaders should set out to destroy 
what generations have built is simply in- 
credible. They, of course, have not 
thought straight. Hitler himself is known 
for spells of hysteria. So, when such 
forces are unloosed upon the world, the 
greatest danger lies in meeting hysteria 
with hysteria. These, of all times, are 
days for the calmest, straightest thinking 


we can do. 
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AT NEW PRICES STARTING AMONG AMERICA’S LOWEST 


“That car is certainly a beauty ... and surprisingly 

low priced, too! “Look! Even the carpet and floor mat 

“Just see how completely its colors harmonize . . . harmonize with the color scheme.” 

inside and out. “Yes ...and you get this complete 
color harmony at no extra cost!" 














Cyuepleoreie Styling \ \ SAFEST CAR EVER BUILT 1" | WALUE wiTHOUT EQUAL! 
yup Patented Double-Safe aa pedal); Longer Wheelbases, Roomier — : “ 


. m th ‘ving, N 
ing fre t Wheel Con Riding ond oined silent Mesh 








aT w design - - : ce 0 way stopP Poise Fron sier : 
Ne ee priced cars, © rh nan Patented Avto aeasia if a tire blows; pon Type Se st Investment 
aaa ter color combinations EXTRA COST! trol, for extra $0 © safety features: ; nsmission - -- were 
oe with exterior colors. N and other unique = in All-Around Volve- 
ize 
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Hucson Offers Fine Automobiles In Every Popular Price Class . . . New Hudson Six and Super- 
Six (in the lowest and low price fields); New Hudson Commodore Six and Eight and Commodore 
Custom (in the moderate price field). MORE CAR for LESS MONEY In Every Popular Price Class. 









RIGHT NOW, at the nearest Hudson prices starting among America’s lowest 

showroom, you can be one of the first .. » Hudson engineering leadership " 

to see the new 1941 Hudsons... with provides safety found in no other auto- AMERICAS SAFEST THA 
Symphonic Styling and the many other mobile. Patented Double-Safe Brakes 

great features that make these cars the and Patented Auto-Poise Front Wheel 

year’s best investment in all-around Control, for example, are two of many PRICES START AMONG 
VALUE. features that make a Hudson the safest AMERICA’S LOWEST 


Hudson’s brilliant new 1941 design car built today. 


brings you a car you'll be proud to Riding is smoother than ever... | 
own and drive. Add we are also sure driving and handling are easier ... in , 
you will find no other car that meets these new Hudsons. And with all this, 
so well, in every other way, the special remarkable economy is yours at no sac- 
needs of town and country use. rifice of size, room, power, safety, or 

Radice ane $96 deus eamee onde the brilliant performance that makes 
full 2 inches lowees there is extra room ee CY S SaaS 

; , pleasure. 








throughout. And under that smart new Before you choose your new car 
re _ ° : > 
Kees re is the a “tae 2 space —_ visit the nearest Hudson showroom... for new 1941 Hudson Six Coupe, *de- 
ever built into a sedan body. Beauty . livered in Detroit, including Federal 
combined with usefulness! ¥ discover how much more of cory taxes, not including state and local 
” thing you want your money will buy taxes, if any. Optional equipment and 
Even i . . ' accessories extra. Low time payment 
in the new Hudson Six... at in a 1941 Hudson! seam, Oelvis Giiteen an ahaa Ge 
out notice. 


Car illustrated is new Hudson Six De Luxe Sedan, $846. (White sidewall tires and deluxe 
running boards, as shown, extra.) 
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RTISTS~ and ___ poets 
like October. In his 
pocket he has more 

cash from farm sales than 
any other month. He has 
his portrait painted in nu- 
merous poses, and he has 
poets write verses about his 
good points—gorgeous foli- 
age, blue skies, golden corn, 
frost on the pumpkins, fod- 
der in the shock, red apples 
and sparkling cider. 

As one would expect, the 
work piles up at home; and 
while October is being 
toasted, farmers in many 
parts of the country have 
their highest labor peak of 
the year, husking corn, pick- 
ing cotton, digging potatoes 
and sugar beets, picking 
apples and grapes. seeding 
fall grain, plowing and do- 
ing the many other things 
that need doing before win- 
ter sets in. 

Hard to find, though. is a 
farmer who would trade one 
single day in the country 
in October for a whole month in town. 


When summer heat the pasture burns, 
The dairy cow for silage yearns. 


@ A tip on sorghum silage: Pick some 
seeds from a few heads of sorghum and 
try crushing the seeds between thumb 
and finger. Can you do it? If so, the 
sorghum is not ripe enough for silage. 
Wait till the seeds are too hard to crush. 


@ To make a trench silo, dig a ditch on 
a hillside with lower end open. Make 
it narrow and deep, not wide and shallow. 
Sides should slope one foot for every 
four feet of depth. 

To seal the trench silo, Colorado stock- 
men put a layer of finely-chopped straw 
or hay on top of the silo, then pour 
molasses over it. This makes a good 
seal if silage is evenly and thoroughly 
covered. Another method of sealing: 
Cover silage with six inches of chaffy 
wet straw and sow over it. Still another: 
Cover with a three-inch layer of straw 
and put soil on top. 


Gumption is a good farm word, 
Too little used, too seldom heard. 


@ Cut the cost of silo-filling by: 

1. Sharpening the knives twice a day. 

2. Running cutter at lowest effective 
speed, without clogging. 

3. Keeping pipe in a vertical line, 
without bends. 

4. Doing away with tramping of silage. 

5. Sealing doors with asphalt-impreg- 
nated paper. 
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@ Who has a better method of storing 
squash than the one recommended by 
J. R. Hepler, which follows: Ripen for 
two or three weeks in a fairly warm place. 
then store at a temperature around 45°— 
no higher, no lower. To keep the squashes 
from rotting, handle them like eggs so as 
to prevent bruised surfaces or cuts in the 
shell. Leave stems on. Do not put 
squashes on top of each other in storage. 
Shelves with slotted bottom bars are par- 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Gather nuts. 

Make kraut. 

Hog down corn. 

Dust seed wheat. 

Plant tulip bulbs. 

Eat pumpkin pie. 

Take up geraniums. 

Fix dairy barn floor. 

Turn on poultry house lights. 

Put chlorate on weed patches. 

Drain and clean spray pumps. 

Send grandma a birthday card. 

Tell Mabel you like her new coat. 

Put new rubber on milking machine. 

Spray apples with hang-on-tree hormone. 

Hobble your top soil—sow a cover crop. 

Take mothballs from your overcoat 
pockets. 

Ask Junior which kind of safety razor 
he likes best. 

Feed swine minerals—calcium, iodine, 
phosphorus, salt. Suckling pigs need 
iron and copper to prevent anemia. 

Inspect the chimney. Here’s how: Build 
a brisk fire, put a smudge of damp 
grass on top of the coals, cover 
chimney top with a board, look to see 
if smoke comes out through chimney 
walls. Chapter two: Chink the leaks 
with fresh mortar, or rebuild chimney 
and put in flue lining. 


ticularly good for storing 
because they permit circu- 
lation of air. 

@ To kill poison _ ivy, 
spread chlorate at the rate 
of three pounds per square 
rod, most any moist. cloudy 
day before the ground 
freezes in fall. 


There’s beauty for all 
In the country in fall. 


@ Would you suspect the 
lowly spud of poisoning 
livestock? Looks like it’s 
true. Several cases of poi- 
soning, either by vines or 
the little green potatoes 
seen on top of the ground 
at digging, are reported by 
animal pathologists at the 
Kentucky Station. The poi- 
soning occurred when hogs 
were turned in to clean up 
after digging spuds. 

@ A reminder from C. 
Howard Fisher: “When har- 
vesting fruit, be on _ the 
lookout for valuable new 
varieties.” If one branch of a tree bears 
better colored fruit than the others. mark 
the tree and the branch, and keep that 
fruit apart from the rest. You may have a 
bud sport there. 


Who is there to patronize 
The farmer who has Northern Spies? 


@ To put more color on apples, place 
them on the ground in the shade of the 
trees for a few days immediately after 
picking. Spread them in a thin layer, 
only one apple deep, where they are not 
in the direct sunlight and turn them over 
once after they have been out for a day 
or so. 

Bright cool days are best because they 
do not ripen so rapidly as in very hot 
weather. This coloring treatment does 
not add to the keeping qualities, but if 
they are left out only two or three days. 
when temperatures are not high, it is not 
greatly impaired. 

@ The problem of keeping fresh cider 
without a preservative finds a solution in 
freezing and storing in the refrigerated 
locker plant, the same as strawberries. 
It will keep for months at zero, and be 
fresh when thawed out. Put cider in 
paraffined paper containers for freezing. 
@ Bulbs for October planting and early 
spring blooms are: Deep blue grape 
hyacinths, which make such vivid bor- 
ders; the snowflakes, with white petals 
dotted green; the dark purple guinea-hen 
flower; the blue, purple or white squill; 
the bright crocus; tulips of all kinds. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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IT'S GOOD, 
RICH TASTE THAT 
PUTS THE REAL 
JOY IN 
SMOKING 


KIGHTS 


















YES BUT YOU 
CAN'T ENJOY RICH 
TASTE UNLESS 
TOBACCO BURNS COOL, 
SMOKES MILD 









FOR MILD, MELLOW 


RICHNESS 


—— GET THE TOBACCO THAT BURNS COOLER! 





ASK PIPE-SMOKERS — 
THEY RATE PRINCE ALBERT 
FIRST FOR MILDNESS, COMFORT! 













PRINCE ALBERT 
TAUGHT ME WHAT PIPE- 
JOY REALLY MEANS— 
MELLOW, SMOOTH, 
EASY ON THE TONGUE— 
COOLER- BURNING! 












“Thanks to that crimp cut, P. A. packs and 
draws a good sight easier, too,” adds “Les” 
Hall, 20 years enjoying the coolness and 
mildness of Prince Albert. 





RINGE ALBERTS 


\\| 
I] 
| 


Pipefuls of fragrant to- 
bacco in every handy 
pocket tin of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy 
pocket tin of Prince Albert 


! CRIMP CUT 
lig LONG BURNING PIPE'AND 
li (CIGARETTE TOBACCO 











PUT IT UP TO ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS 
ON P.A.’S 
RICH TASTE WITHOUT “BITE’’! 


















NATURALLY, 
PRINCE ALBERT GIVES A 

| RIPE, FULL-TASTING SMOKE 
* —ITS BETTER TOBACCO, 


MPO 2's crime cur To Row 


FASTER, EASIER, TOO! 






P. A.’s economy, too, hits “Phil” Childress 
perfect. Says he: “Prince Albert rolls trim 
and firm. Considering P. A.’s mellow mild- 
ness, it’s a lot of smoking joy for the money!” 








In recent laboratory 
“smoking bowl’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


SO tae 


than the average of the 

30 other of the largest- 

selling brands tested... 
coolest of ali! 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 
AS SPRAYED FRUIT IS FROM ORDINARY FRUIT 













TRI 






~2 B) TRIPLE-BRACED 
2, _\\d TRACTION BARS | 







# DO NOT BEND, BREAK OR 
TEAR OFF. 






\ 

Sprayed fruit has better color Fruit that has not been KA @ 
TRIPLE-BRACED Y 
TRACTION BARS F, @ 


PREVENT MUD TRAPS, 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 






and finish, because of protection sprayed is usually spotted, 
against codling moth worms 
and fungus diseases and brings 
a higher price. 


wormy, diseased—difficult 






to sell and brings a lower 


price. 













HE difference between a prize-winning crop 

and an ordinary crop is usually the result of 
extra effort and extra materials. And the difference 
between a Firestone Ground Grip Tire and an 
ordinary tractor tire is the result of extra advantages 
built into it. 

These patented construction features are the result 
of Firestone’s greater experience in building tires 
for farm machinery. It was Firestone that pioneered 
the first practical pneumatic tractor tire and put 
the farm on rubber. It was Firestone that discovered 
that unbraced traction bars bend and lose their 
grip. It was Firestone that developed and patented 
triple-braced traction bars, which provide 52 to 89 
extra inches of traction bar length. 

As a result of these exclusive construction 
advantages and extra rubber in the tread, Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires provide greater traction, 
automatic self-cleaning action, increased 
fuel economy and easier riding. Yet they 
cost no more than ordinary tractor tires! 























TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 
INCHES OF CONTINUOUS 
TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 

























TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


GIVE GREATER TRACTION 
AND DRAWBAR PULL. 















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): 

© A copy of the new Farm Guide Book 

© Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. 

CO Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover Plan. 

OO Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my own 
tractor on my own farm. 

Make and model of tractor...... 














BROKEN 
TRACTION BARS 
) BEND AND SLIP! 
BRACED 


If you are figuring on changing over your 
present tractor, your nearby Firestone dealer 
will gladly show you how little it costs. 













And when you buy your new tractor, order 
‘ H y ‘ y y : : TRA CTION BARS Please demonstrate on (date 
it equipped with self-cleaning Firestone pr : 
4 ° . Ds cee. néwee sn an teteweenseneeorese™ 
Ground Grip Tires — the greatest traction ALWAYS GRIP! RF. D. or Street Number (UAE RTD 
tires ever built! Town...... ; 
County. . . State D-1 






MORE TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 


GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, * See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. and Exhibition Building at the New York World's Fair 


Copyright, 1910, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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AGRICULTURE’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE best chance in many years for 
agriculture to move toward sound 
and lasting prosperity is before 
farmers now. 

\longside this chance is a very excel- 
lent opportunity to drift toward a genera- 
tion of depression worse than any experi- 
enced by most farmers now living. 

The facts that create this situation are 
ruthless and ought to be faced clearly. 
Defense and prosperity are both in- 
volved. 

The world is getting poorer. Wars in 
Europe and Asia are destroying accumu- 
lated wealth. killing off the able-bodied 
producers, heaping up debt, and paralyz- 
ing productive work. This fact stands. 
regardless of how or when the wars end. 

The meaning can only be that, for 
years to come the ability of foreign peo- 
ple. to pay for American food and goods 
will be low, great their needs. 
(America’s big heart may give them sup- 
that are 


however 


plies. through loans never re- 
paid. ) 

The internationalist viewpoint that has 
invaded so many American minds and 
has been abundantly financed 
by international banking, ship- 
ping and exporting interests, 
has long played the spotlight 
on agriculture’s export prob- 
lems. Not emphasized how- 
ever has been that the price of 
cotton in Dixie to no small ex- 
tent depends on what a coolie 
in China can pay for a shirt. 

The problem crops are the 
export crops. The more deso- 


late foreign poverty becomes 


as a result of wars, the more 
export crop prob- 


become for U. oN 


desperate 
lems. will 
farmers. 
If Hitler should defeat Eng- 
the Nazi scheme for 
world domination will  un- 
doubtedly include an immedi- 
ate effort to produce severe de- 
pression in the United States. 
This would not be difficult, con- 
conditions as 


land, 


sidering world 
they will be anyway, and the 
present effects within the U. S. 
of internationalist policies. 

If England defeats Hitler, it 
is likely to be after an exhaust- 
ing war. British business will 
be managed to favor her do- 
minions and colonies. She will 
look to them for cotton, wheat, 
meats, tobacco, and fruits. 

If the internationalists suc- 
getting the United 
States itself into a war, depres- 
follow 
loregone conclusion. The only 
question will be how bad and 


how long. 


ceed in 


sion to is probably a 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
to become as good an administrator as he is a farmer. 
‘ noted for high crop yields and hog 
production, Secretary Wickord operates 380 acres near Camden, 
Indiana. In 1933 he resigned as state senator to become assistant 
chief of the section, assistant director and, in 
AAA's North Central Division. Last winter he was named Under 
Secretary of Agriculture to succeed M. L. Wilson. 
shown above on the home farm where he raises Hampshire hogs 
and Aberdeen Angus cattle, is 47, has a charming wife and two 
daughters, Betty and Ann. 


graduate, "Master Farmer,’ 


Ky Wheeler McMillen 


Also to be faced is the fact that, what- 
ever the outcome of the foreign wars. 
every nation that has a chance is going 
to dump into the American market every 
ton of farm products it can. The desper- 
ate need for markets will force this. 
Higher tariffs may mean more dumping 
because more of their goods will be re- 
quired to exchange for their necessi- 
ties. In that event, absolute prohibition 
of agricultural imports may be the only 
protection to American farmers. 

With these gloomy prospects to face, 
what program can be expected to return 
prosperity to rural America? 

When a manufacturer or a storekeeper 
no longer finds an item profitable, he 
drops it, and looks for something that 
pays better. 

Agriculture may have to take that plan. 
and so far as necessary get out of the 
export business. Can it be done? 


For the last six years the average 





Phae: U.S. D 


* New Secretary of Agriculture, hopes 


1936, director of 


Mr. Wickard, 


total of agricultural exports from the 
U.S. to foreign countries has been $940,- 
911.808—a little less than a billion dol- 
lars a year. 

Imports of the same classes of products 
during the same period have averaged 
$1.481.044,605. 

By more than a half billion dollars 
a year these last six years, farm product 
imports were larger than farm product 
exports. The figure is $540.132,797. (The 
import figures should be about one-third 
higher. Our government import figures 
are calculated at foreign port valuations. 
They do not include ocean freight, insur 
ance. duties. commissions and_ other 
items. ) 

Some of the imports. such as rubber, 
compete with nothing we yet know how 
to grow here. But more than half are 
competitive, directly or indirectly, with 
products U. S. farmers have to sell. 
Since in an open market the lowest offer 
sets the price. the competitive imports 
operate steadily to put our farmers at a 
disadvantage. 

Materials being quite as important as 
guns in defense of the nation, 
it can not be forgotten that 
dependence on foreign sources 
for anv product U. S. farmers 
can grow or learn to grow is 
poor defense policy. We do not 
think of depending on foreign 
airplanes or explosives. It may 
well be just as foolish to de- 


pend on foreign supplies of 


equally essential farm prod- 
ucts. 
The farmers who year by 


year prosper most steadily are 
those who sell their products 
to American consumers. In 
general the poultrymen, the 
dairymen, the meat producers, 
the growers of garden crops, 
have stayed in the upper brack- 
ets of farm income. Not that 
they haven't had troubles, too, 
from disturbed domestic con 
ditions and from the trickle of 


farm imports that so easily 
take the cream off of price 
quotations. But their prices 


have been governed mainly by 
American buying power rather 
than by coolie poverty. 

All these facts drive relent- 
lessly in one direction. They 
point to the likelihood that 
profitable export outlets are go- 
ing to be few and far between. 
They indicate the probability 
of future competition from im- 
ports more severe than we have 


Purdue 


known yet. 

And they emphasize the fact 
that the U. S. A., even now, is 
by far the best market on earth. 
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The conclusion, then, is that the United 
States should follow a rigorous policy of 
replacing imports with domestic farm 
products. That means, of course, that 
instead of importing huge quantities of 
vegetable oils, we shall learn to grow 
more of our own, and learn to make our 
cottonseed, peanut, soy, corn and other 
oils do the work of the imported oils. 
That means we have to find new jobs for 
the acres now growing cotton for coolies, 
or other crops for export. Instead of 
importing vast tonnages of jute, flax, 
hemp, ramie, sisal, coarse wool, we must 
grow here fibers to suit the purposes for 
which they are imported. Naturally we 
should produce our own meats. grains 
and fruits. 

This will be neither an easy program 
to follow, nor a quick one to apply. But 
if promptly adopted, it can make agricul 
ture prosper. It is safe. It fits the needs 
of defense. Meanwhile. to drift along any 
other path is to gamble with the fate of 
this and future generations. 

Much work has to be done to make 
this program effective. Legislation can 
take care of those imports directly com- 
petitive with present products, and prob- 
ably would add a billion dollars a year 
to the present farm income. But before 
large areas now growing export cotton 
can be diverted to domestic crops the 
southern congressmen, legislatures and 
experiment stations, most of whom have 
been sleeping soundly past the warning 
signs, will have to leap into action. Avail- 
able knowledge will have to be applied, 
and new knowledge of alternative crops 
obtained. Progress may be slow, but un- 
less some one wakes up soon, another five 
years of drifting into deeper poverty will 
be the fate of millions in the cotton south. 

While cotton affords the outstanding 
instance, prompt efforts to establish more 
production for American consumption are 
imperative in nearly every state and 
area. Two and a half million dollars of 
federal funds, enough to set up a $50,000- 
a-year new crop research in every state 
experiment station, would be a master 
stroke for the national defense, for de 
fending the farm standard of living, and 
for insuring farm income. One has only 


EA Ss  _ 





NORTH. 





One million Ibs. of surplus foods were 
purchased by firms cooperating with Farm 
Journal’s “Reduce Farm Surpluses” cam- 
paign in its first two weeks of operation. 
Purchases included fourteen varieties of 
vegetables, five fruits, four dairy prod- 
ucts, six cereals, seven meat products. A 
majority of the Class A_ railroads in 
the country are featuring the campaign 
on dining-car menus. Companies who 
have joined the drive recently include 
two plants of the Corn Products Refining 
Co., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Norfolk & Western Railroad, 


FARM JOURN 


to note what soybeans and the new 
<orghums have done in their areas to 
see the value of new crop research. 
Intensive chemurgic research may be 
expected to open up further new uses 
for farm products. Dependence on ex- 
ports will be reduced as domestic uses 
are discovered and increased. However, 
the present Congress, with billions to 
toss around for other purposes, has econ- 
omized by million dollars 
from funds of the four new regional 
chemurgic laboratories, and another mil- 
research 


whittling a 


lion from experiment station 
funds. Research is being crippled at the 
very time it should be quadrupled. 
Further to hasten the movement of 
agriculture toward a safe and sound do- 
mestic basis is required the provision of 
incentive payments to farmers who as- 
sume the early risks of new crops either 
to replace those now imported or to be 
grown for industrial use. Such payments 
can be applied to make the needed crops 
immediately profitable. 
It was mainly for these purposes that 


attractive and 


incentive payments were first suggested 
by Farm Journal, although their principle 
can and should be extended to replace 
the present awkward and costly “benefit 
payment” system. The general reaction 
has been that it would make more sense 
to pay farmers for growing something 
the country needs than to continue pay- 
ing them for not growing what it doesn’t 
need. 

Prompt adoption of the principles here 
set forth can launch agriculture toward 
an era of sound prosperity, regardless of 
events abroad. Continued dependence 
upon borrowed billions for emergency 
crop loans and restriction payments can 
only prolong the problems and pile up 
debt to be paid by taxes. There has to be 
some better solution than appropriations. 

There will always be some exports 
worth holding on to, and times when they 
will be profitable. But there is only 
poverty and distress to be expected for 
those farm enterprises which continue to 
depend primarily upon foreign demand. 

The time has come for American agri- 
culture to declare its independence of 
foreign control. 





WEST. SOUTH 





Northam Warren Corp., Servel, Ince., 
Swift & Co., Southern Railway System, 
United Airlines, Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, Vick Chemical Co., Western Elec- 
tric Co., and Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 


Retail meat prices jumped 25 to 75% on 
eastern markets during July and August. 
Wholesale meat prices, on the average, 
rose about 20%. In Washington, the 
Consumer Protective division of the Na- 
tional Defense Council shook a finger and 
half-promised an investigation. Retailers 
pursed their lips and refused to be quoted 
but admitted. confidentially, that whole- 
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salers have more than kept pace with the 
advance in producer prices. Despite it 
all, housewives on September 10 were 
jamming meat counters to pay 45¢ a Ib. 
for loin pork chops, 60¢ a Ib. for steak, 
35¢ a Ib. for rib roast of beef. 


With 400 to 500 applicants for every 
vacancy. the job of carrying the rural 
mail for Uncle Sam is one of the most 
attractive in the nation, members of the 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion were told at their convention in St. 
Louis late in August. When the RFD was 
begun in 1896 as an experiment, the car- 
riers received $200 a year. Now there are 
32,646 routes serving 7,000,000 families. 
The average salary is $2,021 for each 
carrier. In addition, the Government pays 
five cents a mile for automobile upkeep, 
or an average of $700 per route. Carriers 
are pensioned at 65. 


Challenged by the headline “When 
Should a Pullet Begin to Lay?”, the 
editor of the Scott City (Kansas) News 
Chronicle makes this observation—*pul- 
lets generally begin to lay about the time 
the price of eggs reaches 10 to 12 cents 
a dozen.” And there’s the situation right 
in an eggshell, it seems to us. 


we ani ills 


G. G. McILROY * was reelected president 
of the American Soybean Association, at the 
annual meeting, Dearborn, Mich., in August. 
Growers from many states heard discussions 
of the soybean outlook and markets. R. A. 
Boyer, Ford research chemist, displayed proc- 
esses by which protein from soybean meal is 
being made into fibers, for which a new 100-Ib.- 
a-day pilot plant is being erected. Eighty per 
cent as strong as wool and possessing many 
of its qualities, hopes are held that for up- 
holstery and other purposes American soy- 
beans can replace imported wool. 
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* The Moral Atmosphere 


HE American people have clear ideas about what is 

morally right and morally wrong. 

Government by deceit, they know, is morally wrong. 

They will not long uphold a leader who habitually 
employs deceit to gain his ends. 

They do not like to have a leader attempt to de- 
ceive them by lumping together figures of war ma- 
chines “on hand” and “on order,’ when the number 
“on hand” is disgracefully small. 

Americans are not deceived, nor are they pleased, 
to see him pretending to be “drafted” for a third term 
nomination, when for the last two years they have 
watched him use every power of his position to block 
all other aspirants for the presidency. 

They have heard him loftily state that his rule is not to 
comment on pending legislation in Congress; they re- 
member scores of such comments, many of them impera- 
tive orders to Congress to do thus and so. 

Within the last few weeks they have heard him de- 
clare that the transfer of destroyers to England and the 
leasing of naval bases were not being considered 
together, and would not be in any sense a trade. 


The American people saw his administration at the 
very beginning repudiate the platform on which it was 
elected. 

They have not forgotten his bitter attacks on the 
extravagance of the Hoover administration, and his 
warning that the public debt must not be allowed to 
increase further. 

They recall that he repeatedly promised economy, 
and repeatedly told the tax-payers that the Budget 
was to be balanced. 

Farmers have not forgotten that farm income was to 
be raised to parity, and the under-privileged third of 
the population were to receive the more abundant life. 
These failures and many others are blandly hailed as 
“progress,” “gains,” or “accomplishments.” 

Deceit is the weapon of the dictator. Hitler is the 
master of it—indeed boasts of his success with it. 

Government by deceit may be good enough for 
Germany, and the slave nations under Hitler's boot 
may have to endure it. It is not suitable for a Christian 
nation which knows what is morally wrong, and a free 
people who have the means to do something about it. 


* Non-partisan but not Neutral 


N SEVEN weeks comes a presidential election. On 

November 5 decisions of staggering importance are 
to be made. 

The easy way for Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 
would be to follow the course of timid neutrality. We 
would then offend no subscribers and no advertisers by 
declaring our position. We might be many dollars 
ahead. 

The obligations of citizenship are, in our opinion, too 
sacred for any responsible publication to be neutral. 
We cannot stand by with our hands in our pockets and 
watch, without an outcry, the form of American govern- 
ment gradually being changed from a representative 
republic to government by executive decree. 

We cannot watch the productive powers of the 
nation shrivel while billions of debt that only productiv- 
ity can ever pay are being heaped up. Nor can we be 
conscience-clear if we make no protest at the brazen 
effrontery of the New Deal in undertaking to per- 
petuate personal power by seeking a third term. 

lf he is elected, we may not agree fully with Mr. 


Wendell Willkie’s administration. We are not now in 
full accord with his ideas of foreign policy as we under- 
stand them. We shall be no less outspoken in the event 
of his election. 

Mr. Willkie has, however, declared himself against 
encroachment upon representative government. He 
opposes wasteful spending. In strong language, he has 
revealed his understanding of the truth that the pro- 
ductive powers of the nation must be unleashed. 

“Only the strong can be free and only the productive 
can be strong,” he said in the greatest sentence he has 
yet spoken. 

Therefore in this issue we openly support Mr. Will- 
kie's election. 

Mr. Willkie is a long-time Democrat running on the 
Republican ticket because he opposes the New Deal. 
Farm Journal, non-partisan but not neutral, neither 
Democrat nor Republican, opposes the New Deal. 

We shall continue, regardless of the election out- 
come, to support a program of constructive freedom for 
Americans. 


* Restore the Democratic Party 


STRONG Democratic party is needed inthe country 
as well as a strong Republican party. 

The real Democrats of the United States are this fall 
in a difficult position. With the elimination of James A. 
Farley and John N. Garner, the last important trace of 
the historic Democratic party has disappeared from the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Farley and Garner made courageous fights to pre- 
serve the party. Farley's firm opposition to the third 
term won the admiration of millions. So did his valiant 
effort to compe! the Chicago convention to follow party 
forms, though he well knew the power of Mr. Roosevelt 
to dictate the third term nomination, and that of Henry 
A. Wallace. 


There appears only one hope for honest and sincere 
Democrats who want to revive the power of their party 
to express their principles. They have no candidate. 
They are helpless in the New Deal, where all party 
power is controlled and personally used by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Those Democrats who wish to rescue their party from 
destruction can do so by joining up with Wendell 
Willkie. There is no true “party” when one man holds 
all the political power. 

By a smashing defeat of the New Deal, Democrats 
can rebuild a party in which its men in Congress and in 
the party organization can bear their proper public 
responsibilities. 
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Broiled humming birds’ wings would 
have been about as cheap as the lone 
peach the Sam Moore family of Sesser, 
Illinois, ate for breakfast. The peach rep 
resented the entire 1940 crop of the Moors 
50-acre peach orchard, which usually pro 
duces 10,000 bushels. After $2.200 was 
spent this year for spraying, pruning, cul- 
tivating and other care, one peach was the 
crop. 


Five members of the AFL Common La 
borers’ Union of Columbia, Hlinois, have 
confessed to State’s Attorney Edgar O. 
Zimmer to having bombed three homes, 
destroyed farm machinery and done other 
damage in retaliation for the employment 
of non-union men on building construc- 
tion jobs in Monroe County. Three of the 
men confessed damaging the magneto, 





Washington, Tuesday, September 10 
HE INNER group of Washington 


New Dealers are watching their 
chief these days with open-mouthed 
admiration. 

Aided by the customary Roosevelt luck, 
he has been able so far to keep the coun- 
try’s attention on wars abroad, and off 
the serious situation at home. By forcing 
the war situation forward he has tempted 
anti-New Dealers to debate on foreign 
ground. 

A steady parade of new international 
sensations may be expected to pour from 
the White House until election, if the 
President has his way. 


“YOU'RE in the Fifth Column unless you 
support the Third Term,” is a Washing- 
ton summary of Henry Wallace’s speech 
of acceptance. 


Experienced politicians here were 
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spark plugs and carburetor of a tractor 
and planting iron rods in a hayfield be- 
longing to Charles Lindhorst to damage 
his mower. Lindhorst had helped a friend 
without charge to dig a basement for a 


home. 


The New York Federal standard for lard 
was one of the last orders signed by Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Agriculture. Ef- 
fective in foreign and interstate com- 
merce after November 1, it defines lard 
as “selected fresh fatty tissues from 
healthy hogs.” processed with or without 
chemicals. All other edible pork fat may 
he processe d and sold as “rendered pork 


fat; 


The Livestock Marketing Institute, set up 
to study marketing methods, recommend 
changes and finance a national campaign 
of education on livestock market values, 
was formed August 16 in Chicago at a 


meeting between the American stock- 
yards Association, cooperatives and large 
commission firms. Proposal was made to 
finance the Institute’s work through a fee 
of 24%¢ a carload lot to be deducted from 
commission and yardage charges. Spon- 
sors affirmed that recent livestock market- 
ing articles appearing in Farm Journal 
hastened the creation of the Institute. 


The 1940 apple crop will total 116.000.- 
000 bushels, 14,000.000 bushels more than 
1939. Meeting at Pittsburgh on August 
12, the National Apple Institute again 
won the cooperation of chain stores, inde- 
pendent grocers and the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation for the 1940-41 
season. Apple juicing machines in drug 
stores are expected to cut into the surplus. 
November will be National Apple Month 
in all U. S. restaurants. with pied, frit- 
tered, dumpling’d, Waldorf'd apples fea- 
tured on their menus. 








WASHINGTON x 





amused at the effort to brand all Republi- 
cans as Nazi sympathizers. Even the most 
expert mud-slingers were doubtful as to 
whether that would convince anyone. 
Meanwhile cartoonists over the country 
had fun depicting Henry as a real “dirt” 
farmer, slinging dirt with both hands at 
New Deal opponents. 
« 
YESTERDAY’S' Maine 
highly pleasing to the Republican high 
command here. The contest for the gov- 
ernorship was affected by local state 
issues, but the vote for senator and repre- 
sentatives in Congress is considered here 
a fair test of public sentiment on national 


election was 


affairs. 

Republican margins on the senatorial 
elections in Maine were 4,600 in 1936, as 
compared with approximately 45,000 yes- 
terday. Republican representatives all re- 
ceived majorities of approximately 2 to 1. 

New Dealers are taking what comfort 
they can from the defeat of anti-New- 
Deal Senator King in the Utah Demo- 
cratic primaries last week. 

= 
THE MESS in domestic affairs is the New 
Deal’s “heel of Achilles,” and Republi- 
can leaders here are eagerly awaiting 
Wendell Willkie’s swing through the 
West and Mid-West, beginning Saturday 
of this week. 

The presidential nominee will present 
his views on an assortment of questions 
to an assortment of potential supporters, 
and Washington expects Mr. Willkie to 
make the New Deal’s seven-year record 
of failure in domestic policies perfectly 
clear to his audiences. 

Thus the campaign will present the 


President with his eyes glued on Eng- 
land, Canada, South America and Japan, 
in turn, while the opposition is demand- 
ing an explanation for low farm income, 
low national income, soaring public debt, 
small business unprofitable while big 
business thrives on war orders. labor in- 
justice, persistent unemployment, and 
the mushroom growth of WPA in election 
year. 


“WE WHO are about to be conscripted 
salute you.” Before you read these words 
the major diflerences between the Senate 
and House conscription bills will prob- 
ably have been ironed out in conference. 

If they retain the Fish amendment to 
hold up for 60 days actual conscription 
(but not registration), Washington wants 
to know how honest an effort the admin- 
istration will make to recruit volunteers. 

War Department officials figure that 
about 40,000 men volunteered for three- 
year service in August. This record, 
greater even than May, 1917, shows that 
many Americans are willing to serve their 
country, but it is clear that five times as 
many must sign up during each of the 
next two months, if young men are not to 
be drafted into the army. 

Congress appears to think that a peace 
time army of 900,000 or 1,000,000 men is 
necessary. Nearly half of the Senate and 
a majority of the House evidently be- 
lieve that an efficient recruiting drive will 
produce enough volunteers. 

Many in this group are going to spend 
an anxious two months until the question 
is answered: Will the administration 
really carry out the mandate of the Fish 
amendment, or will it accept a slight de- 
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lay, sit back and wait until conscription 
can go into effect? 

Conscription note: physical require- 
ments for conscripts will be considerably 
less rigid than those for regular army 
recruits. 


PLEASED at first over the acquisition of 
defense bases in British-American areas, 
Washington is aghast at the imperial 
method of obtaining them. 

The President officially “informed” 
Congress that he had received the gift of 
99-year leases on the bases, and that he 
had given the British 50 over-age de- 
stroyers. 

The sale might be within the Presi- 
dent’s powers as executive head, but an 
international agreement on bases is a 
treaty, and treaties are required by the 
Constitution to be made only with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Opinions differ as to whether Congress 
would have approved the destroyer trans- 
action, but the Senate would surely have 
passed a treaty for naval and air bases. 
Hence Washington wonders whether the 
President, feeling sure of general ap- 
proval of the transactions themselves, 
thought he might set a precedent paving 
the way for some more drastic action 
later, in which he might not wish to con- 
sult Congress. 

Critics also ask why, since Great Britain 
owes the U. S. five and a half billion dol- 
lars on the old war debt, Mr. Roosevelt 
did not buy outright the land and islands 
on which the bases are to be leased. 

That would have given the country full 
control of these defense areas, and fore- 
stalled future complications in case Hitler 
should defeat England and obtain title to 
the lands involved. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 











The AAA has not been of much use to 
Peter Tumbledown so far, but now he has a 
new idea: he is going to demand payment 
of the Government for all the crops he didn't 
raise between Cleveland's first administration 
and Mr, Hoover, with a bonus for originating 
the idea. Henry Wallace has saved himself 
by resigning, but his successor is surely going 
to have trouble with Peter. 
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DETROIT PREVIEW  % The auto capital seethes with excitement these days as new 1941 
models are unveiled. Incidentally, many of the big companies are co-operating with Farm 


Journal's “Reduce Farm Surpluses"’ campaign. 


Here publisher Graham Patterson confers 


with Chevrolet's M. E. Coyle and W. E. Holler, and other visitors. 


SINCE it took $3.000.000 to elect Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932, $4.000.000.000 to re- 
elect him in 1936, and he has $12,000.- 
000.000 to spend this year, will it take 
$25.000,000.000 to re-elect him for the 
Fourth Term in 1944? 

That is a current Washington wise- 
crack, but this job-holders’ city is not in 
a joking mood right now. The election is 
a serious matter for Washington, since 
the bread and butter of hundreds of 
thousands depends on what happens on 
November 5. 

The election of an administration that 
not only talks government economy but 
actually carries it out would be a calamity 
here. Hence you may depend on it that 
whatever Washington job-holders can do 
to put over the Third Term will be done. 


a7 
THE GENTLEMEN on Capitol Hill are 


also unhappy, and expect to remain un- 
happy until after election. Their nervous 
irritability is indicated in bitter epithets. 
nasty rumors, and even in one fist fight: 
yet this is not merely the ordinary variety 
of pre-election jitters. 

New Dealers and Republicans alike see 
the election this year as a verdict by the 
public on major changes in national pol- 
icy inaugurated and pressed more fiercely 
day by day by the administration. 

The Congressman cannot depend on 
mail received, but he must have actual 
contact with the great majority of con- 
stituents, who vote but don’t write. 

Hence Congressmen are working on 
campaign literature, and longingly dis- 
cuss a possible date for adjournment or, 
at least, recess. Some even have pri- 
maries still to worry about. Michigan’s, 
for instance, comes today. 

October 1 is frequently mentioned as 
an adjournment date, but rapidly chang- 
ing conditions abroad and at home may 
dictate instead a long recess before and 
including election day. 


WESTERN Senators exploded a few days 
ago at an Associated Press report that 
President Roosevelt had virtually prom- 


ised Dr. Leopoldo Melo of Argentina rati- 
fication of a sanitary convention on meats 
after election. 

“T am going to be indiscreet,” Dr. Melo 
said in Buenos Aires, according to the 
A. P. “Mr. Roosevelt told me that the 
present hour of political struggle is not 
propitious to raise this issue, because 
some Western Senators are possibly more 
inclined to listen to the aspirations of 
their voters than to the facts of the case 
as explained by the President.” 

Through his press secretary the Presi- 
dent denied any such hopes. Dr. Melo 
then produced a similar denial, but tem- 
pered it with an assertion that a solution 
favorable to the importation of Argentine 
meats might be forthcoming at a later 
date. 


THE DEFENSE Advisory Commission 
has no complete program of agricultural 
preparedness. It has no plans for do- 
mestic production of the oils, fibers and 
starches for which the U.S. depends heav- 
ily on foreign sources. The Commission. 
ers’ only worries over supplies of agri- 
cultural materials seem to concern wool 
and cotton linters. 

For years the United States has im. 
ported much of the wool it consumes. For 
each soldier’s equipment—uniform, socks, 
blanket, etc-—the Army uses close to 200 
pounds of wool on a grease basis. With a 
greatly expanded volunteer or conscript 
army in prospect, wool requirements will 
soar. 

Cotton linters are necessary to the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. Cot- 
tonseed oil mills. can adjust their ma- 
chinery to produce either chemical linters 
or mattress and upholstery linters. The 
Defense Commission hopes to acquire a 
supply of the chemical linters from the 
current cotton crop. As an added produc- 
tion inducement, the Commission hopes 
that the price of chemical linters will go 
up a cent a pound, or two dollars a ton. 

A less urgent problem under consid. 
eration at the Commission offices is the 
supply of fluid milk in areas where Na. 
tional Guard troops may be concentrated, 
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OPE?” Dan Hudgins’ 
chair creaked and the moonlight threw 
silver spears out from his spectacle 
frames. “This isn’t a matter of hope. 
We've hoped for a hundred years for 
better cotton and more timber. Mean- 
time chopped and burned the 
:things that might help us to a better liv- 
ing . . . the twenty-one hundred kinds 
of plants that grow in the Big Thicket. 
No more of that ‘hope’ stuff. This is a 
matter of guts.” 

Dan Hudgins is postmaster of Romayor, 
Texas, storekeeper, president of the first 
Liberty County Castor Association, gen- 
eral manager of the Spanish moss ware- 
house, and supposed to be up at sunrise 
to sell gas to the field hands. 

But Dan Hudgins is also a chemurgist 
and for four hours we had sat on his 
front porch talking about the new school 
that the farm families of the Trinity River 
Valley built with their own scarce dollars 
and two-bit pieces this summer in order 


we ve 


to wring industrial crop secrets from the 
Big Thicket’s trees and plants. 

The Trinity Valley Farm Chemurgic 
Institute . .. a big name for a big job. 
It was hidden behind and 
pine a mile down the road yet, as he 
spoke we visualized it: an unpainted 
clapboard building one story high with 
the inside, some 
Bunsen burners, 


cottonwood 


one row of shelves on 
test tubes, two 
a kerosene lamp and three old plate-iron 
handpresses. A plantation owner donated 
the land. The farmers came together for 
a barn-raising to put it up. The Com- 


sooty 


modore and Dan and a few others went 
up-country with $35 cash, then begged 
and hornswoggled $65 worth of equip- 











ment to begin experiments with. That 
was it. Shadows and weeds and a few 
testtubes hooked up with faith but hog- 
free of Federal loans, state supervision or 
political red tape. 

Bankers. grocers. farmers all dug into 
their jeans to shell up the $100 a month 
so that “Mel” Handley and his wife and 
kids could from Sam 
Houston State Teachers College to help 
the kids of the Big Thicket find out what 
crops lay in those 2,100 plants they'd 
been kicking under foot for five genera- 
tions. 

Take Myrhl Emanuel. for 
She’s 17 years old and a bright girl. 
Three months ago she wanted nothing 
more in the world than to go up-country 
and learn to be a dress designer. Then, 
with a dozen other youngsters from up 
and down the Valley, she decided to 
study with Handley for the summer, see 
what this queer. crazy business was all 
about. Now, by mid-August. she admitted 
she might be changing her mind. AIl- 
ready they'd discovered a face powder. 
ground from o'clock 
and scented with magnolia essence. She’s 
learned to make her finger nail 
polish from castor oil and old toothbrush 
handles. She and her younger sister were 
experimenting with thread from bear- 
grass, the same leaf that Handley and the 
boys were turning into strong, tough rope 
and cordage. There were dyes and inks 
to be had from pokeberry. Litmus and 
other dyes could be extracted from the 
lichens that covered every rock. 


two come down 


instance. 


seeds of the four 


own 





HOME-MADE § 


The Big Thicket’s home-made school and its first 
class on a Visitor’s Day. The Commodore (below 
left) rose in his wrath against perilla oil im- 
porters, spent three days in pointing out native 
patches of the plant to the author. “Mel” Handley 
(below right) with a middlin’ Trinity sunflower. 
On August 29, he made sunflower ice cream for 
490 guests at a chemurgic picnic. 
work (center). 


Institute at 
Dan Hudgins (lower right) 


weighing dried Spanish moss. 






In mid-August, Myrhl Emanuel wasn’t 
sure. If she went, it would be only to 
prepare herself for the big job of coming 
back to the Thicket to participate in the 
changes to come. 

Straight down through the roster of the 
Institute’s first pupils you got the same 
sort of answer ... a bubbling, upburst- 
ing “Wow” a power churn for the 
things that can. obviously, be done by 
chemurgy in the Big Thicket. 

Since time began, the drowsy peace of 
the Thicket has been only a surface pre- 
swarms across 14 counties of 
east Texas . . . 3.350.000 acres of black, 
red and yellow bottomland lush with 
magnolia, oak and loblolly pine. Down 
from Fort Worth and Dallas, through its 
heart, rolls the green water of the Trinity 
river, rippling through gorges of lignite 
and fuller’s earth in the upper course. 
swinging in erosion-choked S-curves past 
Trinity and Romayor and Liberty on 
down to the green delta land of the Gulf 


tense. It 


coast. 

Perilla. tung, Chinese tallow, senna and 
bitterweed grow rankly along its dirt 
roads. Castor plants, 20 feet high, and 
Russian sunflowers with heads two feet 
across sway beside each gray bungalow. 
Pecan trees, 150 feet high, forty foot 
sumac, papaya and wild fig line the river 
banks. each draped in sage green hoods 
of Spanish moss. 

Chemurgy came to the Thicket via the 
north country. Educators at North Texas 
State Teachers College, and at Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers college, editors and 








writers like Victor Schoffelmayer of Dal- 
las, Pete Lawson and Dean Tevis of 
Beaumont were the first to realize that 
new industrial crops might be the means 
of redeeming King Cotton’s wornout 
lands. Slowly, precisely, science teachers 
like W. W. Floyd of Sam Houston, Dr. 
}. W. McConnell of North Texas showed 
the way to recovery of industrial crops 
from the “weedy pests” of the bottom 
lands. 

And just as slowly, so it seemed at first 
the potentials of the Trinity Valley Farm 
Chemurgic Institute drifted together. Dan 
and Sam Hudgins, brother storekeepers 
at Romayor and Livingston, sat up late 
to talk and wonder. Harry McGuire, 
wholesale grocer and Boy Scout patron 
at Liberty, Judge Guy Cade Jackson of 
Anahuac, A. V. Cruse, owner of a Ro- 
mayor plantation whose deed has changed 
hands but twice since Sam Houston’s 
day ... each sat in his office and looked 
out across the Big Thicket, and wondered. 

Their minds were ready for the deed 
when the Commodore and “Mel” Hand- 
ley came along. Commodore Bazil Muse 
Hatfield is 70 years old, has made and 


















lost two oil fortunes, is accepted through- 
out all East Texas as Santa Claus’ trop- 
ical cousin. He announced his disgust 
with the city ten years ago and since then 
has roved up and down the 535 miles of 
the Trinity, clad always in denims and a 
faded blue shirt, twitching his sixteen 
inch whiskers in a roar for soil conserva- 
tion, for a canal from Fort Worth to the 
Gulf. for redemption of the low country 
and its folk. With equal perspicacity, 
he walks into the offices of oil millionaires 
at Dallas, cattle kings at Fort Worth, car- 
ries samples of seed to tenant farmers 
at Romayor, sends samples of Big Thicket 
magnesium, lignite and bloodstone to old 
Iriends in Washington. 

Three years ago, the Commodore made 
Romayor his headquarters. Two years 


ago, he too caught the potentialities of 
Chemurgy. 

But if Big Thicket chemurgy found its 
prophet in the Commodore, it found its 
Steinmetz in “Mel” Handley. Melvin 
Fuller Handley is the son of an East 
Texas country doctor, shy, slender, grimly 
intent on chemistry. Seated beside the 
Commodore, he looks like a_ serious 
schoolboy. The entire valley mimics the 
grocery-store wag who first called them 
“David and Moses.” “Mel” was driving 
toward a doctorate, and earning $65 a 
month as a laboratory assistant at Sam 
Houston, when the Trinity Valley chemur- 
gists discovered him and invited him to 
teach their school. 

The plan of the Institute, as it stands 
today, is a solid cooperative idea, con- 
trolled at home by home people, seeking 
beyond all else a means to raise the home 
standard of living. 

Dried Spanish moss makes an excellent 
stufing for furniture. The Hudgins 
brothers, the Commodore and others put 
up $400, borrowed another $800 from a 
Cleveland bank, built a tin warehouse 
100 feet down the road from Dan Hud- 
gins’ home, then 
announced that 
they would pay 2c 
a lb. for Spanish 
moss. They gave 
students at the In- 
stitute an oppor- 
tunity to earn their 
board and tuition 
of $1 a= day 
through the same 
method. In mid- 
August, two 
months after the 








Thicket. 





E SCHOOL IN THE BIG THICKET 


school opened, there was almost a freight 
car load of dried moss waiting to be 
shipped north to a Chicago furniture 
house. Sale price will be about 7e a lb. 
Profits will be used to keep the school 
running and eventually to bu‘ld “Mel” 
Handley’s dream—a_ three-room brick 
building with complete laboratory equip 
ment and two assistants. 

Wisely, leaders of the Institute have 
held out moss as the only hope of chem- 
urgic cash for years to come. Castor 
plants and sunflowers are at every back 
door. But the word has gone out “They’re 
just so much chicken-shade. Don’t expect 
any money from them for a long time.” 

Meanwhile, Handley and his farm boys 
and girls go on with their experiments 

. squeezing cooking oils and cattle 
feed from the sunflower, extracting castor 
oil, rope, paper, soap, insecticides and 
varnish from the castor plants. 

They’re grafting tung cuttings on na- 
tive buckeye to see what happens. They’ve 
made a shiny hard plastic from beans of 
wild senna, have discovered an insecticide 
in bitterweed and think that the same 
plant may be a source of iodine. 

“We'll use the soap and rope and feed 
and plastics here at home the first few 
years, if need be,” Handley said. “We'll 
raise our own standards of living from 
our own weeds. Then, when we get to the 
point of mass production, we'll sell our 
surplus. It’s another, and perhaps a 
final, chance for the farmer.” 

“We're sold.” Dan Hudgins said, as he 
closed the door that night. “If it busts 
us, we’re still sold. It’s a way out, and 
someday, it’s going to work.” 

That’s chemurgy, and faith, in the Big 
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ELL, why don’t you give the 
speech right at your farm?” 
Charles McNary glanced 
toward the friend who had asked the 
question. His mind leaped from Wash- 
ington to the pheasant covert and filbert 
orchard that borders Mission Bottom 
Road. He shook his head. “Some other 
place, Bill,” he said. “Crowds are sort 
of careless, It might hurt the trees.” 

That’s the real reason why, on the 
afternoon of August 27, Charles McNary, 
the orphan farm boy who has been Ore- 
gon’s farmer-senator for 23 years, drove 
over to the State Fair grounds at Salem 
to deliver his acceptance speech as the 
Republican candidate for vice-president 
of the U. S. 

The crowds jammed tight that after- 
noon. Having seen an advance copy of 
the speech, Farm Journal's reporter 
knew that the rugged, aging landsman 
who had 14 years before authored the 
MecNary-Haugen bill would call for 
America’s return to the self-discipline 
and self-rule of the pioneer, would advo- 
cate parity and incentive payments. Long 
before that afternoon, he had said, “Land, 
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if you had to work for it, never was free. 
Men paid for it in sweat and blood and 
loneliness if not in dollars. \merica 
is not yet half built.” 

So your reporter slipped quietly back 
to the car and headed off down Rural 
Route 2 to see the farm as it is when 
the visitors are out of the way, and 
Charley McNary and Ben Peterson are 
talking about the prune crop. 

Ben Peterson has been foreman of Mce- 
Nary’s 300 acres for 14 years. His home 
stands across the road from the white 
mailbox and the gravel drive winding up 
to Fir Cone, the white shingle cottage 
McNary built on the site of the old home- 
stead 14 years ago. Low, rambling, typi- 
cally frontier in style, it is dominated by 
a 24-foot living room and fireplace where 
the Senator, when the mood strikes him, 
steams his favorite dish of pork and 
beans. 

Off to the left is the orchard where 
he cross-bred the Imperial prune, giant 
of the plum family. Farther on are the 
cherry trees and walnuts that help to 
make Fir Cone a paying farm. 

James McNary of Tennessee, pushed 
over the Rockies in the 1830’s to settle 
on this Willamette valley land. Charles 
McNary was the last of ten children in 
the third generation. Both parents died 
before he was seven years old. He earned 
his way through school by peddling pa- 
pers in Salem, 
working in a 
tree nursery, 
tending cows. 
At Stanford 
University, 
“hash slinging” 
in the dormi- 


The 
NICNARY PLACE 


tory restaurant helped pay for tuition. An 
older brother was making a success of 
law back home. Charley began to study 
law, too. He was 41 when elected a 
judge of the state Supreme Court; 45 
when appointed to a vacancy in the U. S. 
Senate. And now, at 66, he is setting out 
to wage his greatest fight for farm equal- 
ity and farm freedom. 

We wandered around the buildings out 
to the lawn, and there in the green silence, 
we sat down to read again the last para- 
graphs of the acceptance speech. 

“Problems change.” it said, “new dan- 
gers arise—yet remain the ancient vir- 
tues—self-reliance, faith, hope and cour- 
age—which animated and sustained the 
pioneer in his quest for a greater, ever 








greater, America. 

“With your cooperation, we shall renew 
that quest—setting our country again on 
the path of high adventure toward her 
true destiny. With your help, we shall 
not fail.” 

Down the road a horn honked. Ben 
Peterson pulled up beside the porch and 
waved a hand. “By golly,” he grinned, 
“some speech, eh?” 

“Pretty good,” we said. 

“That’s it, right here.” Ben waved an 
arm out toward the land the McNarys 
have farmed for 95 years now. “This is 
what he was talking about. Land, and 
us farmers. That’s the Boss.” 











At left—Through filbert and fir twists the road to “the 

MeNary place.” (Above) The Senator knows beef as 

well as land. Here he looks over a 4-Her’s white-face 
at the Pacific International. 
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Lh nétd eyperd care 


SAYS KENNETH HAMPTON, KANSAS FARMER 






“ ie 





GROWING CORN TRACTOR 


“Corn or tractor motors — both “Nothing less than _ Insulated 
need expert care,” says Kenneth Havoline Motor Oil will satisfy 
Hampton, prominent farmer of me,” says Mr. Hampton. “To at- 
Willis, Kansas. ““When the sea- tempt to save a few cents on 
son is right for plowing, planting lubrication costs is folly. I have 
and cultivating, my tractor must seen farmers ruin tractors with 
work long and fast regardless of inferior oil. Texaco Gasoline and 
' the temperature. I must have an  Havoline make the ideal combi- 
@) i oil that will stand up and deliver nation for longand continuous op- 

perfect lubrication under these  eration.”” Mr. Hampton is shown 
extreme conditions. The best oil above with Texaco man, Alvan J. 


is economy,” says this well-known Plaman of Hiawatha, Kansas. 







HAYOLINE 


renee), mel. 8 






TEXACO 











MARFAK farmer 
e ° Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 
HAVOLIK Ne. 1 
MOTOR OF ; —_— 
ca ge WHY IT PAYS YOU TO USE WHY YOUR TRACTOR NEEDS 
INSULATED HAVOLINE MARFAK LUBRICANTS 


Protect your tractor investment and  Marfak Lubricant is made with heavy 
oils combined in a special base so that 
the lubricant not only sticks to metal 


Havoline is on sale in fifty-five gallon 
drums, and in five- and one-quart cans. 
Marfak is available in 5- and 25-pound pails. , 

Havoline Motor Oil. This oil is “in- but also sticks together. The bumping 


action of travel over uneven ground 


INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL It stands up at temperatures which won't squeeze it out. Rains won't wash 


get the most out of your tractor in long 
efficient service by using Insulated 


sulated’”’—against heat, against cold. 


cause other oils to “break down” and it out. Marfak sticks to its job, giving 


CANTS : 
AND MARFAK LUBRI ANT form harmful varnish or sludge. It smooth, easy running and maximum 


Products of The Texas Company flows freely in cold weather. It is dis- lubrication protection. Marfak saves 

tilled. Harmful carbon-forming ele- you money because it lasts twice as 
long as ordinary grease. See your 
local Texaco man and protect your 
truck or car with Texaco 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the TEXACO STAR ments are eliminated. Your engine 
co ATRE—Starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford— stays cleaner, lasts longer and you get 
‘very Wed. night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 ‘ p 
- ey igs “ped Ss heey SO ~6otthe full power from your fuel when _ tractor, 
E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. P pte : 
you use Insulated Havoline. lubricants. 
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“Without that terrific 


wallop, that Ringneck 
would have got 
clean away!” 





“1 found out then how much POWER is 
loaded into a Nitro Express shell!”’ 


“PYAHAT crazy pup just couldn't stay on 

point! Old Major would freeze like 
the veteran he is, but the young one couldn't 
control himself for more than a few sec- 
onds. Then in he’d rush—and that pheas- 
ant would go up and thunder away. 


“Man, was I glad I was shooting Nitro 
Express! Those powerful loads reached 
out there and brought down pheasants 
time after time. Sure, I missed some of 
them—I do under the best conditions. But 
I got my limit, Mister! And under the 
toughest conditions / ever shot pheasants! 
When it comes to power, I take off my hat 


” 


to Nitro Express. 

Your chances for a full game bag are 
greater when you shoot a powerful load. 
Try Nitro Express next time you're out. 
They’re Wet-Proof, too, and they’ve got 
Kleanbore priming, gas-tight wadding, 
and the exclusive Remington corrugated 
body for easy handling, easy loading, sure- 
fire ejection. For more details, write 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. 
5-O, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


Nitro Express, Kieanbore and Wet-Proof are 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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THE 


BUSINESS OF FARMING 





BUDGETING has 


Experience 


INCOME taught us the wisdom 

of budgeting our 
farm income. Our system began with the 
age-old custom of using money from 
poultry and dairy products to “keep the 
family.” 

We reduced the system to finer details 
by separating the various sources of in- 
come and using the income from each 
source to support a specihec project. 

Income from poultry is applied in this 
way: Eggs must pay the grocery bill. 
It has been a simple matter to increase 


of layers to meet increasing 
needs. Income old 
young chickens and breeding stock 


the number 


family from sale of 


hens, 
is used to improve the flock and the poul- 
try buildings and equipment. 

The cream check from six good Jersey 
has the and paid 
for car upkeep for years. Proceeds from 
old cows and breed- 


cows dressed family 
sale of young stock, 
ing stock take 


the dairy enterprise. 


care of improvement of 


Swine Pay the Taxes 

We use the income from hogs to pay 
taxes and insurance, to provide and take 
care of buildings for swine, and to pay 
for breeding stock. We keep enough 
brood sows to insure a good margin. 

Proceeds from turkeys have paid for 
all the labor-saving devices for the house 
and field. Wool and lambs from 100 ewes 
contribute to demands of school and col- 
lege. This cash comes in spring and fall 


just when school and college expenses 
are heaviest. Herefords, hay and grain 
contribute to expansion—more land to 


raise more cattle, to buy more land, etc. 
As the folks any 
one of them has been permitted to branch 


young have erown, 


out into a side line. One boy has a small 
apiary which furnishes profit and experi- 
ence. Two girls are promising themselves 
project. Once. started, 


expected to pay their 


a sper ial flower 
the side 


own way. 


lines are 


Our pian of budgeting may not be 
applicable for all farm families, but on 
a great many farms we believe the idea 
could be adopted along with businesslike 
methods so that farm life would be more 
of an inspiration and a life of content- 
ment. R. D. Willis 
THIS GULLY What to do with 
RAISES GAME a gully? John 

Vasko has the 
answer on his farm in Steuben county, 
New York. 

Nearly three ago there 
gully ten feet deep, 40 feet 
3,000 feet long through his 
pasture helds. Every rain made the gully 
“You couldn't have pastured a 


years Was a 


wide and 
crop and 
bigger. 
says John. 
fence 


goose there,” 

John put in a 
keep cattle out of the 
banks, then 


one side to 
gully, graded the 
with grass and 
legumes and planted an assortment of 
shrubs to furnish food and cover for wild 
life—shrubs like bayberry, honeysuckle, 
wild grape, mulberry, dogwood. 


on 


seeded 


Erosion has stopped, and the gully 
is now a wild life paradise. Pheasants 
were numerous there last summer. In 


the bushes many insect-eating birds have 
their nests. 


ROOTING Plant hormones, men- 
LOCUSTS tioned at various times 
in Farm Journal, have 


been used with success by Uncle Sam’s 
scientists to get quick sprouting of black 
locust cuttings one inch long. Recently 
they announced that they will use this 
technique on a large scale for plantings 
in western and southern shelterbelts. 
This finding makes the black locust 
all the more worthy of consideration in 


soil conservation. Although it does not 
root freely from ordinary cuttings, its 
long fibrous roets hold the dirt close 
and go deep for water. Furthermore, 


black locust is a legume and adds nitro- 
gen to the soil. 





SAFE ON HILLS 


He something that 
wouldn't tip over and 
wouldn't get the best of the 
brakes on the steep hillsides 
of Wheeler county, Oregon 
Hence, Thomas Huntington 
made this hybrid rig out of 
various parts as follows 

A wagon of tricycle-type 
mounting has no front wheels, 
but instead a sled runner 
hinged to follow the contour 


wanted 


of the land. Tongue is fas- 
tened to the runner. When 
team or tractor pulls the 


load, the sled runner is lifted 
clear of the ground and the 
two wheels carry the load. 


rae 
te: 


When going down hill, the front end drops and the runner (carrying part of the load) 


provides braking. 


The wagon bed is only about 18 inches from the ground. The axle can be moved 
forward or backward, even when the rig is loaded. When moved forward past center, 
To turn the rig into a trailer for road hauling, 
Mr. Huntington replaces the sled runner with a small dual wheel (even while loaded). 
Neighbors liked this hybrid so well that Huntington got their orders to build others 
All of those built have given satisfaction, and the 


the rig becomes a semi-dump cart. 


for use on farms in the community. 
popularity of the hybrid is still growing. 
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AKRON, OHIO FAMILY ECONOMIZES ON 
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FUEL COSTS 








The Garretts spend a quiet evening at 
hbome—more comfortable than ever before. 
Says Mr. Garrett, “Since we put up storm 
windows, home's a better place to live. We 
don't have to sit around all wrapped up 
like a couple of Indians.” 













HOW L:O°F ~— oe 
WINDOW CONDITIONING 


CUT FUEL COSTS Yi hy 
’ (4 


IN THIS HOUSE 





Mis’ 


A bright and shiny new ironer 
actually cost nothing in the 
home of the Elijah Garretts of 
Akron, Ohio. “Saved the price 
of that ironer out of fuel econ- 
omies we got from L-O-F Win- 
dow Conditioning,” says Mrs. 
Garrett. 

And when we talked to Mr. 
Garrett, we really had our eyes 


“But don’t measure the value 
of storm windows on fuel sav- 
ings alone,” continued Mr. 
Garrett. “If storm windows did 
nothing but eliminate those 
messy, fogged windows, they'd 
still be worth more than they 
cost.” 

See your lumber dealer right 
now. Ask him for an estimate. 
Let him show you facts and 













opened. “I feel just as proud as 
my boss would if he had saved 
over 30% in operating his busi- 
ness...my wife and I are in 
business to get the most out of 
every dollar we spend.” 





figures on what Storm Win- 
dows Can save you this winter! 
Or, write for free book on 
Window Conditioning, Use the 
coupon below. 


Getting ready for a winter of comfort and 
economy at the Garretts. “‘Dollars count 
in our house. I’ve figured that at the rate 
we're saving fuel now, our storm windows 
will pay for themselves in about two years. 
I've sold this idea to so many of my friends, 
you'd think I was in the business.”’ 
















WHAT L-0-F 
WINDOW CONDITIONING IS: 


It's Storm Windows, glazed with clear-vision 
L-O-F Quality Glass. Scorm Windows hook on 
as easily as screens; are detached when the 
weather gets warm. Your lumber dealer will 
give you complete details of L-O-F Window 
Conditioning and will gladly recommend a good 
Attic Insulation that will effect even greater fuel 
savings for you. 





“This year I've gone further in cut- 
ting down my fuel bills,”’ says Mr. 
Garrett."‘On the advice of my lumber 
dealer, we've installed Attic Insu- 
lation. This, together with my L-O-F 
Window Conditioning, is going to 
lower heating costs even more—as 


"9 


wi 


much as 50° When you order your Storm Windows, make 
sure you get L-O-F Quality Glass. It’s flatter and 
clearer—affording better vision at all times. This 
is important when you look through two panes 
of glass instead of one! When you buy, get the 


best. It costs no more. Look for the label. 










fy 


HOME OWNERS! Send—Now—for Free Book 
on Window Conditioning, Storm Windows 
and 2-Point Insulation, or ask your Lumber 

» Dealer for a copy. It explains 
these fuel-saving, comfort-assur- 
oe ing featuresin detail, in- 
y! cluding actual figures on 
io economies they effect. 
af Act today—cold weather 
is not faraway. 













SEEN SSeS 

—_— 
LOOK FOR THIS IDENTIFYING SIGN 
it is the mark of the reliable lumber 
dealer who sells L-O-F Window Con- 
ditioning, plus a 
good brand of 
Attic Insulation. 


LIBBEY -OWENS- FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 







SEE YOUR LUMBER DEALER 
—GET THIS BOOK FREE 
LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Gentiemen: For my further information, 
please send free booklet on Window Con- 
ditioning and have a representative call: 






















State 











My fuel cost is $__-__ annvally, ( approx.) 
y home ha Wood Sash ) Metal Sesh 
(Give make.) FJ 10-40 
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DON'T BLAME 
THE COMBINE 


N ITS fifth birthday, the so-called 

baby combine was threatened with 

a spanking. A spanking for a five 
year-old is not so unusual—not nearly 
so unusual as it is for a fast-growing baby 
to reach the age of five without having 
been spanked. Now, at five years old and 
with such a good record (there are over 
100,000 small combines in use on farms). 
it is a fair question whether the situation 
might be the fault of the folks handling 
the baby. 

What started the fuss was the timothy 
seed situation last year. The 1940 crop 
was of very poor quality. The germina- 
tion was low. The farm seed trade ac- 
cused the combine of harvesting and 
sending to market a considerable volume 
of worthless timothy seed. The situation 
was so bad that before the winter was 
over, the dockage committee of the farm 
seed trade worked out a set of rules. 
dockage terms and discounts to serve as 
a basis of all purchases of country-run 
timothy seed on description beginning 
July 1, 1940. 


Accusations Piled Up 

As is so often the case when a_ boy 
gets into trouble. there are folks willing 
to make his reputation worse, and so this 
seedsman and that seedsman blamed the 
combine for other things that had hap- 
pened. They blamed it for green soy 
beans, and for cracked soybeans. They 
blamed it for harvesting green, immature 
seeds along with ripe seeds of fescue and 
other grasses: for trashy, weedy, sprouted 
seed; for harvesting grasshoppers; and 
for the so-called bargain mixtures of 
seed. 

In view of all the accusations against 
the combine. it looked like a sound 
spanking was on the program when mem- 
bers of the American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion met in Chicago at their annual con- 
vention this past summer. By that time. 
however, the seed trade had about 
decided that the handlers of the combine 
and not the combine itself were at fault. 
Seedsmen from here and there told this 
Farm Journal reporter that the thing for 
which the combine had been blamed was 
really the operator’s fault. Their com- 
ments agree with those of seed growers 
who have used the combine successfully 
on a wide range of farm seeds, but who 
point out that you can’t handle it care 
lessly and get good seed any more than 
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Look close, if you think all combine pictures look 
with a windrowing machine, shown at top of page. 


flax which has been cut and put into windrows 





alike. The rig immediately above is combining 


In the picture at bottom of page, soybeans are being combined from standing stalks. 


you can with a thresher when either the 
crop or the thresher is handled wrong. 
Some of the comments follow: 

“The small combine is being used al- 
most exclusively here in Mississippi to 
harvest white, red and crimson clover. 
They are cut with mowing machine, 
windrowed and combined from windrow. 
I have heard of no criticism of seed 
quality.” 

“We have successfully combined soy- 
beans, timothy, brome grass (special 
screen) here in Illinois and consider the 
seed of first quality.” 

“One of the reasons for poor results 
here in Illinois is the poor judgment 
used in deciding time of harvest. Many 





users try to harvest in damp periods or 
before seed is fully mature. The combine 
itself does not injure seeds any more 
than a thresher, if properly adjusted, 
operated and used at the proper time.” 

“We have had red clover harvested by 
combine that was very low in germina- 
tion due mainly to improper storage after 
harvesting.” 

“If seed were left to stand until fully 
ripe, combine would be satisfactory, but 
few farmers will take that chance. Were 
it possible to get grass seed that would 
not shatter when ripe, farmers might 
let it stand longer.” 

“We have noticed no difference in 


(Continued on page 72) 
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HILE you're trying to guess the 15 
W ihings in the picture, we might 
hint that the soap you lathered with 
this morning contained an oil product. 
So did your brushless shaving cream, 
your face lotion and your hair tonic, 


and the bathroom linoleum on 
which you stood. 

Perhaps your breakfast room 
was warm this morning because 
of an oil furnace. The plastic 
handle and switch of the per- 
colator that brewed your coffee 
may have been fashioned from 
this same versatile liquid. 

In your car, so neatly trun- 
dled out of the garage with the 
aid of gasoline and motor oil, 
are scores of plastic parts that 
can be fabricated from oil. Oil 
was used in making your tires, 
and in the lacquer finish which 
keeps your car new-looking. 





and FARMER’S WIFE 


Your wife? Her face cream, lip rouge 
—even that drop of perfume—owe 
something to oil. At the beauty shop 
where she stopped on her way home, 
an oil derivative was used at every stage, 
from shampoo to manicure. 







NO SHORTAGE... xxown us. 
RESERVES OF CRUDE O1L ARE TWKE 
AS GREAT AS 20 YEARS AGO. 





‘| RUBBER TIRES FROM Onl! 
Oil FUMES, ONCE WASTED, 
CAN NOW BE USED T MAKE 
RUGBER., ALCOHOL, ETHER, 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


AVERAGE HOURLY PAY 40%. 
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More than 300 essential commodities 
are made from “‘crude oil.’ They range 
from the oil that runs the Navy’s bat- 
tleships to perfume sweet as violets, 
from alcohol to dyes of every color. 
Scientists even foresee a day when your 


house will be built of oil 
plastics. 

Already, a barrel of oil pro- 
duces more wonders than a 
magician’s hat. And the petro- 
leum industry, young in years, 
young in research, has only 
started! 





THE FIFTEEN THINGS ARE: 


1. Gas burning in the stove. 2. Candles. 
3. Ink. 4. Mineral oil. 5. Gasoline. 
6. Rubber in tires. 7. Wax on jelly jars. 
8. Insecticide. 9. Lubricating oil in can. 
10. Wax paper. 18. Asphalt on road. 
12. Linoleum. 13. Lacquer on wood. 
work. 14. Plastic handles, 15. Furniture 
polish, 


Published by SUN OL COMPANY on behalf of the Petroleum Industry 





The PETROLEUM Industry... Serving you today... Conserving for you tomoiow 
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MECHANIZED LAND CLEARING 






Stumps and saplings are mere playthings for these Diesel-powered bulldozers. 
Above, county-owned rig at work on Ed Betzold’s 


Wisconsin, Right, land clearing rig at work 


Ky 0. A. Fitzgerald 


OUR hundred people watched in- 

tently as the driver mounted thy 

biggest tractor most of them ever 
had seen, threw it into gear, speeded up 
its 83 horsepower Diesel motor and 
hurled its 18 tons squarely inte a patch 
of stumps and trees. 

The monster crawler with a bulldoze: 
attachment ripped up those stumps just 
as though they were so many stakes stuck 
in the ground. Trees with trunks eight 
and ten inches through were pushed ovet 
and torn out by the roots as though they 
were weeds in the garden. When all th 
trees. stumps and brush had been up- 
rooted. the machine circled about and 
pushed the debris into a big pile to dry 
out before burning. In a few minutes this 
machine did what would have taken days 
by hand. 

This picture | have tried to paint was 
a land-clearing demonstration in Latah 
county. Idaho, in’ July. Multiply this 
picture a few hundred times and you 
get an idea of the interest in mechanized 
land clearing throughout the Northwest. 
The county agent sent only one notice of 
the Latah county demonstration and 400 
people came, 

Greatest appeal of the tractor-bulldozer 
method is its low cost. In eight western 
Washington counties where thousands of 
acres are being cleared every year, costs 
of mechanized land clearing are varying 
from $17 to $73 an acre, with the average 
at about $37. In one county a bulldozer 
worked 1.908 hours and cleared 300 acres 
at a cost of $22 an acre. 

Since these land-clearing monsters are 
too expensive for individual farmers to 
own, there is a trend toward cooperative 


purchasing. Owners of big tractors 
capable of doing this work find plenty of 
business. Some county commissioners ar 


farm, Bayfield county, 
in Latah county, Idaho 


considering — pur- 
chasing the equip- 
ment and making 
it available on a 
rental basis to farmers of the county. 

Likewise in northern Wisconsin, land 
clearing with tractor and bulldozer has 
made rapid strides. The work started in 
Bayfield county. and from there has 
spread into other sections of the state, 
and also into Minnesota and Michigan. 
There are now 90 outfits at work in this 
tri-state area. 

This is in an area where the amount of 
cleared land per farm has been too small 
to provide sizeable farm income. but small 
enough to prod ice delinquent taxes. In 
some sections the clearing machines are 
privately owned. and in other sections it 
is a cooperative venture. Here’s how the 
system works in Bayfield county: 

The county agricultural committee 
owns two machines and rents their serv- 
ices to individual farmers. All expenses, 
including fuel. operator and upkeep 
are furnished by the committee. The 
charge ($5 the first hour and $4.50 for 
each succeeding hour’s work) is designed 
to make the tractors pay for themselves 


in four years. 


{ssessed Valuations Go Up 


\ machine will move into any township 
only after it has been guaranteed at least 
100 acres of work. Usually this original 
100 acres turns out to be at least 200 
before the machine moves on. During 
the summer of 1939, with one machine 
working. 1.400 acres were cleared at a 
cost to farmers of $5.000. This clearing 
increased the assessed valuation of the 
land by $57.000. In the fall of 1939 a 
second machine wds purchased. These 
machines worked in two shifts, and were 
kept busy all season. 

Out of an eight-hour working day the 


average actual working time is five and 
one-half hours. The rest is consumed in 
moving from place to place. hence the 


higher charge for the first hour. Costs 
run from $5 per acre for land containing 
stumps only, up to $28 and $30 for that 
covered with second-growth — saplings. 
Cost varies also according to whether or 
not the trash is pushed into windrows. 

When a Farm Journal reporter reached 
the farm of Olaf Selfors last summer, 
the grading outfit was being used to dig 
a cellar for his new house. Clearing 
had just been finished on a_ four-acre 
field. “There's nothing cheaper if you 
want the work done and done fast.” says 
Mr. Selfors. And backing up this state- 
ment was the fact that on the four acres 
of stumps and boulders in which the ma- 
chine had just been operating. the cost 
had been $23.30 per acre. Mr. Selfors 
estimated that there were 2,000 stumps 
in the field, varying from two to 12 inches 
in diameter, plus rocks weighing up to 
ten tons and averaging near 800 pounds. 

Says S. E. Squires, chairman of the 
county board. and owner of the farm 
where the machines were first tried out: 
“We have the county zoned into areas 
which are suitable for agriculture, recrea- 
tion, or forestry. It is unlawful for per 
sons to settle for the year round on land 
which is zoned in the forestry district. If 
someone already owns land in this dis- 
trict, the government will trade them land 
in an agricultural district for their land 
in the forest area.” 

In this way the county government 
helps to cut down the chance of failure. 
and keeps land unfit for farming from 
being cleared and broken. One half of 
Bayfield county is publicly owned. 
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be sue your MG "1 


r° smart to know that the tires 
you get on your tractor will 
dig in and pull in all kinds of 


soil conditions. 


Otherwise, you run chances of 


wasting time and fuel—no matter 


what tractor you buy. 


For instance—you need a tread 


that won't fill up in soft going. And 
that means a tread that’s free from 
mud traps, like the one pictured 


here. 


Notice that every husky lugonthis 


tire stands alone—like the lugs on 


steel wheels. 


That’s mighty important if you 


“opus ee eee YY a, 


Open center — po mud 
traps. Look at the lugs 
on that tire. Each one 
is separate. No pockets 
where earth can pack. 


Even spacing — no jerks. 
See how those lugs are 
placed — with plenty of 
space between them—and 
all spaced the same. That 
means an even pull — no 
jerks to start slipping. 


Buttressed base—no 
lug tear. Those lugs are 
broader at the bottom 
than at the top — each 
one is self-reenforced. 
No need to join them to- 
gether to hold them on. 
They're strong enough to 


MM, 4“ ®stand alone. 











then 20 ahead — 


when you pick tires for your tractor 


want to work in soft ground—or 
on sod that’s wet with dew early in 





OPEN SPACE HERE 


NO MUD TRAPS rn 

















the morning. 


Notice that those lugs are even- 
spaced. That means even pull in 
the field—and smooth riding on 
pavements. There’s no slip-and- 
grip in that tread to cause jerks or 


start spins. 


Notice that those lugs are but- 


Vee 


BUTTRESSED BASE 


| WO LUG TEAR | 











>. 







world’s largest rubber company. 


You're going to live with and work 
with the rubber tires on your trac- 
so pick the right 





















tressed at the base— re-enforced to 
tor for years 


ones at the start, 
a new tractor or putting 


prevent any chance of lug tear. : 
whether you re 


Notice that the name on this tire 
That means it’s built 
from the expert ex. 
perience of the 


buying 


is Goodyear. rubber tires on your present one. 


The tire pictured here is a Good- 
year Sure-Grip—built from farm 
experience and tire experience to 
give you the best service from your 
iractor for years. 

° ° ° 


P. S. For your car or truck there is a 
complete range of Goodyear tires and 
far less than you imagine. 








‘times yh 


EVEN A SCARECROW KNOWS 
A SELF-CLEANING TREAD 
GRIPS BETTER, 





they cost 








THE GREATEST NAME 








SURE-GRUIP- the Self-Cleaning Tractor Tire 
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BALL-BAND 


FOOTWEAR 


for complete 
satisfaction and 
genuine economy 


BUY BALL-BAND 
BECAUSE IT’S BETTER 


Mele] ae) | 
THE 
i aee 7.18 © 


yi 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
307 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 





FAR™M FIRE TAX Much = wis- 
S16 A FARM dom in a few 
words is a re- 
} mark made by home management spe- 
| cialist Gladys Ward of the University of 
| IMinvis 

“Johnny isnt allowed to play with 
i matches. but his folks play with fire 
| hazards even more dangerous.” 

| Then Miss Ward goes on to say that 
folks like Johnny's parents frequently 
forget about their good resolutions on fire 
| prevention and watch $100,000,000 worth 
lof farm property go up in smoke and 
flame each year. That's about $180 for 
every minute in the day. The farm fire 


| loss amounts to about $16 pel farm per 
yedl 
The farmer is his own fire warden, 
| building inspector and. more often than 
|} not. his own fire department. For that 
reasol e should know that the causes of 
| farm fires are many and varied. but most 
of the losses are directly traceable to four 
Main Catises: 
l. Defective flues. chimnevs and heat 
ing 
2. Lightning striking buildings not pro 
tected by rods or wellbgrounded metal 
roots 
». Sparks on roots of buildings. 
lL. Spontaneous ignition of hay or feed 
in barns 


Four Measures of Control 


fo match the four principal causes are 
four measures of control: 

l. Plug up with mortar all holes in 

chimneys or rebuild chimneys and put in 


flue linings. Where metal smokepipes ge 
| through walls. use an approved thimble. 


4 
Wire or rivet pipes securely in place. 
Erect lightning rods. <A building 


) 


with metal roof, does not need rods if 


the roof is grounded. 





3. Sereen chimneys with spark ar- 
resters, 

tL. Avoid putting moist hay in the barn. 

\ fair share of the farm fires can be 
put out before they do much damage 
if discovered in time and if the farm 
has fire-fighting equipment. Inexpensive 
equipment recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters includes eight 
or ten pails, several fire extinguishers 
(one at the house and one or two at the 
barn), a ladder long enough to get you 
to the top of the highest building. and a 
100-foot length of garden hose if you have 
water under pressure. 

Insurance won't put out a fire, but it 
will help to make good some of the losses 
provided the fire insurance policy is in 
a company which is licensed to do busi- 
ness in the state: which is backed by 
ample capital. surplus and reserve funds; 
and which has a good record for paying 


claims. 


FIRE DISTRICT 
CUTS LOSSES 


Fire will have 
fewer holidays in 
the rural areas 
around Canby, Oregon. as a result of a 
rural fire district organized last May. In 
less than three months’ time. 300 farmers 
became members (at $1 oa year). This 
represents about 806, of the farmers in 
the community. Most of the ones who 
have not become members are tenants. 

Through the organization of this rural 
fire district, the fire fighting force (25 
trained men) and fire fighting equipment 
of Canby (a town of about 800 people) 
will be used to fight rural fires. The 
territory embraced extends eight miles 
south from Canby on the Monitor-Barlow 
read; three miles north (to the Willam- 
ette River); three miles west (to the 
Pudding River); five miles east, on sev- 
eral roads. 

The fire department has made up a 





TOTAL LOSS * This fire destroyed two barns, a machine shed, a $3,000 tractor and other 
farm implements on Herbert S. Griem's farm near Hopewell, New Jersey. The fire department 
from Hopewell was not able to do much because there was no water except what ; 
with them. Fire started in the machine shed—maybe from oily rags. Are your buildings an 
equipment insured? Do you have water for fire fighting? 
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— card index system so that at a moment’s 
notice all needed information is available 
about each farm in the district. The de- 

— partment will answer calls of non-mem- 





hers. at a charge of $25. 











¥ There is a farmers’ co-op fire associa- 
tion in the Canby area. Because of the 
o <ervice available through the new fire 
p fighting district, it is expected that insur- | 
P ance rates will be lowered. 
ee Fire risk on farms in the Willamette | 
e Valley is greatest from July to August— 
ht period when little rain falls. Grass fires | 
Ha re not uncommon. Since the district was | 
ae organized, there have been grass and 
louse fires. On one fire, the trucks trav- 
: cled three miles and kept the loss down | 
; to $50: on another, two miles, to $25; on 
“3 third, four miles, to $15. Without the | 
. fire department. the losses surely would 
‘ have been total. 
ra \ rural fire district plan like this has 
ai the approval of Dennis C. Smith, former 
- chairman of the agricultural committee of 
the National Fire Waste Council, who 
- avs: “An effective plan of community 
rural fire protection is more than self- | 
supporting in property values and lives | 
ve saved. 
aie ‘There is a splendid opportunity for | 
os towns and small cities which depend to 
. a considerable extent upon rural patron- 
” age for their commerce, to supply the 
wis necessary leadership for a campaign to 
a provide their communities with adequate 
ap fire protection.” 
ho . 
~ hi aE Nata 
SIMPLE Beneath the brood- { , A — . 
ul SAFEGUARDS er stove (if on a “yy. e & ogfe® 2. 
2 wooden floor) put | 4 § 4 by - ? 
m two one-eighth-inch layers of asbestos | . ) \ ety aoe 
44 board, and cover them with a sheet of ' 
he metal (not less than 26 gauge). Have 


- this asbestos-metal blanket extend 12 | A. $y . 
i inches at sides and 24 inches at front. | ‘ 


al “Pour enough kerosene or distillate | 
ig into a bucket of ashes to saturate. Two | hi A 1 L W | N D te C L A T T > R 
, or three tablespoonfuls of the oiled ashes 

put on a piece of paper on the grate will 
start the fire quickly with no danger. The 


bucketful will last for months, and you 
can leave the kerosene can outside the 


house.” 





@ Park your pipe outside the barndoor 
when you go into the barn to do chores. 










£ @ Equip truck, tractor, auto each with a 
= vaporizing liquid fire extinguisher, to put THIS FARM BUILDING BOOK—FREE 


out oil, gas and electrical fires which are 
made more dangerous by water. This 


; kind of extinguisher will not freeze in 
“4 


Oregon State Bulletin 540, an illustrated booklet 
containing practical, helpful suggestions for farm 
building. Will be mailed on request. Address the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A., 
or Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

@ When fire comes, get everyone out of FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 
the building. Telephone or send for help. 








winter unless the temperature is 40° 
below Zero, or colder. 




















L . . . 

Check the flames if you can. Save your 
a ; ; 
=] valuables. (Keep valuable papers in your 
i safe deposit box ® A ~ 

Pat Fe. 
oi . ' L1G Le 
t @ After a fire, call your insurance agent ° 
" and ask him what to do. Cortigrades pass official inspection Es 
d lor grede ad quality. 4 
(More Business of Farming, page 71) 
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GOLDEN HARVEST SALE | 
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SAVE WHILE YOU WORK 





When you put Goodrich Silvertowns on your 
tractor, you save money every time you start the J 
motor. Because you use less fuel per job with P 


these new type tires. 

The Goodrich Hi-Cleat tread is built with 
double—not single—cleats arranged in an open- 
center pattern which bites into the ground, pro- 
vides sure-footed traction. The cleats are wedge 
shaped for greater bite—reinforced so that they 
cannot loosen—guaranteed not to pull off. And 
remember, there are no mud-catching pockets 
to fill up and cut down on traction. 

You get extra-long life in Goodrich Tires 
because of Sun-Resisting Rubber—the Goodrich 
— against sunlight, weather, and even 

arnyard acids. 

At present low prices you just can’t afford to 
ride on steel wheels. See the Goodrich man now 
for prices on the size you need. You can get easy- 
payment terms on tires for either tractor or 
implements. If you’re buying a new tractor, see 
the Goodrich man first. He will give you free 
tips on tires best suited to your type of farming. 
1 Cash prices—subject to change without notice. 








4 4 WN 


Goodrich Heavy Duty __ 
Cavalier Truck Tire 6 a 










them ; 
100% 








6.00 -1 , 
"SIZE 6 Onl $4 385' \\ The husky rubber flange that a 
y mn circles the tread on this front- Here’s the new way to do a bet- a 
¢ : wheeler cuts through the soil, ter job of plowing. Put this spe- this lo 


Other sizes proportionately low 
makes the tractor easy to steer, cial Goodrich Tire on your plow ae 


easy to turn. The smooth side- tailwheel. Lets you plow at 4 


oe 
") d ~ q f walls shake off dirt, i 
¥) jf / | 3 don’t pick ~ a more uniform depth . . . makes 4.75-5.4 


Here’s the tire for your farm 
truck. Famous Goodrich quality 
—but priced low. You get a 
double-cured carcass, first qual- 


7 
4 
£ 


better corners... makes it easier 
to move from job to job. 








mud and trash 5.25-5.§ 






ity materials, full size dimen- wT tO cause 
sions, and a tread design that’s binding at Wee 
the fork. 5.50-16 


tops for farm work. The Cava- 
lier carries the Goodrich Life- 
time Guarantee. 





- Ta 
ZOD 


\- 
es 




















} 6.00-16 
; 6.25-6. 














E ON GOODRICH TIRES ! 


3 


a bet- 
s spe- 
plow 

at a 
rakes 
>asier 
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@ In all of Goodrich’s long history, values have 
never been so high! These tires represent the 
accumulated skill of 70 years in building rubber 
products world-famous for long wear and safety. 
It’s a “bumper crop” of values so why not take 
advantage of it to get the tires you need now for 
your cars, trucks and tractors. 

After you’ve checked the features—checked the 
prices—you'll agree that America’s oldest tire 
manufacturer can save you the most. See your near- 
est Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich Silvertown Store 
today. It’s the business-like thing to do. 












LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


On All Tires Regardless 
of Price, Size or Type 
Every tire of our manufacture is guaran- 
teed to be free from defects in workman- 
ship and material—not for just 12, 18 or 
| 24 months—but for the full life of the tire 
without time or mileage limits. 






























Gen 
SAFETY Silvertown 


AS Q23 


Goodrich STANDARDS 


3 
As ime J 

























cece 


Rough country roads—or 
smooth concrete—this New 
Goodrich Standard tire takes 
them in its stride. Built with 
100% full-floating cord—new 
wider, flatter Grip-Fast tread— 
and double-cured for extra 
toughness—it's a great value at 
this low price. 


re 


Look at the low prices on 
this famous Safety Tire. Now 
everyone can enjoy the heat- 
resisting construction pio- 
neered in the Golden Ply to 
give maximum protection 
against blow-outs. Don’t miss 
this life-saving offer. 











These husky Goodrich Command- 
ers are known in the low-priced 
field as “‘America’s Thrift Tire.” 
Built by Goodrich, America’s 
oldest tire manufacturer, they're 


Long -Wearing 
Goodrich Commanders 








full-dimensioned with an extra- 
wide, extra-deep tread to give 
you long wear and service. Start 
saving money now with. these 
great tire “buys.” 








Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 
WITH LIFE-SAVER TREAD 


...a fast “windshield 
wiper’ drying action 
that will give you 
the quickest non- 
skid stops you've 
ever had on wet, 
slippery roads. 
You also get 
the blowout- 
resisting 
construction 
pioneered in 
the famous 


Golden Ply. 















Goodrich STANDARD 
SUPER TRACTIONS 


Don't get stuck in 
the mud! Put 
Goodrich Super 
Traction Tires 
on your Car now. 
You can go 
ahead ...turn 
around...back 
up on mud- 
diest roads— 
they ‘‘make 
every road 
an open 
road.” 































4.75-5.00-19 . . $7.51* 
5.25-5.50-17 . . $9.63* 
5.25-5.50-18 . . $8.77* 
550-16 . 2. $9.27* 
600-16... , $9.67* 
6.25-6.50-16 . $1 1.97* 








$8.23* 


4.40-4.50-21 
4755.0019 %8.37* 
s.25-5.s0-18 %9.40* 


5.25-5.50-17 >10.30* 
sors .. $11.11* 
6.25-6.50-16 91 3.59* 











SPECIAL FREE SERVICES TO FARMERS 





Your Goodrich dealer is not 
only a tire specialist—he 
knows local farming condi- 
tions and tractor problems. 
He will gladly help you, with- 
out obligation, in selecting 
tires for your cars, trucks or 


SEE YOUR GOODRICH DEALER 


tractors that will give the best 
service and greatest savings. 
And he has many free services 
such as tire and battery inspec- 
tionsthat willkeep your equip- 
ment running smoothly and 
economically. 


% These cash prices include your old tires and are subject to change without notice. 











-out of 10 thousand 
you can take by | 


Hise ae \\©) 
TYPICAL TRIP 
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All Scenic—All Suving—All Conveniently Timed 


If we packed every page of this magazine 
with tiny type, we couldn't begin to list all 
the pleasant Fall trips, at dollar-saving fares, 
offered by Greyhound! But the ten trips 
listed are typical of the service offered to every 


EAU CLAIRE TO PORTLAND, ORE 
See Portland's Pacific Int. Livestock Expo- 
sition, Oct. 5-12, and Northwest scenery too. 


One Way $29.65 . . . Round Trip $53.40 
TOPEKA TO DENVER 


The National Western Stock Show is in 
Denver from Jan. 13-20. Plenty to see and do. 


One Way $8.80 . . . . Round Trip $15.85 
FT. WORTH TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Go early to the Grand National Livestock 
Show (opens Oct. 16) and see the Fair too. 


One Way $25.05 . . . Round Trip $45.10 


LOUISVILLE TO OMAHA 
All roads lead to the famous Ak-Sar-Ben, Oct. 
6-12,in Omaha. Go one way, return another. 


One Way $10.90 . . . Round Trip $19.65 
OSHKOSH TO HARRISBURG 


Travel in Super-Coach comfort through Indian 
Summer to the National Dairy Show, Oct.12. 
One Way $11.55 . . . Round Trip $20.80 





part of this great nation. Check any one of 
these fares—then compare with the cost of 
driving, or the rates of any other transpor- 
tation. Keep in mind the relaxed ease of 
Super-Coach travel—and go Greyhound! 


ALBANY TO SYRACUSE 
This year's National Grange at Syracuse is 
easy to reach by Greyhound Super-Coachl 


One Way $1.95... . Round Trip $3.55 
TERRE HAUTE TO KANSAS CITY 


Big attraction is the American Royal Live- 
stock Show, in Kansas City, November 9-16. 


One Way $7.10 . . . . Round Trip $12.80 
ITHACA, N.Y. TO LOS ANGELES 


oO Visit the Grand Canyon on your trip to the 
ed , Great Western Livestock Show, October 26. 
One Way $39.85 . . . Round Trip $71.75 


") HOUSTON TO CHICAGO 
Go to Chicago one way for the Int. Livestock 
Exposition November 30—return another. 


One Way $15.25 . . . Round Trip $27.45 


BIRMINGHAM TO NEW YORK 
Last call for the New York World's Fairl See 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia enroute. 


One way $11.75 . . . Round Trip $21.15 














All rates are subject to change without notice 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


New York City . 245 W. 50th Street 
Cleveland, O. . East 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. . . 12th & Wabash 
Washington, D.C.,IION.Y. Ave.,N.W. 
Detroit, Mich., Wash. Blvd. at Gr. River 


Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati,O. .. 


San Francisco, Cal., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 SixthAve., N. 


St.Louis, Mo., Broodwoy& Delmar Bivd. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 905 Commerce Street 
Charleston, W.Va. 


Richmond, Va. . 412 E. Broad Street 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 527 N. Main St. 
New Orleans, La. . 720 S. Galvez St. 
Lexington, Ky. . . 801 N. Limestone 
Windsor, Ont. . . 44 London Street, E. 
. 155 Summers St Montreal, Canada, Provincial Trans- 
630 Walnut Street port Co. . 1188 Dorchester St., West 


Pine & Battery Sts. 


60 Park Square 





Get Pictorial Booklet On Low-Cost Winter Vacations 
This coupon, mailed to nearest address (above), brings colorful picture booklet, also 
ony desired information about rates and optional routes for trips to FLORIDA and 
GULF COAST DL, or CALIFORNIA and SOUTHWEST CL). Please check the one desired. 





Name 


Address 


FJ10 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE ® Re your invita- 
tion for industry to eat from the surplus bas- 
ket. A great idea and one without compul- 
sion, jobs for incompetents who voted right, 
governmental interference. 

I believe that I, a grower of Washington 
apples, may help best by purchasing from 
your list of manufacturers and public car- 
riers. This morning I bought a pair of Flor- 
sheim shoes. The car needs new tires and 
one wheel will get a Firestone, one a U.S. 
Rubber, one a Hood and the fourth will run 
on the rim until another company signs up. 
I will attempt to reute carloads of apples 
over each of the carriers mentioned. 

Altho the Department of Agriculture 
propagandized us for months, Washington 
apple growers fortunately voted against the 
AAA and we may sell our product without 
begging permission from them. Your fight 
against the present power-hungry leaders is 
epcouraging; may you win and your new 
idea succeed. 


Omak, Wash. John D. Wimmer 
(Thanks. Mr. Wimmer. Your reaction 


is indeed sound and practical.—Eb. ) 


REPRINT IN RED @ I have just read 
“Power Belongs to the People” in = your 
September issue. Please reprint this in RED 
in every issue up to election time. And, 
furthermore, release it for publication” in 
every newspaper and magazine in the coun- 
try, and give the Republican Party the right 
to print and distribute from airplanes like 
rain upon every town, hamlet and crossroads 
of America. You will be doing your country 
a great service and patriotic deed. 


Arcadia, Ind. M. Maggart 


(“Power Belongs to the People” was 
intended to admonish both Republicans 
and Democrats.—Eb. ) 


- RAISERS ® The article by Robert 

Howard “Traders’ Tricks at the Auction 
ean: is about the best little thing I have 
read in any farm journal of any kind in the 
past fifty years. 

I am convinced by many years of observa- 
tion and experience that if some of those 
grosser evils could be eliminated, then the 
average good farmer could make his own 
way without any grants from our Govern- 
ment. As it is, the farmer is otten skinned 
out of his entire year’s labor by those who 
are in position to rig the markets for their 
own benefit, at least long enough to get the 
bulk of the available supply at too low a 
price for the farmer to make a nickel if not 
actually losing a good wad of money beside 
his hard labor. 

Stay with it awhile. It’s a subject in 
which every stock raiser is vitally interested. 
Rutland, Lowa R. Jacobsen 

(“Stay with it awhile” is exactly our 
plan. While we hope not to injure any 
honest or efficient agency in livestock 
marketing, we shall endeavor to bring to 
light the defects, wherever they are, that 
exposure may correct. The system 1s 
pretty good, but can be better.—Eb.) 


INJURY TO THEMSELVES ® | was very 
much interested in your article “Ghost Meat” 

on page 16 of the August issue of the Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s W ife. You are doing a 
splendid job for agriculture, and I wish you 
success in your noble undertaking. Too many 
people are trying to get away from the funda- 
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mental principles of business and do so at a 
ereat injury to themselves. 


Mascoutah, Ill. E. A. Eckert 
(Mr. Eckert is head of the Illinois 
State Grange and an able farmer.— Eb.) 


HOME RUN HIT ®@ We have read Farm 
Journal for more than forty years and are 
happy to note one of the cleverest stunts we 
ever saw, where you sent three such out- 
standing American women to visit Mrs. 
Willkie in Colorado. Might it have been a 
egestion by “the Wife” whom the Journal 
married a short time ago? It was delightful 
reading, greatly appreciated by your readers. 
4 smashing home run hit. 


Allensville, Pa. Amos Zook 


(It was “the Wife’s” suggestion.—Eb.) 


ANTICIPATED PLEASURE ©® Since we 
eain are on the mailing list, I have with 
great pleasure noted the up-to-the-minute 
articles that concern and interest us rural 
folks. 

Many years ago, when as a youngster, I 
read the old Farm Journal which came to 
my grandfather, Manoah Reeder (1915 or 
17). I became interested in two clubs the 
Journal sponsored—*“Liberty Bell Bird Club” 
nd the “Wide-a-wakes,” a brotherhood of 
and for farm boys. I then organized a Club 
of Wide-a-wakes, Bunker Hill Clan No. 63. 

High Farming at Elmwood, Peter ‘Tumble- 
down, Walt Mason, Club items and timely 
hints you had then, interested me very much. 
Now. after the passing years have greatly 
changed American methods and means of 
farming, I find good old Farm Journal pass- 
ing out timely and instructive editorials, and 
the cream of experiences of up-to-date meth- 
ods of farming, practical items of news to 
farmers, as usual. It is like chancing upon 
an old pal of boyhood again. We are on the 
mailing list for five years, and there are no 
regrets but a lot of anticipated pleasure. 

My wife liked the Farmer’s Wife. Com- 
bined, the two are unbeatable. I have sub- 
scribed for many papers, magazines, etc., but 
from boyhood until now, Farm Journal held 
a place in my estimation that no other paper 
of its class or type could ever challenge. 
I've kept copies of Farm Journal among my 
keepsakes since grandfather was a_ sub- 
scriber. Isn’t that proof of esteem of it? 


French Creek, W. Va. J. L. Fultz 


(We are proud that so many old-time 
friends are friends now.—Ep.) 


HEARTACHE AND HANDICAP @¢ I 
wanted more than anything else to attend a 
four-year college. Because of financial diffi- 
culties, however, I was unable to do so. I am 
one among thousands. Many of us suffer 
heartache and feel handicapped every day of 
our lives because we are denied the oppor- 
tunity of going to college and better prepar- 
ing ourselves to meet the problems of our 
communities, our states, and our nation. 


Ellerbe, N.C. Mary Frances Covington 


AVERAGE 9914% © Your Journal is one 
of the very few publications in America that 
retains the status of Free Speech to an aver- 
age that at times approximates 99 42 %. Most 
other publications rate a minus of 994%. 
I expect daily to read that you have regret- 
tably (O, yes!) been closed in bankruptcy, 
but, whenever you are, you may know your 
— have given to thousands of the real 

mericans, a sense of sanity and steadiness. 


Danville, Pa, Martha M. Fetzer 








PAUL 
DERRINGER 
— star pitcher 
— star golfer 
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aroma for a pipe or 
a cigarette / 


Smoother to handle and smoother 
to smoke... you win both ways 
with Velvet. Best Kentucky Burley 
that grows ... aged for mellower 
taste .. . cut for easier rolling. 






Copyright 1940, Liccert & Myers ToBacco Co. 
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OST of the men who publish suc- 

cessful farm papers have to be 
pretty level-headed observers of farm- 
ing and all the things which affect it. 
When one of these publishers, W. J. 
Allen, of the Dakota Farmer, took a 
look at the railroad situation, he asked 


himself this question: 


“Why get all hot and bothered about 
the railroads? The trains are running, 
pretty well on time; passengers are 
being handled safely, in far more com- 
fort and at lower fares than formerly; 
freight is being handled more rapidly 
over long distances than ever before; 
... the public seems to be getting right 


well served—why stew?” 


Having asked this question, Mr. Allen 
answered it. And here’s what he said: 


“Because the hard fact is that the com- 
bination of circumstances and condi- 
tions has made a great many of the 
roads lose money; they can’t continue 
that forever and also continue to oper- 
ate properly; and the roads are abso- 
lutely essential to the Dakotas. Their 
welfare is of vital interest to Dakotans. 


Is it necessary to prove that?... Not to 
anyone who has a real conception of 
the tonnage that must be moved into 
and out of Dakota, if people are to 
stay here and thrive, and which must 


move by rail.” 


You can substitute any other farm sec- 
tion for the Dakotas, and these same 
statements will apply. American farm- 


ers need the railroads — and the rail- 


roads need the farmers’ friendship and 


support. 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the 
United States—east coast, west 
coast, border to border—go by 
one route, return by another — 
liberal stopovers—for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in 
Pullmans (plus $45 for one or 
two passengers in a lower berth). 


NOW —TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


See your local ticket agent 








Ww 








RICA IRAN 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HIGH FARMING AT 


ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
I regret to report that Gladys and 
Mary Jane [Tim’s wife and daughter 
respectively—Ed.] have been having 
something of a tough time with their 
bees. 

When the Elmwood apiary shut down 
for the season last fall, everybody  in- 
cluding the bees, probably, thought they 
were fixed up for the winter with plenty 
of food and protection. Nobody antici- 
pated the long stretches of cold weather 
we had through January and February, 
and before the girls knew it, the bees 
were chilled and sugar supplies were 
short in some hives. 

The effects appeared in the spring 
when the colonies woke up very weak 
in numbers, and the early run of honey 
was late and poor on account of the cold 
winter. The bees have used up what honey 
they made almost as fast as they made 
it, and for that reason, or anyway for 
some reason, we have had swarming to 
contend with all summer. 

I could not spare any time to help the 
girls, but I got an experienced bee man 
to come over, and he did what he could 
by rounding up queens and throwing 
weak colonies together. 

Things have been better since the 
middle of August, as the clover bloom 
has been very good around Elmwood. But 
the honey crop will not amount to much, 
as the bees will have to be nursed along 
with care and plenty of food. 

Nothing 
farming 
sprayed and weeded for the last time, 
and now it is up to them what kind of a 
crop they turn out. It ought to be all 
right, but we had an awful dose of rain 
the last week in August, and we may have 
some late disease yet. 

I see by the papers that we were both 


much else to report about 


operations. The spuds are 


wrong about the opening of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. Some local sections are 
in use now, but they were not ready for 
the grand opening by Labor Day, and I 
judge it may be the first of October be- 
fore everything is complete, toll-houses, 
filling stations. ete. 

If the opening comes in the middle of 
potato digging, it is a sure thing the 
Webb family will not get there until 
later. Tim Webb 





School Bird Clubs 
INTEREST in. bird 
creases all the time, and_ bird 
should try to organize bird clubs in all 


conservation in- 
lovers 


| communities and in every school. Now 





is the time to plan for a school club. 
Piepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the club. 
Copy the pledge, and send with ten cents to 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and receive badge 
and Bird Guide with catalog of supplies. 
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Boom Town A wow of a cast in a wow 
ind of a_ picture. Look—Clark 
ter Gable, Spencer Tracy, Claudette Colbert, . . 
ing Frank Morgan, Hedy Lamarr. Story is about | I'm Ma sy pb Mead fy ee eee 
eir the boom days in the oil territory around nig + a «« AND HE HASN'T WRONG WITH THAT ALL RIGHT, I'LL 
Burkbennett, Texas. Two-fisted Gable and THE TEACHER BEEN SLEEPING BOY! WHY DOn'T DO IT Tomorrow! 
[racy meet, compete, fight and join forces. SAYS HE'S WELL, EITHER ! ee od TO, ’ 
wn Colbert is the girl who comes from the east LISTLESS AND SCRAM EE DOCTOR ; 
in to marry one, and then marries the other. INATTENTIVE. DON'T 
ley Hedy e = of ns sol For the popular | : LET 'EM 
wd taste they dont make better pictures. | — 3 AND LISTEN To are onmak aaes 
'Ci- The Lady in A delicate and profound | y You ? A TANTRUM —kick 
her Question study of a man’s good : 2 UP AN AWFUL FUSS! 
a motives; a member of a jury is moved by | p 
ry, pity and takes into his own home the young | r 
ees woman who has just been acquitted of | “4 
ere murder. Misunderstandings follow, naturally. | > —- 
Outstanding is a brilliant performance by | 3 
:; Brian Aherne. With Rita Hayworth, Irene . \ 
_ Rich. Glenn Ford. Fine acting. direction, \ | > 
ak production. e 
1ey 
old Lucky Partners Ginger Rogers and Ronald a ae My |V 7 
Colman in an_ expertly 
et made and acted picture, with a bang-up a 
ide comedy opening that moves over into drama | 
for as the story moves on. Ginger and Colman | 
to do one tango together, the only dancing in 
the piece. With Cecilia Loftus, Spring By- 
ington, others Good. 
the 
-_ . : WHY —TH BUT, DO - 
lan The Great Hand it to John Barrymore. SOUNDS eee : cate ene A HoT DRINK IS TR Ie ce ep 
ald Profile Probably no other actor in COFFEE-NERVES ALWAYS FELT THAT Fs ad BENEFICIAL, THINK THE CHANGE 
as all history would have agreed to play in a DED A whe meter i WILL HELP 
oe —— req h yee and prec rag gue | TRY POSTUM-MADE- HIM. 
cifully his own public ane private lile and | WITH - HOT-MILK. 
the history. But here it is. Nine people of ten will | 
om like it vastly—the tenth will be puzzled. 
But Queen of Long delayed, this very fine 
ch, Destiny English portrait of Queen 
ng Victoria is one of the best “spectacle” pic- 
tures of recent times. Anna Neagle as the 
Queen, Anton Walbrook as Prince Albert 
out and C. Aubrey Smith as the Duke of Well- 
are ington head a large and excellent cast. 
me, Lavish and beautiful. 
8 I Love You’ Not at all like “The Thin 
all Again Man,” but a happy reunion 
ain of long-absent William Powell and Myrna 
ave Loy. Powell here is a small-town booster 
and amnesia victim. With Frank McHugh, 
- Edmund Lowe. Entertaining. 
syl- The Golden Ingenious ideas in this pic- a 
are Fleecing ture are developed shrewdly i 
for hy Director Fenton. Lew Ayres finds he has f 
insured a wanted criminal for $50,000, and ee never 
d | is anxious to keep his subject alive, but | LATER} drink weg duit And 
be- gangster Lloyd Nolan forces Ayres to turn | while > ae ults “1 
— him in for the $25,000 reward. With Nat = it without oe il 
Pendleton, Virginia Grey, Leon Errol. More MOTHER effects, many ot ers 
° comedy than cangsterism. A musing. = JACK, YOUR WORK 7 SAYS ITS BECAUSE, should never drink it. 
» of fititi . eS I. A L'VE BEEN er So if you are nervous 
the Slightly Hugh Herbert, one of my fa- JOULE SOON BE pee y Rt d or irritable, if you can’t 
ntil rempted vorites, in an unpretentious STAR PUPIL AT att io POSTUM / sleep, or if you have 
| little comedy which T found lightly amusing THIS RATE / : ani : F nervous indigestion—and 
’ all the way through. Peggy Moran and others | i think ae ay Sag oe ee 
_ are okay. and so’s the film. sible—switc o Postum. For Postum 
simply can’t fray nerves—it contains no 
Ladies Must Maybe they must. Anyway, caffein or stimulant of any kind. 
in- Live your sympathies will be with And Postum has a distinctive, full- 
— Rosemary Lane in this picture when her true | bodied flavor all its own that has made 
all love for gentleman-farmer Wayne Morris is it the favorite drink in millions of homes. 
a suspected of being gold-digging. Roscoe So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum, 
Yow Karns is the villain, but author George M. instead. And then, even in two short 
Cohan sees to it that virtue triumphs. | ‘ weeks, see a — — —— 
r of ier . . . see if you don’t fee er— 
e to River’s End = This he-man picture is based =—~S thanks to switching to Postum. 
— on James Oliver Curwood’s NY Postum comes in two forms: Postum, 
al of the same name, about a dying ISS made as you make coffee; and Instant 
s to jorthwest Mountie, Dennis Morgan, Eliz- KS Postum, made instantly in the cup. A 
arm a eth Earl. A little hard to believe, but Wi General Foods Product. 
dge exciting if you like the type. (-— Cupyetaht, 8060, Conseed eats Cam. 
Charles F. Stevens, a 
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IHustrator: Frederic Anderson 


PART Il 


THE STORY SO FAR: Art Cramer, re- 
turning to his Imperial Valley ranch 
from one of his mysterious flights in his 
old rebuilt airplane, has the poor judg- 
ment and ill-luck to dive over Ruth Ben- 
ton’s flock of turkeys, causing a panic 
and a $600 loss. Later, in John Benton’s 
kitchen, twenty-two-vear-old Ruth tells 
Art that she is going to a swim-dance at 
Jacumba with Phil Wyman, young neigh- 
bor and melon-grower, in a district large- 
ly planted to cotton, 


S ART CRAMER 
walked back along the read a full moon 
came up big and silvery over the sand 
dunes to the east. It was something he'd 
rather not look at just now. It reminded 
him too much of what a night it would 
be for the swim-dance at Jacumba. 

There’d be fifteen or twenty couples 
They would swim in the pool first, dane: 
until late, and afterwards there would 
be the forty-mile ride home. He could 
if he wanted to. The rest 


crash in 
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ot the gang would welcome him all 
right. But what would that get 
him? Not much chance of getting 
Ruth off alone, with Phil taking 
her 
In his house there was little to 
eat. He found an egg and fried 
some bacon and made a _ pot of 
coffee Then he went out to his 
plan 
It was good to be working on the 
old jalopy. This was one thing he 
could count on. the way some men 
felt about a horse. It had never let him 
down. And it was pretty much his own 
creation. To take a cracked-up plane and 
rebuild it and then learn to fly it in the 
few lessons he'd been able to afford. was 
something. He didn’t regret the dollars 
that had gone into her, though. She’d 


pay him back. 


In THE barn he switched 
on an electrie light, and the biplane 
wings gleamed a dull yellow beneath it. 
She wasn't much to look at. he admitted. 
Sort of rusty and faded-looking, with 
the lower wing smeared black where the 
engine threw oil. On the upper wing 
were a couple of fabric patches that 
vou could see a mile off. Still, she flew. 

Lowering himself into the rear seat 
of the open cockpit, he crawled back 
inside the fuselage and began to re- 
arrange the bracing cross wires, until. in 
time, he had a clear space in that hollow 
section of the plane’s body. He climbed 


{rt straightened 
up, panting, and 
shook his head. 
“She's sure 
conked out.” he 
said, 


se : 


dd 4 . 7% 


out and went to his work bench. There 
was still a row of holes to be drilled 
down the edge of one large oblong piece 
of sheet iron. He picked up his hand 
drill. 

This was the end of a tedious job, 
and he had thought that, working on it, 
some of the elation he had felt this 
afternoon would come back. But some- 
thing had spoiled that feeling. It wasn't 
altogether what had happened over at the 
Benton place tonight. He couldn't blame 
John Benton for laying him out so hard. 
The man was pressed and worried about 
his cotton, and he had pretty strict ideas 
about what a young fellow should do 
with his time. Phil Wyman suited those 
ideas exactly. 

Art spotted a new hole with his punch, 
and it came to him that he’d been away 
too much these months. Things could 
happen. That picture in the kitchen had 
been pretty close—Ruth and Phil getting 
a meal together. He knew how that was 
himself; it wasn’t all cooking. And right 
now they were off together, going up to 
Jacumba. 

\ vision of the long drive and things 
he knew about that, too, stirred in him a 
quick torment. Tonight he had meant 
to tell her something. ... What if he 


was too late! 


Ix TWO hours his job 
was still not finished, but he threw his 
tools suddenly onto the work bench. He 
had to get up in the air. 
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Outside the moon had risen with a 


clear flood of light. He rolled the plane 
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| 


out, intending only to fly around for a | 


he took off down the 
wasn't to drift above 
the moonlit Valley. His course was due 
west. He held it in a straight climb 
toward the dark Laguna Mountains. 
There was a landing field at Jacumba. 
But seldom used, and would be 
unlighted save for the moon. As deep, 
shadowed beneath him he 
felt his muscles tighten. These were the 
moments you could never be sure of in 


while. But when 


alfalfa stubble it 


it was 


canyons slid 


flying, this time when you began to 
figure your contact with earth again. | 


Even twenty acres was small enough. The | 


field at Jacumba was only a clearing in 
the brush. 

He picked up the highway where it 
wound across the mountain summit and 
ribbon of 


followed the gray concrete 
through a pass. Then a flat valley was 
in front of him, with a scattering of vil- 
lage lights. 


It took two circles before he located 
the clearing: and as he dropped into it 
over the brush, his tail skid and 
both wheels touching ground all in the 
same instant, a warm pride filled him. 
No need to worry about setting this old 
jalopy down anywhere! 

With the plane turned ready for its 


low 


take-off, he crawled through the wire 
fence and walked back along the high- 


way toward Jacumba’s lights and sounds. 
music ahead, 
gay for this the Valley’s 
recreation spot during the summer heat. 

Yet it was early in the season. Only 
a few cars were parked in front of the 
line of store buildings. Then, approach- 


7 he re 


voices. 


was 


was 


ing 
pool and dance floor beyond, he found a 
huddle of fifteen or twenty machines. 
Phil Wyman’s wreck was among them. 
He stopped beside it a moment before 


going on. 


He WAS too late for the 


The gang were already dancing. 


laughter and | 
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You'll want this extra nourishment 
for your family! 


ALL of Whole Wheat's Essential Food Values in These Delicious 


Wheaties Flakes— Accepted as a Preferred Wheat Cereal by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical Association 


Watch the family go for this hearty 
whole wheat breakfast with the 


'champion flavor! In Wheaties this 


a grove of trees with the swimming | 


swim. 
Remembering Phil’s neat gray flannels | 
and tweed coat he looked down at his | 


own cords and the shirt he was wearing, 


still with the sleeves rolled up. It didn’t | 


matter. They'd take him as he was. 
They did. The dance floor was open, 
dimly flooded beneath colored lights 
strung through the trees. He didn’t see 
Ruth and Phil at first, until he had 


picked a smooth little blonde whose name 
he did not remember, and had begun to 
chop wood with her. 

They were halfway around the floor 
when he came up behind Phil Wyman’s 
tweed back. Ruth’s dark eyes stared at 
him, level and unchanging over Phil’s 
shoulder. 

“Hiyah, Rufus!” he grinned, and 
leaped a hurdle with the little blonde. 

Through an hour or more he had his 
fun. The band had snap in its rhythms 
and the girls he danced with were ful 





basic cereal grain of ours is trans- 
formed into big, crunchy flakes, 
toasted to a golden turn — fairly 
packed with satisfying goodness and 
valuable nourishment. 

Yes, Wheaties are extra good, extra 
nourishing for everybody. You see, 
other so-called “whole wheat”’ foods 
may lose an important part of their 
natural nourishment through cook- 


~~ 2. Se 





ing or refining. But Wheaties are 
guaranteed by General Mills’ ex- 
clusive ‘‘ Nutr-a-sured”’ Process to 
give you all the Vitamin B, (so es- 
sential for good appetite and for the 
normal functioning of the nervous 
system), all the Vitamin G, and all 
the minerals calcium, . phosphorus 
and iron of whole wheat as Nature 
made it! 

For these vital reasons Wheaties 
are accepted as a preferred wheat 
cereal by the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Council on Foods. 

Of course you'll want your family 
to enjoy these extra benefits right 
away. Get two packages of Wheaties 
from your grocer now! 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


"breaktast = 


REG US PAT OFF 


of Champions 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of 
General Mills, loc. “"Nutr-a-sured”’ is a trade mark of General Mills, loc, 
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“BOY! Look at the money we save 


when we figure our own car financing” 


These young people are smart. 
With their eyes on their budget 
they just naturally want to save 

allthey can when they buy a car 

on time. 

And they have every right to 
know, before they buy, just what 
they get and what they pay. 

With the new GMAC “Figuring 
Chart,” you, too, can see exactly 
what your financing cost will be 
in advance, based on the amount 
of time you want and the amount 
you wish to pay monthly. 


Seasonal Basis Plans. 


If you intend to buy a car on time, 
the General Motors Instalment Plan 
offers you both low financing cost 
and broad insurance protection for 
your car. In addition, you will get 
alot of personal satisfaction from 
the liberal and friendly treatment 
that is an integral part of the 
Genera] Motors way of purchasing 
out of income. 

So, before you buy, send the cou- 
pon below for your free GMAC 
‘Figuring Chart’? and see how 
much you can save. 


If your income is received on a seasonal basis and you desire 


payments to conform with the receipt of your income, please so indicate on the coupon 
when you send it to us. In return, you will receive the details of a wide range of payment 
plans designed to help you in the purchase of a new or used passenger car or truck. 


GENERAL MOTORS Lam 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


This plan is available only through dealers in 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « LASALLE and CADILLAC cars 


cai —_— ae ce oe 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION FJ 




















t | |e 1775 Broadway, New York 

; \ Please send me copy of the GMAC ‘‘ Figuring Chart’’ 
| figuring \ i for car checked bel w. 

chart [) CHEVROLET ) PONTIAC [) OLDSMOBILE 
é I BUICK ] LA SALLE 0 capittac 
4 a I Name 
| z Address 
Send for this Free City — ee ee 
i “* Figuring Chart’’ i 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL a __ State . U.S.A. 
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of go. But this wasn’t what he had come 
for. Phil and Ruth, it seemed, were 
making a straight night of it together, 
and he wouldn't cut. There was some- 
thing on between them. 

Phil talked a lot as they danced, 
gravely, his head bent to hers. Working 
up a good case of some kind, Art decided, 
and tried to read Ruth’s face. She was 
too quiet for this kind of a party, but 
that was all he could tell. 

There came a short intermission. He 
saw her get up from a chair when the 
music started. Alone, she stood with 
her eyes searching until they found him, 
and then she came across to where he 
waited and lifted her arms without a 
word. 


He WAS glad they 
didn’t have to work out on this number. 
The band had gone back to something old 
and slow. They danced close. 

It was enough, for a little while, to 
have her in his arms and drift. With a 
sudden queer feeling he realized how 
much this and his drifting high in the air 
were alike; that there was in him the 
same sense of confidence and strength 
now as in those times. 

Funny, he thought, how long it had 
taken him to understand what this girl 
could mean. They had grown up to- 
gether in the Valley, had gone to the 
same mountain picnics and had taken 
the same dare-devil trips—at least they 
thought so—to Mexican border towns. 
She had only been a good scout to have 
along, those years. 

It was the last year on their Class Day 
at the beach when he had known how 
much he was in love with her. He re- 
membered the exact moment, lying in the 
sun, and it was right then that his de- 


(Continued on page 81) 





Couer Reprint 


Would you like a copy of Jack 
| Murray's goldfinch cover painting 
on the opposite page? It is not 
only brilliant and beautiful in it- | 
self, but bird lovers will find it | 
ornithologically correct. 


The reprints will be on heavy 
| paper, suitable for framing, and 
| will have no lettering—only the 
| goldfinch painting. 


Send ten cents, which includes | 
postage, to Dept. B., Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer's Wife, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Our supply is limited, so re- 
member—first come, first served. 
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SOLDIER, SOLDIER, WILL YOU MARRY ME? 
' Veteber /V¢0 serene 











( Makes 9-Inch Pie) 


Developed and proved by Mary Ellis Ames, Director 
Pillsbury’s Cooking Service 


TEMPERATURE: 450° F. for 101 O° Kf 10 


Plain Pastry for 1 crust 
6 medium-sized apples 
3 tablespoons PILLSBURY'S 
l cup sugar 
1. Roll out crust to about 
edges. - Pare, core.a si 
3. Mix flour, sugar, and 
thoroughly Pour over ipples. S} 
spoons sugar over top 4. Bake 
duce heat to moderate and fi 
Says Mary Ellis Ames: Uyoudon't 
go ahead and bake this pie with 
house Phen, next time you me 
Best. Bake this pte again. We tl 
If for any reason yo re me 
to Pillsbury’s Best—your money » 
tion. We believe you'll like tl 
and tenderness Pillsbury’s Best gives t 





loves t 


WHAT makes 


By MARY ELLIS AMES 


s Best so good 


Director Pillsbury’s Cooking Service 


You want facts about foods you 
buy for vour family. Here are the 
factsabout Pillsbury’s Best Flour: 
1. Before we buy any wheat to 
use in Pillsbury’s Best, samples 
of that wheat are milled into 
flour. and the flour is baked into 
foods, to pre ve in advance that 
the wheat 1s of Pillsbury’s Best 
qualitv. Wheat of this quality 


i 


dollars extra every ycar—yet It 


! | 
costs you only about boa more 


per recipe Wn your own baking. 
2. Every hour. during the mill- 
ing process, Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour 1s laboratory-tested. Also, 


samples of every days run are 


IMPORTANT NEWS Look for valuable THRIFT STARS on the recipe folder packed in your bag of Pillsbury’s Best. Save them—they 
are redeemable for women’s fine silk hosiery, silverware, Cannon towel sets, boy’s and girl’s wrist watches, and other fine merchandise. For free 
booklet showing premiums, write Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Dept. 75, Minneapolis, {Ainn. (THRIFT STARS also come with other Pillsbury products. ) 





costs Pillsbury thousands of 


ac tually baked into foods, which 
arc passed On by experts. 

3. Pillsbury’s Best 1s made of a 
“balanced” blend of fine wheats, 
and lias Ou; money-back Vuare- 
antee to give you perfect satis- 
faction, not only in bread, but 
I pastry, biscuits. and cakes, 
and not only once, but every 


lime you use it. 


I think you ll be proud of the 
baking you'll do with Pillsbury’s 
Best. The next time you see this 
bag at your grocers, ] hope 
youll try it, because I know 


you ll like it. 
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Please Don’t Wait! 
EAR EDITOR: I’m voting for “Wait- 
ing” to win first prize among your 
August letters—the North Dakota girl 
who was waiting until she and her fiancé 
could afford to get married. But, I want 
to urge her, as hard as I can, not to wait. 


I’m saying to her: 


“There’s always a way—you won’t 
starve. You will get no braver, no 


stronger—and no younger. You say that 
parents nowadays won’t offer a_ small 
start. The trouble is they won't consent 
to their children marrying until they can 
give them a big start. Today they want 
the boy to be as well off as the’ girl’s dad 
is NOW. Don’t ask anything of them; 
start as best you can, together. I hope 
you get the $10 prize. I hope you marry 
and start out as tenants, if need be. I 
hope you have neighbors who will give 
you a shower of, say, an old hen and 
chickens, foodstuffs, home-made _furni- 
ture, rugs, bedding. Neighbors who will 
lend you the use of a team and let that 
boy work for them for money to feed his 
wife, and who will give you milk and 
butter until you can buy a cow. I know 
such lovely neighbors. 

“IT hope you will feel rich when ‘old 
dominick’ hatches fifteen little chicks, or 
the old sow has nine little pigs, or when 
you can your first fruit. Oh, life can be 
very rich, if love and youth go hand in 


hand. Don’t wait!”—One Who Did, Ten- 


nessee,. 


Useful Children 


EAR EDITOR: I always read the 


letters from Farm Women first, for 


I find it helpful to see how other farmers’ 
wives are getting along. I have seven chil- 
dren—the oldest 14 years, the youngest 
12 days. The children and I do most of 
the farming on our 90 acres, as my hus- 
band has to do trucking to help pay the 
bills, but in some ways this may not be a 
bad thing. I believe in bringing children 
up to be self reliant and capable. 

Three of the oldest children belong to 
a 4H club, and exhibit at local fairs. It 
is fine training for them to compete with 
others. My oldest boys do all of the 
chores, while the girls are good cooks and 
do all manner of housework. Last sum- 
mer when I was gone for a week to a 
ounty women’s camp the older children 
lid all of the work and took care of the 
younger ones. Each child has a week’s 
vacation in the summer, off the farm, and 
all seem content and happy. 

My children are as mischievous and 
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full of fun as any, but they also know 
how to work and how to save money. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but I think that it’s 
a fine thing to have useful children in 
these times.—Vermont Mother. 


Possession 
By Mildred Cartwright Jobson 
I own these lands, 
And yonder hill and valley 
Know that they are mine... 
For did I not as late as yesterday 
Brand paths with foot-pressed sign 
And touch with ceremonious hands 
The rock and pine? 
These wide-spread fields 
Leapt into life 
From seeds I scattered 
In the Spring. 
For their rich yields 
I gave as price 
A sinewy offering. 
The cricket and the bird 
I claim . .. for every 
Sound or song that’s heard 
From ground or tree, 
Belongs to me. 


“You Mustn’t Farm” 
EAR EDITOR: Why is it that the 
minute a boy or girl shows signs of 
being above average in intelligence, every- 
body encourages them to get off the farm. 
“You mustn’t waste your life on a farm,” 
“You’re too good to be tied to a cow’s 
tail all your life,” etc. I think this is par- 





THE $10 LETTER 
“Easier Way to Help” was voted by read 
ers as best letter in August and won $10. 
All other letters printed were awarded $3. 
Please vote this month and write a letter 
of your own if you wish. It must be orig 
inal. 
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ticularly wrong now when white collar 
jobs are so scarce. 

I’ve seen so many go, the girls to be- 
come nervous tired teachers or office 
workers, the boys struggling to make a 
place for themselves in the business or 
professional world. Some make a go of it, 
others come back, beaten and bitter. 

Some of our greatest statesmen and 
scholars have found farm life the most 
satisfying of all. Why not encourage the 
best of our farm boys and girls to stay 
in their own communities and build up 
happy, useful lives? ——Farmer’s Daughter, 


Vew York. 


Simple Grooming Best 


HY is it that so many farm women 
look poorly groomed? A few prob- 
ably don’t care, some are ignorant of good 
grooming rules, others excuse themselves 
with the time-worn wail: “I just don’t 
have time to do anything for myself!” 
Then there are those who try hard 
enough, but, who I contend, are going 
at it in the wrong way. They'll go to 
town and get a glamour-girl permanent 
that only a Hollywood hair-dresser could 
fix, and then wonder why “I can’t do a 
thing with my hair!” A simple, becoming 
hair-do, one they could fix themselves, 
would be so much neater than a stringy, 
disheartened looking permanent. 

In an effort to keep from tanning they 
end up neither tanned nor bleached, but 
splotchy looking. Why not go ahead and 
tan? Get a glorious, even coat, then 
choose clothes that compliment such col- 
oring. Complicated clothes and flashy 
make-up have no place on the farm 
woman, and she looks out of place in 
them. Conservatism and good quality 
should be her laws. Of course this is just 
my opinion. But as a farm woman who 
has to contend with the problem of trying 
“to look like something” and still do farm 
work, that’s what I think—Be Yourself, 
Texas, 


They’re Common But Beautiful 
EAR EDITOR: Are you other farm 


women ‘sperimenters? I am, and do 
I have fun! A few years ago I ordered a 
Beta grape root and planted it at the base 
of our windmill tower. I placed it at the 
lower side where it would get plenty of 
water—for we do have wretched droughts 
here—and we trained it to that tower and 
coaxed it to grow just a little more ‘til 
now it is a thing of beauty! We picked a 
bushel of fine grapes from that vine in 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HERE have been two things that 

Dad and | have hankered all out 

lives and never got: children and a 
farm. Maybe that’s why Uve called him 
Dad for nearly forty years and he’s called 
me Mom. 

Dad’s been a book agent, selling books 
every week from Monday to Friday. A 
good life, for Dad likes running round 
the country, he likes folks, he likes books. 
But he knows that without children it’s 
been lonesome for me. Hardly once 
would he come back on Friday that he 
hadn't a farm picked out for us to retire 
to. He’d say: “Mom. I picked out the 
tidiest place—up by Trumbull’s Corners. 
White house. red barn... 2” That would 
always be the beginning of it. 

Along came that summer Dad and I 
were sixty. | remember it was late May 
and warm and I'd been out sniffing the 
air up and down our block, thinking as 
I always did how good it would be to 
smell country—country at my elbow and 
not three miles off. That was about what 
I was thinking when up drove Dad. | 
could see he was excited. His hat was 
hardly on his head at all, pushed way 
back. and his cheeks were flushed like 
they always are when he’s up and done 
something unexpected. He swung him- 
self out of the car, gave me the usual 
once around and kiss and shouted: “Mom, 
I’ve bought you a farm.” 

There wasn’t any question about 
whether I'd like it or not. All I asked 
was “Where is it?” He grinned at me 
like a seven-year-old. “Just where you'll 
best like it. Two miles out from the State 
College. I kinda thought you'd be liking 
your farm near a lot of nice boys and 
girls. We might get us a couple and 
fool ourselves into thinking we’d born 
and raised them.” 

Dad retired a month later. We packed 
up everything and drove off to the State 
College. The farm was a honey—white 
house, red barn. It had good low fields. 
black and rich looking. It had a bit of 
rolling pastures. a goodish patch of 
woods, and through the middle of the 
farm ran the prettiest stream with willows 
and flat rocks banking it. “We can dam 
it up about there,” Dad pointed to where 
it curved some, “and make a swimming 
hole for that boy and girl we’re going 
to get us.” 

A lot had to be done to the house and 
barn. But everything at the core was 


-_ 





sound. Dad and I camped out that sum- 
mer while the workmen were shelled 
around like peas out of a pod everywhere. 
And happy! Don’t tell me that sixty-year 
old folks, loving each other, sound in 
mind and body, can’t be about the hap- 
piest folks in the world. Life doesn’t 
scare us any more. We’ve culled and 
sifted carefully what’s worth doing. We 
don’t waste life at sixty. 


Si MMER school was on 
and Dad and [ would primp up after 
a day’s work and go over to the campus 
and make friends with some of the boys 
and girls. We got to know a lot of them. 
We got to asking them out for picnics. 
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You’ve no idea how tickled they were. 
Guess we must have cooked a ton of hot 
dogs and hamburgers that first summer. 

But this isn’t Dad’s or my story. It 
belongs mostly to Jenny and I'd better 
get on with her. She wasn’t a student, 
but she hoped to be that fall. She was 
in Hot Johnny’s restaurant, earning 
money to help her along. We liked Jenny 
right off the docket. She was little, 
awfully flushed and tired looking; kinda 
desperate looking, too, as she carried 
those heavy trays in and out. Dad—who 
does the oddest things without letting 
on what he’s going to do—finished his 
dinner, got up, took the tray from Jenny 
and said: “Look, this is going to be my 
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job for the next fifteen minutes. [’m 
going to bring you a glass of iced coffee 
and a plate of ice cream. And while you 
eat I rustle food. What kind do you 
want?” Meaning, of course, ice cream. 
We got to know Jenny pretty well that 
summer. She’d walk out on her free 
days and spend them with a book, under 
a tree, too tuckered to talk till evening 
came. Then around our supper fire she’d 
let out little bits about herself. Her 
grandparents had raised her, but they 
mother had run away 
from her father while she was a baby. 
So he parked her with the grandparents 
aid went off about his own sweet business. 


were gone. Her 


Never showed up again. 
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Jenny could sing and Dad and I do 


admire singing. She would sit while 
darkness gathered, the fire dancing on 
her solemn little face. and she'd let out 
that voice of hers just as natural, as free 
as a Ballads, she sang mostly. 
She was old fashioned to look at. hair 
parted in the middle and twisted in two 
wheels behind her ears. Not a frill or a 
patch of color on her. Straight looking. 
These complexes that they say can bog 
folks down never troubled Jenny. Every- 
thing about her flowed along like our 


bird’s. 


stream, clear, outreaching. 

Before the summer was over we knew 
we wanted Jenny. Dad put it up to her 
one night. The house was about done. all 
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Illustrator: Walter Baumhofer 


“I want something as big as a farm, as a 
home, as a man to love me always.” 


but the paper hanging. So we took Jenny 
up to a little room that looked over the 
stream and Dad said, spreading out two 
rolls of paper: “Kinda wish you'd tell 
us which one you like best. You see Mom 
and I are hoping you'll come and live 
with us while you go to college.” 

For a moment [ thought Jenny was 
going to get all riled with sudden feel- 
ings. But that wasn’t Jenny’s way. She 
cleared up in a moment. She kissed me 
and she kissed Dad, solemnly, as if taking 
the veil. Then her face crinkled all over 
with pleasure and she said: “Id like it 
better than anything I could wish for.” 


H ALF of the barn-loft 


we'd had finished for a boy to fill one of 
the rooms. We'd gotten pretty well ac 
quainted with the men at the college 
and they agreed to think about and send 
over any likely boy that came. A week 
before college opened they began to drift 
over. Most of them drifted back again. 
Dad got to shaking his head kinda dole- 
fully. “Don’t feel about one of them as 
I do about Jenny.” 

College opened, term got to 
days old. We were at when the 
knocker banged twice. Jenny went. She 
her face all 
heels 


he two 
supper 
came back in a moment, 
lighted up from inside. On her 
strode Con Hegarty—lIrish, impudent and 
merry as a lark. We didn’t know he 
was Con Hegarty, of course, till Jenny 


said it. “He’s come to see if you will 
have him,” she explained. 
Well, it wasn’t a matter at all of 


He’d made 
up his mind he'd have us; and neither 
Dad nor I could resist taking him any 
more than two children could refuse 
candy. Con had a way with him, and, 
as the Irish say, he had it entirely. He 
moved out the next day and settled him- 
self in the barn loft. While Con was 
putting himself and his things to rights 
he sang—and how he could sing! He 
filled the barn and the open space be- 
tween it and the house. He sang like a 
flock of Irish blackbirds, clear and high 
and strong and true. 

We enjoyed that first winter with our 
boy and girl, our house, and the college 
within arm’s reach. We made no effort 
to fill the second room in the barn loft. 


whether we would have him. 





That terrible cake 
spoiled the effect 
of my whole dinner! 


T WAS a “special occasion”—Sue had 
worked all day to make every detail of 
her dinner perfect. No wonder she was 
broken-hearted over her cake failure! 

If only she had known the importance of 
the right baking powder. She would have 
understood why so many expert cooks rely 
on Royal for dependable results every time. 

You see, Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” that 
is different from most baking powders. 
Royal begins its work the moment it is 
stirred in the batter. Thus the expansion of 
the batter is comtinuous and even. That is 
why Royal cakes are fine-grained...light... 
fluffy. Why they keep their delicious moist- 
ness and flavor longer. 

Many ordinary baking powders seem to 
have an explosive, uneven action. A greater 
part of the expansion is delayed until the 
cake is in the oven. Rising is often over- 
rapid. It may blow the batter full of large 
holes. Then the cake will be coarse...dry... 
crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the difference in results: 


UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 





A Penny a Cake-—that's about all it costs to use 
Royal—and you protect ingredients costing 30 
to 40 times that much. Pure Cream of Tartar 
makes Royal cost more per can—but the differ- 
ence per baking between Royal and ordinary 
baking powders is only a fraction of a cent! 


Remember, Royal is the ow/y nationally dis- 
tributed baking powder made with wholesome 
Cream of Tartar—a product of fresh, luscious 
grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no bitter “baking 
powder taste."’ So ask your 
grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. You'll 
agree it's well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, you should 
have a copy of the Royal Cook 
Book which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, biscuits, 
muffins, pies, puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name and ad- 
dress to Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington St., New York 
©1940 Standard Brands Inc. City. Dept. 510, 
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\ hired man could wait till spring. We 
bought a second-hand piano for Jenny 
and Con. It was mostly Con who sang 
evenings, with Jennie singing only when 
she was urged into it. 

I liked it best that way. and somehow 
it suited her. She'd pick a song and 
kinda live with it while she brushed and 
dusted, putting the swing of the music 
into what she did. There was one ballad 
she sang oftenest. It had a string of 
verses, but I remember only the first one: 

“Soldier, soldier, will you marry me, 

With your musket, fife and drum?” 

“No, fair maid, I cannot marry thee 

For I have no coat to put on.” 

So up she went to her grandfather's 

chest 
{nd lrought him a coat of the very, 
very best, 
{nd the soldier put it on. 
The other verses told how he couldn’t 
marry her because he had no pants, no 
shoes. no shirt. And when she'd fitted 
him out. good, he left her. 

“Some men are like that, Jenny,” I 
said one day. 

“It’s the women that make them that 
way. said Jenny, as if she knew. 


My. WHAT a year we 
had! It didn’t seem as if two sixty-year- 
olds could get so much fun out of life. 
The days weren't long enough to pack 
in all the excitement, the plans and 
prospects our girl and boy were ever- 
lastingly hatching up. It seemed as if 
they'd been about as starved for parents 
as we had for children. 

That doesn’t mean that Con didn’t 
have any. He had both. But they'd 
grown awfully far apart from each other. 
\s far as I could make out they were 
pretty intolerant of |youth—modern 
youth. Took it for granted it couldn't 
be trusted—not in a State College. I 
kinda guessed that Con was a throw back 
to some gay, vagabond ancestor and his 
parents saw him headed for destruction. 
[ had to kinda suggest he write home 
once in a while. But after he showed 
me one of his mother’s letters I gave 
that up. It was so chock full of “don’t.” 

Con and Jenny tried out for the glee 
club and made it. My, but it was good 
to hear them come back evenings from 
practice; we could hear them singing, 
way down the road. Both joined the 
chorus, but it didn’t take them long to 
pick Con for solos. Before spring, twhis- 
perings began that they were going to let 
Con sing a group of songs at the May 
Day Concert. Jenny just bubbled over 
with pride. You would have thought it 
was she who was going to sing special. 

It was the tag-end of winter when 
Jim came to us. A horrid night, with 
snow, wind, a beating of sleet against 
the windows. There we sat, snug, warm, 
content, as only a bad night outside can 
make you feel,.when there came a reg- 
ular fusillade on the knocker, as if who- 
ever was there was determined we'd hear 


it above the storm. Dad went. We could 
hear him telling whoever it was to lay 
off his things. Then they came in—Dad 
and a great lanky, homely man some- 
wheres in the middle twenties. Gaunt, 
that’s what he was—gaunt and sad. 

“Here’s Jim Farwell. He lives up the 
road a couple of miles. Make you ac- 
quainted with my wife. Mrs. Curtis, our 
girl, Jenny Taylor, our boy, Con Hegarty. 
Sit down,” said Dad. 

He sat, the chair seemed too small 
for him. He stretched his long legs to 
the fire and smiled a kinda cadaverous 
smile. Yet it was kind and knowing. 
What he said was: “I hear you’re look- 
ing for a hired man. Mr. Curtis. I'd like 
to get the job. My wife died this winter. 
A farm for a solitary man gets to be a 
mighty lonesome place.” 

So that was how it was. Jim closed 
his farm and moved in. We bought what 
stock he had; and our family, numbering 
five now, was complete. 

Jim was a State College graduate. He 
kept pretty much to himself, a_ silent 
man by nature, I guess, and the sorrow 
he’d taken on so young made him more 
silent. But I like to think that life began 
to lift for him after he came to us. 

The next four years went by us on 
slippered feet. Little change, one way, 
and yet in other ways there was a lot. 
One thing I ought to tell first, and that 
is about that first May Day Concert. Con 
sang his group of songs, and the audi- 
torium went well-nigh crazy. He had to 
have a dress-suit for it, tails and all. 
He got them too. But it wasn’t until a 
couple of years later that we found out 
Jenny paid for it. We wondered for quite 
a while why Jenny came to be going out 
nights that spring, tending campus 
babies, helping at dinners and such. 


Ler me say this about 
Con, he was no idler, no loafer. He 
worked his time and more on the farm, 
and laughed and sang over his work. 
He gave generously and took generously. 
He was generous to Jenny, took her to 
dances, played with her, talked foolish 
and kind, until he had Jenny’s solemn 
little face all crinkled up with laughter. 
She needed it all too, and the way I 
looked at it, paying for that suit was her 
way of saying “Thank you.” 

Maybe she found out long before we 
did Con’s way with money. He just 
wasn’t interested in money, earning or 
hanging on to it. If he had it he spent 
it; if he didn’t, he got along without 
it or somebody else supplied it. What was 
important was living, kind and gay and 
free. Music was important. And after 
a while we got the feeling that Jenny 
was important. I knew from the night 
of that May Day Concert that Jenny was 
in love; that life meant Con and nothing 
else was important to Jenny. 

You have to be sixty, or thereabouts, 
to know how quickly and quietly four 

(Continued on page 67) 
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PURPOSE OF CONTEST: To induce more 
women to try Maca, the remarkable new 
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HURRY HURRY! HURRY/ 
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HERES A CONTEST THATS 
MADE TO ORDER FOR WOMEN 
</7S SHORT AND SWEET — 
AND WHAT GRAND 816 





IMAGINE WHAT A 
GORGEOUS OUTFIT 
THOSE 816 PRIZES 
wie avr! 
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SIMPLY FINISH THIS THOUGHT 


i | 7 ike Maca Yeadt because _________ ~~~ 


(complete this thought in 50 additional words or less) 
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like Maca YEAstT because - - - - - 


THIS CONTEST 
CLOSES OCTOBER |*" 
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5 PRIZES OF *10 EACH and 
150 PRIZES OF *1 EACH! 


make with Maca Yeast! When you taste 
n 50 bread with that real old-fashioned flavor, 


yeast that acts fast, keeps without refriger- 
ation, and which gives bakings the rich, 
old-fashioned flavor everyone loves! 

Imagine winning one of the big cash 
prizes in this simple and easy contest and 
discovering a glorious new kind of baking 
yeast that you'll want to use every time you 
bake bread or rolls! Well that’s just the 
opportunity that’s offered to you now, but 
you must act at once. This contest closes 
finally at midnight October 1st! 

Once you’ve tried Maca Yeast and seen 
how grand it is, it won’t take five minutes 


additional words or less, and just think of 
what you can do with $500 if your state- 
ment brings you the big award! 

When preparing your entry, think of the 
outstanding advantages Maca Yeast offers 
you. Think of using a yeast that you can 
keep on your pantry shelf—and still have a 
yeast that’s ready to go to work immediately 
after stirring in a cup of lukewarm water! 
Doesn’t it remove the most trying bothers 
connected with bread making in the past? 

And as for flavor! Well just wait till you 
and your family taste the bread or rolls you 


you'll feel doubly inspired to enter this 
contest to win. For Maca bakings call up 
pleasant memories of the kind of bread 
“mother used to make’! And remember, 
Maca makes it easier to get these results! 

So learn the facts about Maca Yeast this 
week and enter this contest right away. 
You may be the very one to win the big 
$500 first prize, or any of the additional 157 
cash awards. Read the easy rules and get 
your entry in the mail before midnight, 
October 1st. Act at once. 


Your Grocer Has Maca Yeast . . . Get It Today! 


DON’T LET THIS OPPORTUNITY PASS a | 
GET YOUR ENTRY IN THIS WEEK=SURE a 








Hints To Help You Win 


To write a winning entry, first decide 
what advantages about Maca YEAST you 
like best. Then simply complete the 
thought: “I like Maca Yeast because 
--<--- ”— using 50 additional words or 
less. For example, if you like the way 
Maca Yeast keeps without refrigera- 
tion, you might say something like: “I 
like Maca Yeast because I can keep it 
on my pantry shelf even in warm 
weather and not have to bother about 
making a spec ial trip to the store when 
I want to bake.’ 

Or, if the fact that Maca acts fast makes 
a big impression on you, you might say: 
“I like Maca Yeast because it gets me 
off to a quick start on my baking. I 
simply stir Maca in a cup of lukewarm 
water and by the time I’ve measured 


my other ingredients it’s ready to use.” 


Or, you can write about the marvel- 
ous flavor Maca gives to bakings. Or 
about the combination of advantages 
you find in Maca Yeast. Remember, 
simple original statements are wanted. 
Fancy writing or “flowery” words will 
not count extra. Write an honest opin- 
ion about Maca—as you'd say it to a 
friend. 

The important thing is to write a 
statement and send it in. Don’t think 
your statement isn’t good enough. Let 
the judges decide. It may 
win you $500 in cash! 
Send your en- 
try now. 













For your protection Maca Yeast is 
dated. Look at the date when you buy. 








FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES... 


1. Simply complete the thought: “I like Maca Yeast be- 
cause - - -”’in 50 additional words or less. Write on one 
side of a sheet of paper. Print or write your name and 
address plainly. Please send no extra letters, drawings 
or photos with your entry. 

2. Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 1791 Howard Street, 
Dept. C, Chicago, Illinois. You may enter this contest as 
many times as you choose. Each entry must be accom- 
panied by three silver foil wrappers (or facsimiles) from 
packages of Maca Yeast. Be sure to use sufficient postage. 

3. This contest closes at midnight, Tuesday, October 1, 
1940. Entries postmarked after this date will not be ac- 
cepted for judging. The prizes are as follows: 

500 in cash will be awarded to the sender of the best 
letter; $200 in cash to the sender of the second best; 
$100 to the third best; $10 in cash for the next 5 best 
and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best entries. 
4. Entries will be judged for onenely. sincerity and 

aptness of thought. Decision of oa es will be final. 
Fancy entries will not count extra uplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of ties. No entries will be returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein become the property 
of the Northwestern Yeast Co. 

5. Residents of Continental United States may com- 
pete, except employees of the Northwestern Yeast Co., 
their advertising agency, and their families. This contest 
subject to all United States and local regulations. 

6. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible 
after the contest closes. Prizes will be awarded at that 
time. A complete list of — winners will be sent to 
anyone requesting such information after October 1, 1940. 
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Do you realize how much 


schools are from the one you went to? 
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different today’s best rural 


See if this story 


doesn’t make you want to go back to school yourself! 


Ky Carroll P. Streeter 


IHustrator: Edward Shenton 


Up ON the top of Blue 


Ridge mountain. in Warren County. New 


Jersey. back in the trees and along a side 


road, stands a little one-room school that 
means something to you and your chil- 
dren. For it tells the story of a new day 
that is coming to rural schools. includ 
ing the one in your neighborhood. 

If you were to step into the Franklin 
Grove school you would probably be as 
amazed as I was. It didn’t seem like 
school as you and I knew it. 

In our day. “going to school” meant 
trudging off down the road to a building 
where a teacher exposed everybody alike 
to a “course of study.” You learned (or 
didn’t you?) the bones of the body and 
what bounded Tibet. (If you’re like me 
you wouldn’t know a metatarsal bone 
from a fibula by now). You recited in 
classes up front—as many as the harried 
teacher could squeeze into the day. You 
“learned” facts, and held onto them until 
examination day or you didn’t pass—a 
terrific humiliation. Things were quiet 
and nobody moved except by permission. 

What a startling contrast is the Frank- 
lin Grove school. Fortunately there are 
now a good many schools like it. Un- 
fortunately, there are more that are not 
within hailing distance of it. But they 
will be, and before many years, too. 

Children of Franklin Grove regard 
school as an adventure land—a_ place 





where they constantly experience the 
thrill of discovery, where every day they 
venture further into strange new worlds. 
They just have to hurry down to school 
every morning to see what theyre going 
to find out about next. 

Take Bill, for instance. When Miss 
Julia Weber came to Franklin Grove as 
teacher, Bill was a big twelve-year-old 
still in the second reader, just putting in 
his time until the law would let him quit. 
In any ordinary school Bill would have 
been a failure. But today he is working 
successfully with children of his own age. 
He is president of the little student body. 
And he has turned out to be one of the 
most talented boys in school—not long 
ago he made the stage settings for the 
school’s marionette show all by himself. 

“Every child is pathetically eager to 
learn,” Miss ‘Weber explained in com- 
menting on Bill. “All you have to do is 
take his hand and show him the way.” 
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As the drawings on these pages show, 

“School isn’t just a little walled building 

any more. It’s as wide and far as feet. 

and motor, and radio, and newspaper, 

and magazine will take eager children. 
And that’s surprisingly far.”’ 


The tragedy is that in too many of our 
schools nobody does it. All children are 
put through the same paces, in the same 
way. and devil take the hindmost. 

Fortunately. we are beginning to get 
some new ideas about what a good school 
is. Franklin Grove illustrates three of 
them clearly. What are they? 

Well. the first is that there are many 
wonderful things to learn, some found in 
books and some not. Some come from 
the teacher, some from other people in 
the community—maybe a carpenter or 
the depot agent. You learn wherever the 
learning is to be had, not just from a 
dozen textbooks. 


Isnt it amazing how 
long we have had schools right in the 
midst of the open country which, while 
teaching the parts of speech and the prod- 
ucts of the New England states, apparent- 
ly haven’t thought of helping children to 
know the surroundings which crowd right 
up to the school house door? They've 
studied about erosion in a book and hav- 
ent seen the gullies in the school yard! 

One of the first things Julia Weber had 
her children do was make a study of their 
own community—its history, its people 
since the days of the Indian, its soil, its 
industries. It used to have 3.000 people, 
now it has but 400. Why? 

“I’m more sure that this kind of study 
is right than anything I do,” Miss Weber 
told me. “Every child needs roots. He 
needs to see where he fits into his own 
community. Presently he discovers that 
all places are interesting. He wants to 
learn about the whole state, then about 
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the rest of the world. Wherever he goes 
he will learn to know about that place, 
learn to be at home there. A_ big city. 
for example, will not overwhelm him: 
more likely he will be curious about it.” 

Franklin Grove children have discov- 
ered a wonderland within a quarter of a 
mile of the school house door. They have 
their own museum in which they put the 
rocks, the birds’ nests, the pressed wild 
Howers of their neighborhood. Each child 
has his own nature-study plot on his own 
farm—maybe an acre along the creek in 
the pasture—and makes a list of all of 
the plant and animal life he can find 
in it. Nature hikes in the fields and 
woods are part of the school curriculum. 

Nor is the children’s curiosity limited 
to their own neighborhood; it only starts 
there. Several times a year they take bus 

ips to more distant points. ranging all 
the way from the shore of the ocean to a 
They keep abreast of 
irrent events all over the world. Here 


newspaper office. 


is one little country school that subscribes 
' 


to the New York Times—and reads it! 


A MONG other realms 


these children explore are those of music, 


vood literature. fine pictures. Miss 
Weber feels that an introduction to these 
things is every child’s right. If she can 
show him something of the delights in 


these fields she knows that he will con 
tinue to explore them throughout life. 
That's why she takes time every day to 
read some really good piece of poetry 
or prose in school. and that’s why time 
is taken for listening to the symphonies 
and operas that the radio can bring right 
into this obscure little building back on 
the mountain if someone will merely turn 


the little box on. 

The children try their own hands at 
the dramatic arts. When I was there they 
put on their own version of Pinocchio 
with marionettes. They had written their 





own dialogue, made the scenery, and 
made the dolls. 

“Why! Last year Lloyd was so shy he 
couldn't speak a piece of two lines in 
front of the school.” his mother told me. 
“But this year he was able to take the 
role of Little Black Sambo in one of the 
earlier marionette shows. Things like 
this have made him a different boy. He's 
developed poise and self assurance. To 
me that’s as important as anything he’s 
learning in a school book.” 

“But.” you may be wondering. “What 
about the Three R's? They're important, 
too.” And with that Miss Julia Weber is 
in full agreement. Just because children 
do some other things the Three R’s need 
not be slighted. In fact they can be 
learned better, because children then take 
a lively interest in everything that goes 
on at school. And it is significant that 
iven in such 

arithmetic 


whenever standard tests are 


uo 
S 
u 


things as reading. spellin 





and geography the Franklin Grove chil- 
dren do better than average. 


Tu E second of the Frank- 
lin Grove ideas is that instead of giving 
every child the same “dose” of learning, 
in the same manner, the treatment is 
adapted to the special needs of the indi- 
vidual child. Bill's case. cited above, is 
but one example. 

The first thing Julia Weber did, in 
taking over the Franklin Grove school, 
was to visit the home of every pupil to 
learn something about each child and his 
background. In the school room she lets 
each youngster go as fast as he is able. 
She can do this because there are no pub- 
lic recitations. There are classes, of 
course, but in drill work, for example. 
each child works with Miss Weber at his 
seat. Meanwhile the others practice by 
themselves—they don’t just waste time in 
listening. If Susie Brown who is only 
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eight years old can read sixth grade ma- 
terial, that’s what Susie does. But big 


Bill, who is back in the second reader, 
starts there and, without the humiliation 
of a public performance gets special help. 

In Franklin Grove the children are 
grouped according to age, not grade. Not 
only does this allow larger and fewer 
classes, but it avoids embarrassments for 
some of the children. Doesn't it seem 
sensible? 
IncienTALLy. the 
one-room school is better able than any 
other school to do these things. Here 
children can be grouped according to 
age instead of grade. And here they can 
have the individual attention that each 
child needs. In fact. the three Helping 
Teachers of Warren County, who super- 
vise schools ranging from the one- 
room kind to large centralized plants, 
are unanimous in preferring the one-room 
school provided (and that’s a big “pro- 
vided”) you have a teacher like Julia 
Weber and have neither too few nor too 
many pupils. The trouble is that too few 
one-room schools can meet those provi- 
sions for more than an occasional year. 

The third idea demonstrated by Frank- 
lin Grove is that children learn best if 
they can DO something connected with 
what they are reading about. Then they 
begin to see some meaning to it, and they 
take an interest. 

That’s why the Franklin Grove children 
not only study about healthful diet but 


have two cages of white rats on which they 


try good diets and poor. And it’s the rea 
son, too, why Miss Weber’s children spent 
considerable time last year in studying 
the Records Kept by Mankind—records 
dating from those chipped on stone and 
written on papyrus down to those printed 
in today’s newspaper. 

As part of that study they made a 
book which tells what they learned. The 
children were assigned to write the vari- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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2 cups pastry 1 
flour 
1% teaspoons Arm 2 
& Hammer or 
Cow Brand 
Baking Soda 1 
14 teaspoon salt 34 
i cup butter or 
other shortening 14 


3. Slowly add the eggs 


RED DEVIL’S CAKE 


2 eggs 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three 
times with the baking soda and salt. 2. 
Cream the butter until light and lemon 
colored. Add sugar gradually, beating 
after each addition until light and fluffy. 


beaten until they are almost as stiff as 
whipped cream. Gradually add the choco- 
late which has been melted and cooled. 
4. Stir the vanilla into the milk. Alter- 
nately add the dry ingredients and the 
milk, beating until smooth after each 
addition. Add the boiling water and beat 
in well. 5. Turn into a greased cake pan. 
Bake. Frost with soft chocolate icing. Let 
cake stand two hours before cutting, to 
allow the red color to develop. 


Amount: Two 8-inch layers 
Temp.: 350°F. Time: 
All spoon measurements level 
Send for free recipe book and set 
of bird cards in natural color. 





























cup sugar 


squares (2 ozs.) 
unsweetened 
chocolate 
teaspoon vanilla 
cup sour milk or 
buttermilk 

cup boiling water 


which have been 


25-30 minutes 
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‘ANY BOY WILL L 


Orinne 
Johnson 


LL boys love a room of their very 
own, one that is planned and out- 
fitted with their interests and com- 

forts in mind. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Marchione of Connecticut. with their own 
hands, made it possible for their two sons. 
13 and 6 years, to have just such a bed- 
room. It was a problem, for the room 
measured only 8 by 14 feet, which at best 
isn’t spacious. And to complicate mat- 
ters, the pitch of the roof was so steep 
on two sides that only in the center of 


| the room, a space 7 by 8 feet. was there 
| normal ceiling height. However. by elimi- 


nating furniture and building bunks 
under the deep pitch of the roof they 
managed nicely. 

The bunks were built of pine boards 
and standard twin-bed 
size springs, with draw- 
ers set in the base. Addi- 
tional covered storage 
space was built in at the 
head of each bed for 
baseball bats and tennis 
rackets. Of course a bed- 
room must have a closet. 
so a tour-foot cupboard 
was built into a recessed 
portion of the wall. It is 
just wide enough to take 
care of coat hangers 
hung from a rod down 
the center, and high 
enough for men’s trou- 
sers (40%) 
from the rod. Above are 
open shelves for books 
and all of the other 
treasures dear to a boy’s 


when hung 


heart. 
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The next need was a desk. The logical 
place was under the window, but if placed 
there. its legs would interfere with pull- 
ing out the drawers in the bunk. So a 
school-size desk was built and screwed to 
the wall under the window. When two 
unpainted chairs had been stained maple 
(like the desk and bunks) the furniture 
was complete. 

The practical linoleum floor covering 
is battleship gray. and in the center. one 
of the boys painted a ship’s big red steer 
ing wheel which seems in keeping with 
the adventurous scenic-map_ wallpaper 


and the steering wheel lamps over each 
bunk. The bedspreads and the draw cur- 
tains at the windows have nautical de- 
signs in blue on a red background. 
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1, “REMEMBER HOW dull and dreary 
this room was? Now look—and | 
couldn’t have done it without Pab- 


y wpeehe a 


co’s ‘Stainless Sheen’ Floor Covering. 


r 
ke 










This Mother Goose pattern, wall-to- 
wall, gives life and color to the whole 
room. Pabco ‘Stainless Sheen’ is so 
inexpensive I could afford to do 
- over my kitchen and bath, too.” 


UR a 





* 

EASY TO CLEAN. Be- 
cause of Pabco’s 
special, hard-finish 
surface, little effort 
is required to keep 





“Stainless Sheen” im- 
maculate. Just go over 
floor lightly with a mop. 


** 
COLOR. You'll love 


the gorgeous colors 





and patterns in “Stain- 
less Sheen” both rugs 
andy ard goods for 
wall-to-wall. 


**e* 

COSTS LITTLE. Pabeco 

“Stainless Sheen” rugs 
| and yard goods cost 
| so litthle-—and Pabeco’s 


exclusive finish makes 








2. “LOOK WHAT this new Pabco ‘Stainless Sheen’ 3, “IM REALLY PROUD of my kitchen now. This ‘Stainless | it unusually wear. 
tile pattern does for my old bathroom! Did you ever Sheen’ pattern is so cheerful and it gave me the idea for a vaus Giles dedles (0 
shten a room so? And it cleans so grand color scheme. Footmarks don’t show and grease or | show them to you, 

er loses its sheen.” anything spilled wipes up so easily with adampcloth or mop.” | 





FLOOR 


Stainless Sheen COVERINGS 


Chicago, San Francisco, Makers, also, of Pabco *‘Luxury Floors’ of Inlaid Linoleum 





CO 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., New Y 
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IM CRAZY ABOUT 
OUR COUNTY AGENT! 
















7/1 WANT YOU TO MEET OUR NEW 























Y) COUNTY AGENT. HE'S GOING TO 
V\ STAY AND EAT DINNER WITH US! 
V “4 Z 
7 Vy, 4 * 
WE 2 (GZ 
Pes SEA «GA GLAD TO 
7 HAVE You! 
OO COME IN 
OUT OF 
THE RAIN. } | [/\. 
$e \ 
bs iat ; rj 











I'M SORRY ABOUT THE CLOGGED 
SALTCELLARS, BUT THIS SPELL 
OF WET WEATHER IS TO BLAME ! 


MY WIFE ALWAYS BuyS 

A SALT CALLED MORTON'S 
THAT DOESN'T -~ 
LUMP AND 


CAKE WHEN 
IT RAINS! 














LATER nee | 

7 | UNDERSTAND THERES A SAL 
CALLED MORTON'S THAT DOESN'T V3: 
CLOG SALTCELLARS! CAN YOU 
TELL ME THE REASON? (f,8 








CRYSTALS THAT DON'T 
STICK TO ONE ANOTHER 
ON RAINY DAYS! 


e) 2 








WHAT 














\( WHY, YOU'RE ABSOLUTELY RIGHT / 
\) BUT DOESN'T IT COST A WHOLE LOT } 
MORE THAN SALT THAT CAKES ? 


» NO, AN AVERAGE }r9** 
FAMILY CAN ENJOY — 2} 








MORTONS SALT = "5 
FOR ONLY > / 
; 2° A WEEK! » 
THAT CERTAINLY 
ISN'T MUCH. 


- . 
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A big farm favorite because 


WHEN IT RAINS 
IT POURS 


Morton’s Salt has two outstanding fea- 
tures that have made it the most widely- 
used brand on American farms. First, 
its uniform cube-shaped crystals slide 
freely off one another in wet weather 
instead of lumping together and choking 
up saltcellars. Second, it comes in an 
casy-to-handle round package with an 
unproved wire-hinged pouring spout that 
won't tear out. Yet an average family 
can enjoy it for only 2c a week! Try it! 


1O0DIZED OR PLAIN—WITH A 
SPOUT THAT WON’T TEAR OUT! 











'M €RAZY ABOUT OUR COUNTY 
AGENT FOR PUTTING US WISE TO 

1S WONDERFUL WOW-CAKING SALT! 
THIS W R | ! 





Sur Wan Dene 






| WOULDN'T 
HAVE BELIEVED 
THAT ANY SALT 
COULD POUR SO 
PERFECTLY IN , 




















Seal below 
denotes the 
accep tance 
of Morton's 
lodized Salt 
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ky Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


\ ITH the turmoil 


that’s ahead in the world, no matter who 
wins the war, our children are going to 
need, more than ever before, a religion 
to sustain and guide them. But how are 
we parents going to give it to them? 


Well, Angelo Patri said recently: 
“Fathers and mothers do well to send 
their children to Sunday School, and 
they do better to take them there... . 
In Sunday School they form habits of 
good thinking and good behavior and they 
insensibly store up ideas of spiritual life, 
of ethical standards, of moral values. . . 
These become fundamental springs of 
thought and behavior for a lifetime. The 
young person may seem to wander from 
these standards for a time, but he can 
never forget them.” Parochial schools 
make the same contribution. 


IF ANGELO PATRI is 
right and if twentieth century civilization 
is to be saved, the children of our homes 
must receive from their parents, from 
their schools and from their churches 
what earlier generations have received. 

“Return to Religion” implies that the 
author of that widely read book had an 
experience to which he could return, an 
experience so vital that when life for him 
headed into disillusionment, he wished to 
possess that early experience again. 

But what of those who do not have such 
a background of childhood memories? A 
millionaire business man in a_ western 
city tuned in regularly on an early morn- 
ing hymn sing. Why? Because those 
hymns were associated with his childhood. 
His mother sang them. He had not en- 
tered a church save to go to funerals for 
thirty-five years, but when he returned to 
religion he said, “Those songs mean more 
to me than all my ships and oil wells.” 

When President Harper, founder of the 
University of Chicago, was in his last 
illness and as he approached unconscious- 
ness, he reached for the hand of a close 
friend, and whispered, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” 

Psychologists have a name for that, but 
our concern is with its reality. It may 
seem a little thing to teach a child a 
prayer and day after day to lead the child 
in its repetition. But infinitely more is 
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being caught than is being taught. For 
repetition becomes a very essential factor 
in character-building. 


My PARENTS gave 
me no tangibles. My own inheritance has 
to do entirely with memories, but memo- 
ries are, I know now, more valuable and 
of greater practical worth than money 
ever could have been. And more impor- 
tant than words spoken are the circum- 
stances under which they are spoken. The 
child will hardly forget the prayer but 
will even more clearly remember your 
hand on his head. 

Behind the old-fashioned “air-tight” 
stove of the small sitting-room of the very 
small house where I lived as a boy, stood 
an armless chair, the chair in which my 
mother rocked her babies. In our family 
my mother was the early riser and always 
when I came from my attic room I found 
her Bible upon that chair. Generally it 
was open. Even an unemotional scientist 
will tell you that the memory of that has 
had a powerful effect upon my whole life. 

In religious education of children the 
church can do a great deal but, in the 
sum total of youth guidance, compara- 
tively little. One or even two hours of the 
week is not enough. Non-sectarian religion 
in public schools has made commendable 
progress. But it still remains for the 
home to lay the moral and religious foun- 
dations that in the opinion of our wisest 
is the only structure destined to survive 
the shock of man’s inhumanity to man. 


You do not know, nor 
do I, what our children shall face in the 
generation immediately ahead. But we do 
know that the only hope for individuals, 
for institutions and for nations, the only 
hope at last, is character. Knowledge 
gives us the machine but the machine be- 
comes either an instrument of healing or 
a weapon of torture. Character is the 
determining factor. I have seen airplanes 
poised to carry a doctor and nurse to a 
remote sheep-station in the heart of Aus- 
tralia, but also I have heard them drone 
above the open cities of Europe. 

I cannot stop this war but as a parent 
I may help create a Christian experience 
in my children, and through them exert a 
redeeming influence upon all mankind. 
Greater than Stalin or Hitler is the one 
who taught Abraham Lincoln to pray. So 
it may be with you and me. 
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MATILDA: Oh me, oh my—tead this. I 
knew there’d be trouble if Ted didn’t 
stop picking on Jane. 


SUSAN: The poor creature! He raised 
such a fuss about his shirts—she got 
desperate and left. Come along, Ma- 
tilda—we'll fetch her back and show 
her how to keep the brute happy. 


TED: Yep—the merry-go-round next! My 
shirts look so swell since you put that 
big, golden bar of Fels-Naptha to work, 
I'm going to treat the three of you to 
everything in the park! 


Golden bar or golden chips 


FELS-NAPTHA BANISHES 
“TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 


Wherever you use bar-soap, ba] 


use Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Wherever you use box-soap, 
use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips. 
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SUSAN: You heard me, young lady! He 
wouldn't be always storming about 
tattle-tale gray—if you'd stop using 
weak-kneed soaps that can’t wash clean. 
MATILDA: Change to Fels- Naptha—golden 
bar or golden chips. Either way, you get 
richer, golden soap working with gentle 
naptha! That team sure makes dirt scat! 





SUSAN: And take it from your wise old 


auntie, Jane, nothing beats Fels-Naptha 
Soap Chips for washing machines. Husk- 
ter, golden chips—they're not puffed up 
with air like flimsy, sneezy powders. 
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Carol and Phyllis, 


Our Michigan Guest Cook 


Suggests How to Use Fsod in Raising a Healthy Family 


hy Miriam Williams 


ITH a house full of boys and 

girls, planning and _ preparing 

meals has to be fairly simple, or 
you'd be cooking all the time,” remarked 
our Guest Cook as she stirred one of her 
favorite puddings on our Farm Kitchen 
stove. And that was only one of many 
indications that we had, while she was 
with us, that she “knows how to manage.” 
You have to, with a family of nine. 

It was because Mrs. George Marshall 
is such a good manager, and because 
the seven young Marshalls are such a 
thoroughly fine, healthy family, that we 
asked her to come to Philadelphia to be 
next in our series of Guest Cooks. She 
travelled 800 miles by airplane from her 
home near Albion, Michigan, to show our 
readers how one woman does an espe- 
cially fine job of feeding a family. 

She not only knows what goes to make 
well-balanced meals, but how to provide 
the food at moderate cost, and how to get 


the family to eat what she prepares. 
That’s an accomplishment. Her main rule 
is simple: use lots of what yeu have on 
the farm, buy what you need, prepare 
food so it looks and tastes good, and, 
finally, have plenty of good conversation 
and fun at the table. 

We folks at Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife agreed that this is a good rule when 
we saw and sampled some typical Mar- 
shall meals. Back on their Michigan 
farm, the seven Marshall children, rang- 
ing from the 4-year-old twins to the 21- 
year-old son, think that mother’s butter- 
scotch pudding and vanilla custard ice- 
cream (which make use of lots of milk) 
are “tops.” Her tasty vegetables and 
supper salad bowls go over big with the 
family, and a fruit or cooked dessert is 
as welcome as any rich pie or cake. You'll 
find the recipes on these pages. 

They may not know it, but the Mar- 
shalls’ lack of finickiness and their liking 
for simple, wholesome food is tribute, in- 
deed, to their home training. The boys, 
Mrs. Marshall confided, really didn’t like 


beets. But as always with a new food, 


cooks Jor 


they were urged to take “just a little 
taste.” If someone continued to show a 
dislike for a food, it was never commented 
on. They just passed the food on and 
said nothing about it. The whole family. 
except Mr. Marshall, drinks milk at least 
twice a day with meals, and gets a gen- 
erous amount more in cooked foods. 

It would cost a lot to live as well as 
the Marshalls do if they didn’t raise, can, 
and store a large amount of their food. 
Like many farm families, they are proud 
of their garden which keeps producing 
until late frost; of their flock of White 
Rocks, their dairy cows, their home-cured 
bacon. Mrs. Marshall usually cans 400 
quarts of fruits and vegetables and 75 
quarts of beef at butchering time. She 
bakes twice a week. 


Wuen we discussed 


recipes that were favorites with the 
family, I realized that each one of Mrs. 
Marshall’s has a story of its own. The 
bread is made in a certain big bowl which 
holds just the right amount of liquid, the 
spice cake is a birthday favorite, the salad 
was at first a device to introduce a new 
vegetable until it became a family favorite. 
The ice cream recipe was a good example. 

“And how many does the recipe serve?” 
I asked, as we turned the freezer in the 
Farm Kitchen. 

“Now, let’s see,” figured our Guest 
Cook. “I always make a freezer full, and 
that’s enough for two meals Sunday, even 
with the children’s friends in for supper. 
Then we pack the rest in our refrigerator 
trays, or in the freezer in the winter, for 
the next day. I always take ice-cream to 
family reunion, and my two gallon freezer 
makes enough for two dipperfuls each.” 

“And how many go to your reunions,” 
I persisted, and found that there were 
35 Marshalls in the near-by vicinity. 

So we call this Family Reunion Ice 
Cream. We liked her recipe particularly, 
since it is smooth but not overly rich. 

As she sat around our dinner table 
with the editors of Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, we were impressed by 
Mrs. Marshall’s knowledge of farming. 
She could visit easily about varieties of 
oats, the price of wool, and how the milk 
cooperative is getting along. Another 
thing that interested us is the use of the 
family-council idea in the Marshall home. 
“The whole family knows where our 
money comes from and how it is spent,” 
Mrs. Marshall explained. 

Each one in the family gets a big 
“kick” out of living on the farm. Each 
seems to think that being a Marshall and 
having eight others to share their good 
times is about right. And we agreed. 
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MARSHALL MENUS FOR FALL 
Breakfast 


Tomato juice 
Cornflakes and sliced bananas 
Bacon Toast Cinnamon rolls 

Hot cocoa Coffee or tea 


School Lunch 


Salad sandwiches: ground meat, pickles or 
celery, salad dressing, lettuce. 


Fruit Cookies Milk 


Twins’ Mid-morning Lunch 
Whole wheat sandwich Milk or Fruit 


Sunday and Weekday Dinner 
Fried chicken Cream gravy 
Mashed potatoes Late corn 

Celery and carrot strips 
Hot biscuits Jelly Milk 
Homemade ice cream 


Home canned beef with dumplings 
Scalloped potatoes Swiss chard 
Whole wheat rolls Butter 
Baked apple Milk 


Two Suppers 
Dried beef gravy on potatoes or toast 
Salad of tomato, lettuce, pimento 
Bread and Butter 
Pumpkin pie Hot tea or milk 


Cream of toma’o soup Crackers 
Scrambled eggs Creamed potatoes 
Brown bread and butter 
Watermelon 


Family Reunion Ice Cream 


3 qt. milk 4 eggs 

/, flour | c. heavy cream 

3 ¢. sugar VY tsp. lemon extract 
4 tsp. salt | tblsp. vanilla 

Scald milk, add mixture ot flour, 2 cups of 


salt and beaten eggs. Cook until 
Kened, stirring to keep smooth. Remove 
heat, add remaining cup of sugar, 
rings. cream; strain, cool. Pour in 2 
on freezer: pack in ice and salt, freeze. 


Butterscotch Pudding 


| qt. milk V4 c. cold water 

3 thlsp. butter | tblisp. vanilla 

2 medium brown 5 tbisp. flour 
sugar 5 tbisp. cornstarch 


3 eggs, beaten 
tld milk in double boiler. add butter and 
(if brown sugar is dark, use half 
Beat eggs. add water. mix with flour, 
cornstare} eve measurements). add_ to 
k. stir and cook 15 minutes, stirring until 


rt Add vanilla, pour in dessert dishes, 
cool 


Favorite French Dressing 


! can tomato soup Vy tsp. pepper 

74 ¢. salad oil | tsp. mustard 

4 c. Mnegar Dash of paprika 

2 ¢. Sugar | tsp. grated onion 

| tsp. salt 

Put all ingredients in a bowl and beat with 


t Dover beater. Use on lettuce, cabbage, or 
other crisp vegetable salads. For a hearty 
en bean salad, drain canned beans, add 


rem h dressing, and let stand one hour in a 
c ld place. Toss in salad bowl with shredded 
lett or cabbage. chopped celery, garnish 


with slices of |} ird-cooked egg. 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Oatmeal Cornflakes Top milk Brown sugar 
Poached eggs Toast Doughnuts 
Milk for children Tea or coffee 


Homemade Doughnuts 


3 eggs | tsp. baking powder 
I c. sugar Vp tsp. salt 

1 ¢. sour cream V, tsp. nutmeg 

| tsp. soda 4 c. sifted flour 


Beat eggs, add sugar, then sour cream (not 
too rich). Add sifted dry ingredients to make 
a soft dough. Roll out to %4” thickness, cut, 
let stand 20-30 minutes. Fry a few at a time 
in deep fat (pre-heated to 365°F.) until brown. 
Turn once during frying. Drain on unglazed 
paper, sprinkle with sugar. 


Dinner 


Meat loaf Mashed Potatoes Gravy 
Buttered carrots 
Whole wheat bread Butter Pickles 
Butterscotch Pudding 
Milk Hot tea or coffee 


Meat Loaf 
3 Ibs. ground lean 2 c. milk 
beef I tblisp. salt 
I Ib. sausage | tsp. pepper 
2 eggs | c. bread or 
1 small onion, minced cracker crumbs 


sprinkle of sage 


Mix all ingredients thoroughly. Shape as one 
or two loaves in a large open pan (74%4”"x11%4” 
x2”). Bake 2% to 2% hours in a moderate 
oven (350°F.), depending upon thickness of 
loaf. 


Supper 


Creamed potatoes and diced frankfurters 
Tomato, cabbage and celery salad bowl 
Fresh rolls Jelly Milk 


Sliced peaches with cream Cookies 
Snickerdoodles 
1 c. butter or part 3 c. sifted flour 
other fat I tsp. salt 
2 c. brown sugar 3 tsp. baking powder 
2 eggs | c. raisins, cocoanut, 
1 c. milk or nuts 


Cream fat, add brown sugar (loosely packed), 
eggs, and cream thoroughly. Add raisins and 
milk alternately with sifted dry ingredients. 
Drop by spoonfuls on greased tin, sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon. Bake 10-12 minutes 
in a moderate oven (375° F.). 








er 
(HAIS country just wouldn't be the 
same without church suppers—those 


traditional American events, built of 
endless hours of work by cheerful church 
ladies, of solicited preserves and pickles, 
of countless jars of country cream and 
fat pumpkin pies! Son drives mother 
with her casseroles and kettles to the 
church, daughter waits on tables, 
father pays cash for his own chickens. 
transformed into chicken pie. From the 
proceeds come carpets, repaired 
roofs, back salary for the minister, com- 
munity spirit and good will. 

So take a little trip with us as we 
look in on some traditional church sup 
pers, for here may be some new ideas 
for managing the next church (or Grange 
or community club) supper in your own 
community more successfully. 


and 


new 


An Illinois Money-maker 


Of sure-fire popularity is a fried chick- 
en dinner. Put a couple of golden-brown 
pieces, good-n-done, with fluffy mashed 
potatoes and cream gravy nestling along 
side, on a plate made colorful with a vege- 
table and a crispy fresh salad, homemade 
pickles and jelly. Along with this goes 
bread and butter, homemade pie and cof- 
fee. What man won't dig down in his 
pocket for that! 

So successful is this that the 
Ladies Aid of a country church six miles 
north of Urbana, Illinois, clear $50 and 
their 50-cent dinners, served 


dinner 


more on 


noon and night for motorists en route to 
the State University on football days. To 


FARM 


ORGANIZING BETTER CHURCH SUPPERS 
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advertise, they place signs on 
the highway, run an ad in 
the local paper, and send 
cards. All food 
coffee. 


is do- 


bread 


post 
nated, except 
and _ butter. 
Under a 
man there is a chicken com- 
mittee, a potato committee, 
and committees for salads, 
vegetables, pies, coffee, tables 


general chair- 


and decorating, and waitresses. The hall 
is decorated with colors of the teams 
playing that day. Hostesses seat 


and create a friendly atmosphere. 


Oo > s 
guest: 


Community Affairs in 

New England 
Church in 
idea of 


From a Congregational 
Storrs, Connecticut, 
keeping records of meals served from one 
year to the next. A half dozen years back 
thoughtful chairman started the 
church women on the plan of keeping a 
notebook, so for all of the years since, 
they have records of each menu, the num- 
ber of people served, supply lists and 
prices, who donated what, whether there 
was too much or too little, and diagrams 
of table arrangements and decorations. 
At their annual Spring Strawberry 
Supper. for example, 200 people were 
served, and the women cleared $21.42. 
But at a fall Turkey Supper, the commit- 
tee just about broke even, paying market 
price for all food (such as 33 cents a 
pound for turkey). Every detail of cost and 
amount is recorded for the next chairman. 


comes the 


some 


In the Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


Famous for miles around are the din- 
ners of a German Lutheran Church at 
Farmersville, Pennsylvania. Perhaps the 
largest affair is their Ham and Egg Sup- 
per, served in April. To feed 1150 people, 
they used 790 pounds of home-cured ham, 
81 crates of eggs, 66 pounds of beans for 
baking, 7 crates of celery, 50 quarts of 
chowchow, and 250 pies. This church also 


has a Chicken and Waffle Supper in the 
fall. a Turkey Dinner in the winter, and 
a regular Wednesday cafeteria supper. 
with homemade crullers and doughnuts 
sold on the side. 

Most elaborate 
is the young folks’ Menu Supper. when 
patrons can choose from a printed menu. 
just as in a restaurant. There is a huge 
variety: baked ham, meat pie, fried or 
scalloped oysters, pepper-pot soup, and 
several kinds of potatoes, vegetables, and 
desserts. Huge dinners can be handled 
without confusion, for this very fine new 
church (largely financed by suppers) is 
equipped with no less than eight stoves, 
several sinks, and rows of cupboards. 


meal of all, however. 


Oysters on the Seaboard 


In a suburban section of Philadelphia, 
a Quaker Friends’ Meeting is famous for 
its annual Oyster Supper. Guests have 
their choice of panned or fried oysters 
(fine enormous oysters dipped in egg and 
fried to perfection). With the oysters are 
scalloped potatoes. a wonderful cabbage 
slaw with cream dressing. pickled beets, 
rolls, jelly, ice cream and homemade cake. 


Young Folks in New Jersey 

Our last stop is New Jersey. An ex- 
perienced chairman there says that sup- 
pers for young folks in their church must 
not cost more than 40 cents. They ask for 
a few donations—potatoes, milk, cream, 
and perhaps cakes—and they make their 
own ice cream in a 30-quart freezer owned 
by the 4-H Dairy Club. The freezer is 
turned by a tractor. In the autumn. a 
popular centerpiece is made of oak leaves, 
red apples and ears of yellow corn. The 
women find that they can buy paper 
tablecloths and napkins as cheaply as 
they can launder linen ones. 

Here is their menu: alphabet soup 
(veal stock with alphabet noodles), meat 
loaf, mashed potatoes and gravy, Harvard 
beets, rolls and butter, ice cream and 
cake,—an inexpensive popular supper. 
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Let Quality Guide You In Choosing 


i) Insist On HEINZ Strained Foods! For Over 70 Years 
B Food ! Now Heinz Famous Keystone Label Has Been A Symbol 
a y % 7 Of Uniformity, Purity And Flavor! 














OU CAN rest assured that baby’s get- 
Tan the highest quality foods on 
the market when you serve him Heinz 
Strained Foods! For they’re made with 
the same home-like care and skill that 
characterize the preparation of all the 
57 Varieties! Fresh flavors and colors, 
important vitamins and minerals are 
captured by cooking choicest fruits, 
vegetables, meats and cereals scientifi- 
cally—vacuum-packing them in enamel- 
lined tins. Let quality be your buying 
guide —order a supply of these 14 





4 


n the 
. and 


pper. 
hnuts delicious foods for baby! 





Feves. 


hen REMEMBER, TOO, THESE 
nenu. FOUR ASSURANCES OF 
huge QUALITY 


ed ol 1. VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
and are preserved in high degree by scien- 
tifically cooking finest fruits and vege- 
tables—vacuum-packing them in special 
ndled enamel-lined tins. Quality is controlled 
» new from seed to container. 


s) 1s 2. THE MOST MODERN cook- 
toves. ing and packing methods have been 
developed by Heinz specialists in Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research. 

3. FURTHER ASSURANCE of 
uniform excellence is furnished by con- 
phia, stant research work of scientists in 
Heinz Quality Control Department. 


. and 


yards. 











is for 
have 4. ALL HEINZ BABY FOODS 

on dealers’ shelves are checked regu- 
ysters larly by Heinz salesmen and replaced 
x and by fresh stocks after a limited time. ~ 
s are Quality is controlled from Heinz kitchens q 

to consumer. BY 

ybage = WEINZ 


beets, 


cake. 


. Heinz 


sup- 


k fo STRAINED FOODS 


ream, 


STRAINED 


Hy HEINZ CY 




















; Pare, \ These Two Seals 
their at a Mean Protection 
wned on For Baby 
a r 32 os 
aves, ary <=“ ~Well-Balanced, Highly Nutritive, And . 
a 3 ? Coarser In Texture, Heinz 12 New Junior 
y as Foods Have Rich Flavors Your Strained- 
_ Foods Graduate Will Relish! 
meat * a 
oe Heinz Junior Foods é 
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RIGHT little chrysanthemums in 
the garden, trees turning red and 
gold, short sunny days and cool 
nights all say one thing: summer is over 
and fall is here. What are you planning 
to wear in these cooler months? Dresses 
that looked smart when put away last 
spring, unexpectedly, look quite different 
when you take them out. Some can be 
pepped up and modernized but if a new 
frock is needed consider the ones on this 
page—all good types. 
Popular colors this fall are dark brown, 
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hy Mary KR. Reynolds 


Juniper green (deep and foresty looking). 
Indian summer (bright russet), Huckle- 
berry (frosty purple), Night Flight blue 
(autumn navy) and Scarecrow gray (very 
dark shade of gray). and_ black, the 


standby. These will be worn separately 
and in combination. 

Hats at present are designed for the 
back of the head to show the modified 
pompadour that is coming in. Gloves are 
chosen to match either hat or bag or 
sometimes both. Skirts are tending to 
become straighter but for active wear 
they have width through pleats or are 
cut with a flare. 

A one-piece dress, like No. 472 may be 





PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS. BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE. 





SEND TO PATTERN DEPT., FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE, PHILA., PA. 
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made with a contrasting blouse, or not, 
as you choose. There is a double breasted 
closing below the square collarless neck 
line. 12 to 20 years, 30 to 38”. 

\ dress for any daytime occasion is 
No. 497, with its soft flattering fullness 
ind neck line with which costume jewelry 
may be worn. 14 to 20 years, 32 to 44”. 

Enormous patch pockets are the deco- 
rative feature of No. 517. It also has 
the new shaped mid-section that joins 
the four-piece skirt to the blouse. Two 
sleeve lengths. 12 to 18 years, 30 to 36”. 


The American’ favorite with the 


younger set is a lumber jacket blouse 
and box-pleated skirt like No. 475, 12 to 


20 vears. 30 to 38”. 
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“The worst fight | ever had 
with my wife” 
iyi 








1. My wife came from a rich family. I came 
from a poor one. And we got along swell... 
that is, until the baby came. 








3. “Look here,” I said to Peggy, “I’m fed 
up on this namby-pamby stuff! I don’t want 
my boy to grow up to be a sissy. You're 
going too far with all this special powder, 
special food, special this, special that, and 
above all that special laxative.” 
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5. “That’s why I’m giving the baby Fletch- 
er’s Castoria. It’s designed especially for 
children. It has no harsh, ‘adult’ drugs and 
works mainly in the lower bowel, so it isn’t 
likely to disturb the appetite, or cause nau- 
sea. The doctor said he couldn’t recommend 
a better laxative than Fletcher's Castoria.” 
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2. Then Peggy’s ritzy upbringing started to 
tell. She spoiled the baby from morning till 
night. You never saw as many special gadg- 
ets as she bought for that child. Finally one 
day I blew up and we had it out. 





(at 











y 
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Hh 

4. “Wait a minute—you’re acting like a 
fool,” Peggy came right back: “that special 
laxative for the baby is what the doctor or- 
dered. He says a baby’s delicate system is 
different from an adult's, and shouldn’t get 
an adult’s laxative.” 


“nll 








6. “And listen, Jim, you know our son is 
cranky about taking any medicine. Well, 
does he go for the swell taste of Fletcher's 
Castoria! He loves it. I don’t know what I'd 
do without Fletcher's Castoria in the house?’ 


(That’s the end of the story . . . except we 
haven't had a cat-and-dog fight since!) 


CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially for children 
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“‘A Miracle is happening 


to you right now — 


‘NEW-BORN-SKIN’ 


for your OLDER Skin!” 


sy. Lal Cate 


oe 





Nature is bringing you a New-Born 
Skin that can make you look lovelier 
with the aid of my 4-Purpose Cream! 


ITH every tick of the clock, a new skin 
Wi. coming to life on your face. your 
arms, your entire body. Will it be a more 
glamorous skin? 

It can be! says Lady Esther. If only you 
will let my 4-Purpose Cream help free 
your skin from those menacing flakes of 
worn-out skin that steal your beauty! 














My Face Cream gently permeates these 
lifeless flakes ...whisks impurities away 
... helps nature refine your pores... yes, 
helps reveal your New-Born Skin! 

Ask your doctor. Ask him if he has ever, 
for any skin condition, administered vita- 
mins or hormones through the medium of 
a face cream. 

But ask him if every word Lady Esther 
says isn’t true—that her cream removes the 
dirt. impurities, and worn out skin be- 
clouding your New-Born Skin. 

Try my 4-Purpose Cream at my expense. 
See if it doesn’t bring you New-Born 
Beauty—keep your Accent on Youth! 
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TO WEAR AT HOME 








RETTY house dresses 
are as easy to make 
and to launder as un- 


types. And 


| 
| 


attractive 
they certainly are a great 
deal easier to look at. Wit- 
ness the three on this page 
which are charming as well 
as practical. Why not sur- 
prise and please your fam- 
ily by appearing soon in a 
pretty, new dress planned 
for home wear? 
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The lines of No. 443 make 
your waist appear very small, 
while the softness of the bodice 
and the flare of the skirt make 
it a flattering type. Pockets 
may be left off if desired. A 
house-coat version is also in- 
cluded. Designed for 12 to 20; 
30 to 38. 

No. 418 is a gay, charming 
and very youthful dress with 
buttoned-back closing, gath- 
ered skirt and shaped bretelles. 
Make it, please, in a gay cot- 
ton and trim it with rickrack 
to contrast or harmonize. De- 
signed for 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 

You will be cool and pretty 














mM in No. 467, a fresh looking 

ii) apron-dress. The front panel 
HU is in one from neck to hem 
and the dress spreads out flat 

os to iron. Easy to put on, too. De- 

467 signed for 14 to 20; 32 to 44. 








PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS. BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE. SEND TO PATTERN DEPT., 





2 (You can paste this ona penny postcard) s 
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;  I.apy EstHer, 7168 West 65th St., Chicago, Il. = 
4 3 
. | ‘R | : Please send me your generous ~ 
: sample tube of Lady Esther $ 
> Face Cream; also nine shades of Face Pow- 2 
, Fe 

der, FREE and postpaid. (60) $ 

Fs 

4 3 
- Name 2 
= 
+ 

Address_ $ 

5 2 
4 s . od 
= City... ate. $ 
i : ; Fy 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont $ 
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FARM WOMEN'S LETTERS 


(Continued from page 41) 
‘38. got more last year, and it is loaded 
with grapes now! 

And do you know that lima beans make 
wonderful vines for your porch? Or that 
rhubarb is as lovely in your flower garden 
is expensive foliage plants? Or that a 
plum thicket is the best thing yet for the 
poultry yard? 

Let’s open our eyes to the beauties of 
tur common fruits and use them in our 
vards.—Ovzarkian. Missouri. 





Autumn Sacrament 
By Mildred Cartwright Jobson 
Bend low, 


In reverent silence 

Place with tenderness 
The lowly, graceless bulb 
In well-turned earth. 


This sacrament 
Is Autumn’s humble prelude 
To mystic Resurrection 


And Rebirth. 


Family Nut Festival 


1) AR EDITOR: After the first hard 
frost our family has a little festival 
of its own. L pack a big picnic basket. 
my husband gets out the truck, the chil- 
ren collect an assortment of bags and 

iskets, bore holes of various sizes in a 
few boards, and we start out for a day in 

walnut grove in the back pasture. 

My husband climbs the trees and 
shakes down the nuts, the children pick 
them up and carry them to a place near 
the truck and I sit and pound them 

rough the holes in the board. We have 

ind this to be the most satisfactory 
vay to hull them. Everyone has a most 
larious good time in the warm autumn 
inshine. The children. of course, make 
side trips for bright leaves, berries, and 
hickory nuts, to add to our store. 

When I have a little time, after the 

its are dry. I crack a pailful, using a 

ut cracker designed especially for black 
walnuts. In fifteen minutes I can crack 
i peck or more of nuts. These I pick out 
during the evenings. The kernels are then 
sifted through a quarter inch mesh screen 

[ use the basket of my French fryer. 
rhe larger ones are then ready for mar- 
ket, the others can be used at home. Some 
are packed in cellophane bags and sell 
in local stores (a 3 oz. bag, 10 cents). 
Most of the kernels are packed in strong 
bags and shipped to a produce 
house in the city which pays from 30 to 


pape I 


2 cents a pound. 

\ bushel of nuts yields about six 
pounds of kernels. I can pick out about 
a pound an hour. This provides an inter 
esting job for winter evenings, and the 
hut money, during a period of low in- 
come, is more than welcome.—Nut 


j 
Cracker, Indiana. 
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YOU CAN WIN 





$100. . . . . THIRD PRIZE 


100 prizes of $10 each 
and 1000 prizes of $1 each 


TOTAL . . 1103 CASH PRIZES 


RULES FOR “LYSOL” CONTEST 


§. Write a statement of 25 words or less on: ‘‘The 
most important use I’ve found for ‘LYSOL’.”’ Sign 
your name and address clearly and completely. 
Entries may be written on coupon below—or on 
“LYSOL” entry blanks supplied by druggists 
or on plain paper. 

2. Attach your entry to a “LYSOL” carton front 
(or facsimile). Any size “‘LYSOL’’ carton. If the 
carton (or facsimile) you enclose is from a $1.00 size 
bottle, any prize you win u ill be doubled. 

3. Mail your entry and carton to “LYSOL” Con- 
test, 480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

4. Submit as many entries as you wish as long as 
each entry is accompanied by a ““LYSOL"”’ carton 
front or facsimile; but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to an individual. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 

5. Prizes will be awarded for the best statements 
of the most interesting and practical uses of 
“LYSOL’’. Fancy writing will not count as much 
as simple real-life uses of the product. 

6. The judging committee of Radio and Publica- 
tion Contests, Inc., (an organization entirely sep- 
arate from the makers of “LYSOL’’) will select 
the winners. The decision of the judges will be final. 
All entries become the property of Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation to use as it desires 

7. Entrance in the contest constitutes permission 
to publish the winner’s name and statement. 

8. Contest is open to everyone living within the 
continental United States, except employees of 
Lehn & Fink, their advertising agency, and mem- 
bers of their families. 

9. Noentry will be considered which is postmarked 
after midnight Nov. 30, 1940. 


10. Prizes will be awarded as follows: 





First prize - $1000.00 
Second prize ae ae ee 500.00 
Third prize oe ee ee ee 100.00 
100 prizes of $10 each 
1000 prizes of $1 each 
Total of 1103 cash prizes 
You may win double the t of any 


of these prizes. See Rule 2. 
§%t. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as 
possible after contest closes. Every effort will be 
made to complete selection of winners and award 
prizes by Christmas, 1940. 
12. A list of winners will be sent on request to 
anyone who sends a three-cent stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


100000 








.- JUST BY WRITING A STATEMENT OF 25 WORDS OR LESS 


*3600".. CASH PRIZES 


$1000... .. FIRST PRIZE 
$500... SECOND PRIZE 


ERE’S an easy way to win yourself 
some real cash money. Just write 25 
words or less on “The most important 
use I’ve found for ‘LYSOL’.”’ Follow the 
easy rules (at left). You may win $1000. 
Send as many entries as you like. You 
have an opportunity to win any one of 
1103 prizes between now and November 
30th, 1940. 
No literary ability is needed. Send in 
your entry this very day! Win a prize! 





CLUE » w “LYSOL” in Care of Stock. 

Regular thorough disinfection 
helps reduce risk of contagious disease among 
your animals. Wash thoroughly, with ‘‘Lysol” 
solution, all stalls, floors, mangers, gutters 
and equipment. Use “‘Lysol”’ for disinfecting 
sheep runs, pigsties, poultry sheds, etc. Also 
for disinfecting veterinary instruments and 
for cleaning scratches, bruises and abrasions 
of the skin of animals. 


Ro 





CLUE . ¥ “LYSOL” for General House- 

cleaning. Throughout the 
house, always disinfect as you clean—with 
*“‘Lysol’’. Add “Lysol” to the water when you 
scrub floors, and stairs, woodwork, walls, 
closet shelves, door knobs, furniture, stair- 
rails, etc. Use a ‘‘Lysol” solution to clean 
tiling, linoleum, basins, sink, drainboard, ete. 





Copr. 1940, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


FILL OUT AND ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR ENTRY 





I 

} ‘“‘Lysol’’ Contest, Dept. F.J.-410 

| 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

! The most important use I have found for 
te... er write 25 
i WOES OF TONE). . ccc vccvceveses 

I 

| Name — 
I 

' 


Address 
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New Mtra-uefined 
CLOROX 


makes House Cleaning more 
efficient than ever! 





Tue MOST efficient cleansing 
goes beyond removing visible ~"" sella 
soil... it makes homes hygieni- =, its hygienically : 
cally clean. Ultra-refined Clorox ~%. ¢lean!” 

has intensified germicidal action 

... deodorizes, disinfects, removes numerous stains 
from tile, enamel, porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces. 
It assures greater home health security, not only in 
Fall house cleaning but in everyday cleansing and in 
laundering. And Clorox is effective yet gentle for its 
many personal uses. Simply follow directions on label 
Always order by name... be sure you get Clorox 


Cope 1 


NEW! SLENDERIZED BOTTLE WITH EASY-OFF CAP! 
aa, 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Mltrarefined 


CLOROX 


BLEACHES * DEODORIZES + DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
.. Even Scorch, Mildew 








.\) 







WHY 
SAY 


This new style bandag. Gauztex 
doesn't hurt when it comes off. Sticks 
only to itself, not to skin or hair. 
Easy now to bandage like a nurse, 
between toes, over knuckles and 
knees. Prevents blisters in sports, 
breaking in shoes. Many household 
and everyday uses. Medicated and 
sanitary. All widths. Handy package 
for sports, travel. Try 10c size now 
for comfort. Any drug store. GEN- 
aa BANDAGES, INC., Chicago 

-S.A. 


GAUZTEX 


THE SELF AOHERING GAUZE 


LONE STAR quitt 
Illustrated circular and color samples 

of our ready-cut-to-size percale pieces 

= beautiful Rainbow colors—now given 
ree Send your name and 

address — No obligation! FREE 
Needlecraft Supply Co., Dept. R-30 
800 N. Clark St. Chicago, tl. 
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Handy 
Household Pig 


25¢ 
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A-DATE! 


KAY then, Janie. T'll call for you 


about 7:30.” Those are sweet 
words. And they’re words that 
youre going to be hearing more and 


more often this year since there are so 
many things going on in school, You're 
coing to want every one of your dates to 
be smooth ones. I know from what your 
letters tell me that this is one of your 
hig problems. so lean this way for a 
minute and let me whisper some things 
into your ear: 

He's used to seeing you in saddle shoes 
and ankle sox but toss them into the 
corner Saturday night. Work your way 
into heels and long hose just this once. 
You're going to pay him the compliment 
of dressing up (besides, heels are much 
more flattering to you). Your dress isn’t 
going to be fussy, though. It’s the best 
looking tailored dress you own—one that 
can go any place and do anything. 

Being fifteen minutes late for your date 
is poor strategy. If you just can’t manage 
to answer the door yourself, then ask 
someone else to do so and make your 
appearance soon. Coming into the room 
with your hat on and your purse under 
your arm leaves no doubt in your family’s 
mind that the two of you are leaving. Get 
your coat and hand it to him so that he 
may help you. Don’t think that this busi- 
ness of asking you for a date, coming 





OCTOBER 





Ky Beth E. Cummings 


after you. and taking you gracefully out 
from under your family’s roof is just like 
rolling off a log for him. It isn’t. 

In his efforts to please you, he decides 
to leave the evening’s entertainment 
schedule up to you—boys always do—-« 
be ready for it. Suggest two or three 
things and let him make the final choice: 
“We could go skating—or there’s a good 
movie on down town. The radio's good 


tonight, too, so we could stay here and 


listen to the programs.” 


ea 

W HEREVER you’ go 
and whatever you do, act your part— 
the lady’s—and let him take his as the 
gentleman. If you slip out of the car 
before he has a chance to come around 
and let you out, and then go barging into 
the theatre or house without him, you 
aren't giving him a chance. Let him help 
you with all doors, let him help you with 
your wraps. It’s his privilege. When he 
buys tickets, you can be scanning the 
advertisements in the lobby or visiting 
with friends. Don’t hover over him while 
he counts change. If you’re at the movies, 
you are the one who follows the usher 
down the aisle. Your escort follows you. 
He will lead the way if there is no usher, 
then stand aside and let you enter the 
row first. After you’re seated and the 
lights go out. you don’t sit head-to-head, 


quoe! 


gent 





Be on time; don’t expect the family to entertain your date for the first 15 minutes. 
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put his arm around you. 
comes, give 


nor does he 

When refreshment time 
him your order. He gives it, together 
to the waitress. If you find 
find yourself a 


with his own, 

menus confusing to read, 

stock order. 
lime coke for me, Bob.” 

Better still, instead of stopping down 
town, take box raid 
one of the 
ning. It’s guaranteed to dust 
formality. You just 


Then all you have to say is, 


him home. An ice 
best ways to wind up an eve- 
away all 
remaining signs of 
can't be stiff and formal when you're both 
tied up in big aprons, pulling out pickles, 


hard boiled eggs, tomatoes and all the 
other peculiar things that can go into 
sandwiches. One reminder, however— 


breakfast in the 

morning from that same refrigerator. 
(ll evening long you’ve given him your 

attention—well, 


your family must have 


undivided almost 
how. He’s your date and he doesn’t want 
you disappearing periodically throughout 
to chat with some other boy 
other girl. You have a 
courtesy from 


any- 


the evening 
or even some 
right to expect the same 
him. 

When it’s time for you to say “good 


eht.”’ don’t hesitate to Say So. There’s 


nothing stuffy about going home fairly 
irly. It's smart. You go home when 
things are still humming and he is think 


youre tops for company, instead of 
until the evening has stretched to 


ind you don’t look quite 


waiting 
the dull stave 


is bright and interesting to him. 


lr YOU'VE had a won- 
he'll 


to hear you come 


dertul time him so. Of course, 


know it, but he’d like 
right out and say so. 
though. 
ism run so high that it jumps right up 


That’s his 


That’s as far as 
you go, Don’t let your enthusi- 
ind suggests another date. 
privilege—even in Leap Year. 
When he starts to kiss you good night, 
what are you going to do? Well. if you 
like him lots and have with him 
perhaps you'll let him. But 


gone 
quite a bit, 
that’s not the way you say goodnight to 


ill the boys If he’s just one of the 
crowd, you'll not let him. And don’t. 
for one minute, think that any boy is 


going to dislike you because you wont 
let him kiss you. More likely he'll admire 
you. A girl who is promiscuous with her 
iffections has a bargain basement tag on 
exclusive. It’s pos- 
sible to be firm and still be good natured 
saying “No.” That’s better 


than an angry scene or a little discourse 


her; you want to be 
whe nh you re 
m your theories of petting. 


Be a little 


youT feelings 


Don’t let 
too obvious. 


bit independent. 
about him be 
\ certain amount of reserve is one of the 
chief elements of charm. 

You’re home now and thinking it all 
over. Everything went just right. You 
won his respect by your air of reserve 
you were lots of fun 
and easy to talk to; 
were natural. 
that’s why h 


ind your courtesy; 
and above all, you 
That’s what he likes—and 
ell call you next time. 
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THE MOST DELICious 
BREAKFAST 1S QUAKER oats 


Says Betty Winkler, famous Rodio Star 





“| Agree with the vote of Ameri- 
cans. Quaker Oats is tops for de- 
liciousness,”” says the charming 
star of “Girl Alone,” coast-to- 
coast daily dramatic show. 
Independent investigators say 
that Quaker Oats leads all 
cereals in popularity. In many 
communities the choice is 
three to one over any other. 


OU GET A GREAT 


Y 
TRIPLE © “ENERGY-FacTor 





ky 
R ‘Too 


says Science 


* Science now knows that Quaker 
Oats contains an important 


extra. Thiamin (Vitamin B1), 
needed daily by all, helps turn 
food into energy. No Thiamin, 
no pep. Instead fatigue, ner- 
vousness, often other handi- 
caps. Oatmeal contains Thia- 
min enough to “spark” itself 
and twice as much additional 
food into energy. 


Give Your Family This Protection 


Against Tiredness 


.. Nervousness 


@ “We are not getting endugh Thiamin,” say 
scientists. Modern refining of foods has c -aused 
a widespread shortage of this precious ele- 
ment, absolutely necessary if we are to feel our 
best, look and think at our best. Thiamin 
affects nerves, growth, digestion. It is needed 
for energy. In fact, acts as a “spark-plug” that 
helps turn food into energy. 

How wonderful to get precious Thiamin in 
the breakfast already found an overwhelming 
favorite for flavor,inindependentinvestigations 
—delicious Quaker Oats! 

What's more, Thiamin 
is not stored up in the 
body, like some other vita- 
mins. You need a fresh 
supply daily. So make the 
delightful Quaker Oats 
breakfast a daily habit. So 
economical—gives two to 
three times as many serv- 
ings as six other leading 
cereals, per penny of cost. 
Prepare in as little as 2% 
minutes. Get a package at your grocer’s today. 


QUAKER OATS 






SOMETHING SPECIAL IN OATMEAL FOR GROWING CHILDREN 
Qasber Oats is food of special value for growing 

ildren. Now Science explains one reason why. 
For Thiamin is necessary for normal growth in 
children. Oatmeal is rich also 
in food-energy, strength-building 
proteins, iron and phosphorus. 





QUAKER GATS AND MOTHER'S GATS ARE IDENTICAL 


AMERICA’S POPULAR YEAR ROUND BREAKFAST 7'”,27. {poms i Z)itamtn convent, Trey 


Copyright 1940, by The Quaker Oats Company 


ber to get a package today 
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NEW BEAUTY for 






| COLORS 


WITH 
SUPER-SNOWY 
QUILT COTTON 










@ Even gayest colors look 
dull over off-white batting. 
But, they look even livelier 
overdazzling white Mountain 





Mist. For many other rea- 
sons too Mountain Mist is 
first choice of leading quilters 
everywhere. A few are shown 
on the right. You'll find a lot 
more when you try it. Buy 
it at any dry goods or depart- 
ment store. = 





QuiT EASY 
SuRFACES 





GOODWILL OFFER: Ne 
Send only 10c for 10 full size, “She rat 4 
ae are 


perforated quilting patterns 
with Quilters’ Guide of 
helpful pointers. Address: 
Stearns & Foster Co. 
Dept. P-375, Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MOUNTAIN 
MIST Quilt Cotton 
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ime NEW 




















Get stamped goods from manufacturer se 
100 9 profit, 100 new items — pillow cases, » obo 
table cloths, aprons, imported linens, etc. 24-page 
Catalogue FREE. Write: Merribee Art Embroid- 
ery Co., 22 W. 21st, Dept. 638 New York. N. ¥. 





AT g  REMENDOUS SAVINGS 
FRE iF FI Pen 


th ne « i 

Flach 73 ew OR dels FREE. W 

WwooL TRADING CO., Estab. 1920 
361 Grand St., Dept. 75-0, New York City 


gat a At Lowest Cut Rate Prices 


RNITTIN 













others. FREE samples. inet nes r ¢ 1 « " 
Style Book. Surprise Gift offer ‘Ee at. 22 DY ars. Writ 
Ff &K VARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept.Q-10, New York. N.Y, 





DESIGN 









No. 19 
Every home can use several of these lovel olorful, } 
dec P piled, Spot rugs SO ¢ usily and qu k nade—a2 
whole new array of original designs are y« for 10¢ 
—in the Lily Fluff Rug Book No. 600 just | 
illustrated with charts and directions for making with 
1 Lity Mitts Company, Dept. W 
; | 
p SuHeELBy, N.C. ' 
8 Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or coins) for Lily Fluff 8 
; Rug Book— No. 600—and free set of color ples i 
3 
' 1 
1 Name - i 
' : 
2 — © caiman | 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


5 ahB Bog, 
io” , 


OS 


AMPLERS were made first 
by little girls, decades ago, 
to exhibit on one piece of 
all the fancy 
the maker had learned. 
Besides trees, flowers and 
and 


linen fine and 
stitches 
houses, 
pious 


tombstones, often 


mournful verses will be found on 


them. The maker’s name and age 


usually are there too. 
If you own an old sampler you 
undoubtedly but if 


not lucky enough to have 


treasure it, 
you are 


inherited one of these interesting 


pieces of needlework, why not 
cross-stitch a modern one for 
yourself and for your descend- 


nice gifts. 
glass will 
make it a 
decoration. Age 
usually turns the of the 
old samplers a delicate brown. 


ants? Samplers make 
4 simple frame and 
protect the work and 
suitable wall 
linen 


Framed in a brown wood they 
are very attractive. 





Hot iron transfer pattern motif for Sam- 
pler, 8'2 by 11 inches, with illustrated 
color chart and detailed instructions, 10 


cents. 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Many Never Suspect 


Cause of Backaches 
This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
ma be tired kidneys. 
he kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up eo swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 


Doan's Pills 





yaa 


R. Schiffmann’s 

ASTHIMADOR the next time 

an asthmatic atrack leaves you 
gasping for breath, ASTHMADOR’S 
aromatic fumes aid in reducing the 
severity of the atrack—help you breathe 
more easily. And it’s economical, de- 


pendably uniform, produced under sani- 


ons in our modern labora- 
tory—its quality insured through rigid 
scientific control. Try ASTHMADOR 
in any of three forms, powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture. Ac all drug stores— 
or write today for a free sample to 
R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los Angeles, Dept. F-17 


tary conditi 























. { 
—. 30 DAYS Te: 
B y ] FREE TRIAL Over 200,000 users of this 
i} sensational type burner with 
TR } patented carburetor that makes fast gas 
bg — out of cheap oil obtainable everywhere. 
is Amazing low cost! Operates up to 12 hours 


on one gallon. No combustion loss—no 

smoke or soot—no cleaning for 2 years. 
0 Why put up with drudgery of coal, wood 
and ashes? Rise on bitter, freezing wintry 
mornings in warm, comfortable room. Cook 
without dirt or hard labor. JUST TURN HANDLE for clean, 
quiet, fast heat—reminds you of city gas—TWICE the heat of 
No elec- 


coal. Temperature controlled. Automatic features 
tricity needed. Safe as your kitchen stove—valve approved by 
Nat'l Bd. Fire i nderwriters. Easily installed—Just slip into 


fire-box of your present stove, range, heater. Sensational low 
price. TRY 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK. Write today. AGENTS: 
Write for OFFER of BURNER FREE of charge and pro- 
tected territory. 


THRIFTY HEAT CO., Dept. 2845-K, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


FREE 


> SPARKLING, SIMULATED 


BIRTHSTONE 


For Form Journal and Form 
will set 









er’s Wife Readers. J. get acquainted, we 
you a wonderful sim lated birthstone—correct for your 
month—FREE if 1 enclose this ad 10c for ‘eailinn and 
handling appreciated Many think wearing their birthstone 
lucky, and the stone for yo month will make a beautiful 
rrnament. Just send name adi e as iad wanes a birth. Send 
today for your FREE birthstone and we will include a new, 
imported charm, also FREE, ax this offer ix limited Empire 

lowa 


425E, Jefferson, 


Diamond etait Dept. 









Show big value Box 
21- Assorte d Cc hristmas 









ats lee make 50c. versb ae b weaiedie. ‘Many 
Sm other ——- -to-sell Christmas Assort- 
ments. Personal Christmas 
ind ~~ Cards at 50 for $1. also big FREE 
FOR Je Luxe Personal line .Start 
50 1 earning at once. Writenow. Samples 
WETMORE & ag | Inc., Dept. 296 = 
749 Monroe A 7 N.Y. 
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Up im 


LANS are popping Up In Polly’s 

Room this month. It’s Hallowe’en 

time. you know—and that’s a time 
for parties. Come join us. We’re making 
the centerpiece right this minute! 

Your party can be a costume affair. a 
scavenger hunt. a hard time get-together, 
1 hay ride—oh, there are lots of things 
ou can do in October. And none of them 
means dressing up. That’s what helps to 
make everybody relax and have a won- 
derful time 


What can I talk about on 
Vaine. 


Dear Polly: 
date?—Peg, 
, S the things that you do and see every 

1y that make 
tions. You don’t have to be witty or bril 
liant at all. School, football and basket- 
ball games, the funny hats that women 
wear, radio programs, current events, 
what you’d do with a million dollars. Ask 


interesting conversa- 


him questions about what he’s been doing 
since you saw him last, and if this gets 
only monosyllables from him, then tell 
him how madly you dashed to get to 
school on time the other morning, or how 
your history teacher picked the one day 
you weren't prepared, to call on you. 


How should I issue invita- 
Viola, Nebr. 


Dear Polly: 


fions to an in for mal party ? 


b may send a short note through 
- the mail, or if you prefer, you may 
telephone your invitations. This is cus- 
tomary in many communities, and elim- 
inates the necessity of an R.S. V. P. 


*% * 


Dear Polly: What is the accepted age 
lor girls and boys to start going on occa- 


sional dates?—Jayne, Virginia. 


[' VARIES with communities, individ- 
uals, and families. Most girls are dat- 
ing tor private parties and for high school 
‘unctions by the time they are juniors in 
high school, but they have to prove them- 
selves to their families first. If your folks 
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know where you’re going, with whom, and 
when you're returning; if they have con- 
fidence in your judgment and conduct, 
they are more apt to allow you to date. 


*% *% 
Dear Polly: My boy friend and I are in- 
vited to a costume party. Do you have any 


suggestions for costumes?—Mary, Towa. 


OU could go as a couple from the 

Bowery Days (he in tight checkered 
suit, derby, red tie, and high shoes; you 

short skirt, blouse, tam, earrings, and 
appropriate make-up). Famous couples 
are fun; Romeo and Juliet; Pierrot and 
Pierrette; Jack and Jill. Your library 
can give you help here. The comic sec- 
tion in your paper is full of ideas too. 

%* *& & 


Dear Polly: What can I do about stut- 
tering?—Lillian, Pennsylvania. 
HAT’S a speech difficulty that needs 
professional help if it doesn’t better 
itself as you grow older. It may only 
mean that you’re trying to talk too fast; 
take your time—stop to think before you 
speak. If there is a speech instructor in 
your high school, consult him. 


Dear Polly: 
ball games this fall? 


W hat should I wear to foot- 
Shirley, Michigan. 


EAR your best looking spectator 

sports dress or tweed suit. If it’s a 
special occasion, you may dress up with 
hat, gloves, and heels; the rest of the 
time you'll probably wear your ankle sox 
and saddle shoes. 





Hallowe'en 


Directions for making a colorful wicked witch for your 
Hallowe'en party centerpiece can be yours without charge. 
Merely send a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

A Year's Good Parties, our new party book, gives you 12 
completely planned parties, one for every month. Your 
Hallowe'en party is included. Send 5c, Entertainment 
Dept., Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here’s The Famous 


Oe euele 


“Little Giant” OIL 
Bia HEATER! 








eee eee hte ennn 








Two Kinds of Heat... 
Both at the Same Time! 


Famous “Little Giant” gives you warm air 
circulation—plus radiant heat—both at the 
same time! Perfect for small homes, or as 
auxiliary heater in larger homes. Just the 
thing for small stores, waiting rooms, service 
stations, etc. Automatic draft control. Auto- 
matic temperature control optional. High 
efficiency Coleman burner saves fuel dollars. 
America’s largest seller. See your Coleman 
dealer—or mail coupon today! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO., Dept ae 

Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, til.; Philade 

Pa.; Los Angeles, Cal. ore 
(ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE) 

Send me new free literature on Coleman 

Oil Heaters, and name of my nearest 

dealer. 


EE | 
iincesauenns _ — | 
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by using 
Miercolized 
Wax Cream 


A simple way to remove the dull, 
drabness of your complexion and 
reveal the lighter, lovelier skin tones 
Just use Mercolized Wax Cream as 
directed. Its active ingredients help to flake off the older, 
darkened surface skin in minute, almost invisible par- 
ticles, revealing the fairer, younger-looking underskin 
SAXOLITE ASTRINGENT tightens loose surface 
skin. Gives a delightful sense of freshness. Reduces 
excess surface oil. Dissolve Saxolite Astringent in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use this tingling face lotion daily 
PHELACTINE DEPILATORY removes superfluous 
facial hair quickly. Easy to use. No unpleasant odor. 













Ask for FREE SAMPL y 
Highest Quality for over 30 years. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., °*FiiscicniAee ** 

sends you beautiful 8x10 phot 
HOLLYWOOD fiiaii Your tavorite Motion Pie. 
ture Stars in many different poses. 25c each on sfireassorted 
for 31.00 in stamps or coin 


PHOTOSTAR SERVICE 
Box 709, Hollywood, California 
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The Matron—Has dignity and love- 
liness when she wears a smart 


coiffure such as Fay Holden, M-G-M 


actress, displays. Her short bob has 


the up-swept feeling. 








High School—An easily groomed 
coiffure advocated by M-G-M's 
Laraine Day. Soft ringlets frame 
the face, and pin curls on top are 
combed into a soft, becoming dip. 
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Business Girl—Goes in for casual 
hair-styling. The hair of Ann Mor- 
riss, M-G-M actress, is brushed up 
and off the face and caughi with 
side combs. 





The Bride—Constance Moore, love- 
ly Universal star, advocates casual! 
simplicity. Her hair is brushed into 
a wave at the temple and soft curls 
are seen at the ear and back. 


ALL HAT DO'S ON PARADE 


hy Phyllis Wray 


im high-low (up-in-freont, down-in-back) coiffure continues in popularity ) 


and remains in the forefront of fall hair style fashions. The younger folks 
are definitely in favor of it. 
The hair sweeps cleanly upward at the temples, in some cases turning under in ( 


a reverse roll, exposing a good deal of ear. The hair on top of the head is arranged 
in any one of the many variations of the popular 
pompadour—swooping over into a soft wave, or 
the ends curled into soft ringlets. The hair at 
the nape of the neck is softly brushed out to 
give a young, flattering, girlish air. 

On gala occasions, adopt the use of little rib- 
hon bows at the temples, or wear one huge velvet 
how at the back of your head. 










Grade School—Tiny Gloria Jean, 
with the lovely voice (Universal 
Pictures) sets the pace for young- 
sters of this age, with softly brushed 
out ringlets and colorful ribbon bow. 





The Young Matron—Can achieve a 
charming air with an up-swept style 
such as Rochelle Hudson, Columbia 
player, wears. It is a flattering style 
to most American faces. 





m 
th 


Party Girl—(Rita Johnson, M-G-M 
actress). Reverse rolls start at cen- 
ter part, border sleek crown and end 
in ringlets, almost hidden under the 
huge black velvet bow. 














rity 


ks 


roan 
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WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


(Continued from page 47) 


ous chapters. which caused them to do a 


lot of reading in reference books. Then 
they made paper out of rags, wrote the 
chapters with typewriter, tanned leather 
for a cover, and bound the book. 


Not only did learn a lot about 
man’s means of communication through- 
they learned a lot of 
history, and got some 
grammar 


Learning 


they 


out the ages but 

raphy and 
reading. spelling, 
ind arithmetic in the 


like this is no chore. 


practice in 


process.” 


These children might have learned 
ibout parliamentary law by memorizing 
the rules, but instead they have their own 


club which meets Friday afternoons. The 
seriously de- 
was called 


day I was there they 
cided. 
for, not to ride 


school. As 
to take 


very 
when “new business” 
other people’s bikes at 
farmers someday they'll not 
hesitate part in public meetings. 
Ir YOU like these ideas 
wondering how your own 
school could use them. First you weuld 
have a teacher with Julia Weber’s 

Second you 


you may be 


to have 
ibility. ideas and training. 
would need Helping Teachers (or super- 


visors) in the County Superintendent’s 
fice to help the Julia Weber of your 
suntry school. For the last fifteen years 
the three Helping Teachers in Warren 
County, assisted by the Home Demon- 
stration Agent, the County Agent, the 


public health nurses. the county librarian, 
ind rural educators of Columbia Univer- 
building the kind of 


Finally, you and 


sity. have been 
rools desc ribe d here. 
have to 


ther parents would not only 


such ideas to be tried, 


them. 


permit you might 


have to fight for 
They give us a 


new concept of what 


1 good rural school is. “School isn’t just 
a little building any 


Warren County’s Helping Teachers put 


walled more,” as 


it. “It’s as wide and far as feet, and 
motor, and radio, and newspaper, and 

igazine, will take eager children. And 
that’s surprisingly far.” 





“Whatta yuh mean ‘do I have my owners 


card’—I’m a pedestrian! !” 
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ONLY ZENITH 
HAS THIS! 


IT’S A NEW INVENTION 










IT’S DIFFERENT 


—the only portable radio with the bui/t-in detachable 


Z 











9 5* The only portable guaranteed 
5 to play where other portables 


fail—or your money back! 


NEW MIRRO STATION INDICATOR 


On This Beautiful 1'2 Volt BATTERY MODEL 








et PAP PABhags 
‘ ‘ 


COMPLETE "22% * 


PLUS— Conversion to 110-voilt 
AC or DC 

PLUS —1000-Hour Battery Pack 

Less Than One Cent An Hour Power Operating Cost 
America’s greatest rural radio value— 
beautiful; powerful — economical — clear- 
toned. Runs on its own battery—and if 
you get 110-volt electric current, converts 


quickly to standard 95* 
_ Ceca e 


high-line radio! 











without battery 
Model 4-B-536 


4 

s. 

3} A 1000-HOUR 
i DRY BATTERY 
£ CONSOLE 


Complete with 
1000-hour 
battery. 
Model 4-K-570 


"49% 


*Prices slightly higher in the South and West 


: 4 Tt mae 





THIS ZENITH 


$9995 ; 


A SIX-VOLT AND A GREAT LINE OF 
STORAGE 

BATTERY ZENITHS 
OPERATES 


FOR HOMES WITH 
ELECTRIC POWER 





~s 
Ba 
re} 
i 


@) 
, 


~ 


*- 


ee 
«#1 


BIG SMART FULL 
CONSOLE WITH 
RADIORGAN— 
ONLY ZENITH 
HAS THIS! 


Model 8-S-563 ... 
8-tube ae eee 
dyne inclu ng heater — 

cathode rectifier tube. Same model advertised in 
all the big city newspapers. Europe, Sent America 
or the Orient, guaranteed every day or your 


money back. 
COMPLETE With Wavemas- $ 95° 
net. No ground or  oonees 


required. Only 


maerengy 


SEE YOUR ZENITH DEALER 


PERFORMANCE ABOVE PRICE 


Choice of 
People Who 
Know Radio 





America’s 
Oldest Makers 
of Fine Radios 
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STOUT WOMAN 


ve needs this STYLE BOOK 





MERELY mail us coupon 
below, and this style book 
will be sent to you FREE. 
Latest styles, reproportioned 
by experts who KNOW how 
to slenderize stout women. 
The checked dress pictur € d 
is priced only $1 t 
dresses $1.00 to S16 O5 Rao " 
coats, hats, shoes, underwear 
all at prices amazingly LOW 
For your FREE Style Book, 
mail coupon below TODAY. 


Aan e Bry ant 


Iddvess Department 174 


39° Street a/ Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 






' : 
j Please mail me free Style Book for stout womer 
1 [174] ' 
; Name.... ! 
! 
t Address. . 1 
Town... State I 
0 em an Gn ab an ae aban enam -——— —— ee ee ee ee ee me st 





EXPECTING A BABY ? 


@ Ask your doctor about 
breast feeding, especially 
during early weeks of infancy. 
T ake his advice on supplemen- 
tary feeding, particularly 
about cleanliness. Regular 
medical care and advice 

on nutrition can speed } 

developmentand ‘ 

improve 


baby’s _ ee ° 
mony ‘ oe e\A - 2 
. 1G qTLE 


SAFER because 
easier to clean 














NOTHING 
TO BUY! 


Ladies—Lovely Watch about size of adime. Just sell 
White CLOVERINE Brand SALVE for chaps, shal- 

low cuts, mild burns, at 25c a box (with beautiful pic- 
ture free) and remit per catalog. Write for trial order. 
Wilson Chem. Co., Inc., Dept. 52-R Tyrone, Pa. 


RELIEVE 


CONSTIPATION 


—WITHOUT DISTURBING YOUR 
NIGHT’S REST OR DAY’S WORK! 


@ When you feel gassy, headachy, logy due to 
sluggish bowels, do as millions do—take Feen-A- 
Mint, the chewing gum laxative, at bedtime. Next 
morning, thorough, comfortable relief — helping 
you start the day full of your normal energy and 
pep — feeling like a million! Feen-A-Mint doesn’t 
disturb your night’s rest or interfere with work the 
next day. It tastes good, it’s handy, and economi- 
cal. Try Feen-A-Mint yourself...a family supply 


FEEN-A-MINT 10¢ 





10¢ 
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GUARD vous 


CHILD’S EYES 


Ky Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


® One child in 
every four has 
defective sight. 


GENERATION | ago. 
eve classes were a sign 
of age: today they are 
the badge of youth. Our 
grandm thers wore 
at about the time they put 
today boys and 


glasses 


on Cdps;: 
girls wear eyeglasses almost 
as soon as they enter school, 
or earlier. Nearly 25% of our 
children have impaired eyesight 

That means that guarding 
every 


school 


-one out 
of every four. 
children’s evesight is something 
parent should be concerned about. 

With the right kind of care there is no 
reason why our children’s sight should 
not remain normal. Here are the causes 
of eye strain in childhood and suggestions 
that I have found very worth while. 


Things 


1. Don't put a veil on your baby. 


Any Parent Can Do 
Don't 


| hang rattles or other toys so that they 


dangle from the top of the baby carriage. 
Protect your baby’s eyes from the direct 
glare of the sun at all times. Be sure that 
the letters. or pictures, on your baby’s 
toys are large and clear. 

2. When children go to school and 
have “home work” to do, be sure that all 
studying is done with a well-placed light 
from the lamp or window so that the light- 
thrown over the child’s left 
There should be no shadow on 
the paper or book. 

3. Be sure that your child has plenty 
of outdoor play and not too much read- 
ng indoors. The care of your child’s 
general health and nutrition is very im- 
portant. Eyes, as well as the other organs 
of the body. need to be kept well-nourished 
and too 


of the 


ravs are 
shoulder. 


and strong. Too many “movies” 
much playing in the direct glare 


sun. both produce eye strain. 


Things Your School Should Do 
In school, look out for the following 
and have them adjusted. Intelligent par- 


| ents can easily influence school boards, 


either as individuals or through organiza- 
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tions. Why not appoint a committee to 
check up, using this article as a standard? 

Blackboards should be kept clean 
by frequent washings. They should be 
placed directly in line with the child’s 
vision, at least three feet from the floor. 
with no glare from windows. 

Desks should be adjusted so that 
the child may sit comfortably with his feet 
on the floor. His writing or his book 
should be in his direct line of vision 
when he is sitting erect. 

School books should be printed on 
unglazed paper: there should never be 
any shiny surface on the printed page. 
The printing should be black and clear 
and the printed lines must be at least 
one-eighth of an inch apart and not more 
than three and one-half inches long. 


If Glasses Are Needed 

A vision test, in school, should be made 
of every child at least once each year. 
The teacher may learn how this is done 
if there is no school doctor or nurse. 

If you find that your child needs eye- 
glasses. get the most skilled attention 
Unless your family doctor is 
also an oculist, it is better to take the 
child to such a specialist even if far away. 

If your child must wear eyeglasses. 
have his eyes re-examined at least once 
each year by the same doctor who first 
examined them. Once started, the eye- 
glass habit is a stubborn one but some 
especially 


possible. 


children outgrow their need, 
if re-testing is done regularly. 

If school authorities, teachers and par- 
ents will all work together, eyeglasses 
may again be the symptom of age and 
not the habit of youth. 
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SOLDIER, SOLDIER, 
WILL YOU MARRY ME? 
(Continued from page 44) 
years can pass. Con and Jenny stayed 
on through the summers, worked for us 
on pay. The second summer the boys 
ind girls of summer school came out for 
picnics just as they had the first, only 
more so. They began calling us Dad and 
\Miom Curtis, just as Jenny and Con did. 
\nd one night, it could have bowled “THEY'RE ALL BLUE, TOO!” says Polly! y 
ne over, Jim joined in and fetched an “I took first for my grape jellies, my 
iccordion with him. Seemed he’d played frosted cakes, my peach pickles and 
one for years. That set us off dancing for the party dress I designed and 
ill the rounds and squares and reels. made myself! Seems funny veutaad- but 
[hat winter we fixed up the barn floor, I pee pseigtiorih. a oe ' “YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN the 
rel tid it, put in an air-tight stove, elec- serving Post’s 40% Bran Flakes . .. way thewhole family went 
tric lights in rows of old barn lanterns for those crisp, tempting 
along the lofts. My. was it pretty! And flakes. That marvelous, 
the regular students got the habit of pean ap dP gene 
eee hele ; made a hit! And more 
coming out for Saturday night dances. ie dene. Dent's Haan 
rie Hi > a@er 
Tc AN°T remember just aes = ing 8 
when it was that we began to plan for eating them every morn- 
Jenny and Con to get married. But the ing for over a year, and 
time came when we talked about it freely, we feel simply grand!” 
about the wedding and afterwards. We 
eave Jenny a chest and she began to POLLY’S RIGHT! In every spoonful, Post's 
- fill it. Bran Flakes give you these 2 EXTRA 
1? It was towards the end of their last BENEFITS: First, Post's Bran Flakes pro- 
wie year that life began to snag. Con got = bran, a natural regulator. oe 
be a two-year fellowship in that fancy school Pheniie ke chen di pes + aoe 4 vi 
d’e for music down in New York. Then a ates hath ymexiog a pred = — 
' : : y, a wonderful help! 
se wealthy alumnus said he’d stake him to 
all living expenses there. You see people 
a liked Con in a big way, and things came 
ae easily for him. That wrote finis to the 
‘alle wedding plans. I remember the night 
ion he came home and told about it. He was 
vay as a lark. He hugged me, he hugged 
on asp He said, “Wedding is postponed, AND THE SECOND BENEFIT— many pre- 
s rs. Hegarty, two years. By then [ll cious food elements all in one cereal! 
we be going places and can hand you the Post’s Bran Flakes are a good cereal 
eal world on a silver platter.” source of phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B; 
ast [ remember Jenny's answer: “I to help maintain good appetite, and 
sil wouldn't know what to do with it, Con. Vitamin G to help promote growth and 
All I want is vou.” vigor! Join Polly and the thousands of 
Con went te New York. I found owt smart people who start their days right 
months afterwards that Jenny saw to it with delicious Post's Bran Flakes! 
ide that he had new clothes to go in. It 
al took her all summer to pay for them; | TUNE IN! “YOUNG DOCTOR MALONE” Mon. thru 
on but my, did Con look magnificent when | Fri., CBS Network. See your paper for time and station. 
we saw him off! I guess that was the ASS rs ; 
sii first time I had my feelings about Con— | B& FE iS SWELL 
ion that he had a good bit of tinker’s blood 4 Li 
.. in him. Lots of Irish have—that itching | f 
the in the sole ot your foot. to be here today 7 Y/, 
"aN and gone tomorrow. If you've got it, ‘£5 
one you've got it. But I looked at Jenny, her 
ae face turned up to the car platform and Wire Ornen Peny, 
hrst Con, looking so kinda clear-cut and Wh nt 
pve- perishable, like those faces carved out Maes Seic 
we of shell for brooches: I forgot what you i Sit ome oa, 
ale call them. I went home that night feeling 
troubled for the first time. 
nar- With Con gone life wasn’t near so gay. —_ 
s5e8 [ began to notice that Jim kinda stepped — a : 
oud in and tried to take his place, especially eget osteo Bran Flakes, due to their bulk, a. — regularly—as a — ss - 
with Jenny. He asked her to dances. He pt a vom rary ~ eo ro ceca ef no ll pred n yoann te: oun 
cient Du in the 1et shou yie to ost s rao ma er, a phy 
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HEED THIS 
TIMELY WARNING! 


If you’re approaching middle age and 
fear you’re losing in physical attrac- 
if you're jealous of atten- 
if you worry 


tiveness 
tions other women get 
over weak, dizzy spells and notice 
yourself getting restless, cranky, 
moody and NERVOUS at times 
these annoying symptoms may be 
due to female functional distress 
So be smart! Try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
REMARKABLE BENEFITS 
For over 60 years Pinkham’s Com- 
pound has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of weak, rundown, nervous 
women to go smiling through “‘try- 


has helped calm upset 


ing times,”’ 
nerves and lessen annoying female 
functional disorders. 


Women report truly remarkable 





- 


SLedie 6. Lobbans Negetable Compound 
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-MIDDLE-AGE WOMEN 


(38 to 52 Years Old) 





benefits from taking Pinkham’s Com- 
pound. They say ‘“‘Pinkham’s helped 
ughter wonderfully.’’ ‘‘It’s 
il to relieve distress during 
weak 


my da 
wonderf 
middle age.”’ “I was rundown, 
now I have more pep.”’ 
Pinkham’s Compound is made 
especially for women. It has been 
tested and proven beneficial for over 


3 generations. WORTH TRYING! 












FOR LOVELIER HAIR 
THIS MEDICINAL WAY! 


If you are troubled 
with Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or excessive 
Falling Hair, treat it 
the MEDICINAL way—with Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and massage. Then 
shampoo with Glover’s Medicated 
Soap. See what a difference a serious- 
purpose treatment like Glover’s makes 
in your scalp and hair. FREE booklet 
on Glover’s System. Write GLOVER’S, 
Dept.K, 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 


MANGE MEDICINE 
TILA BALL | 


ITCHY SKIN 
Make this FREE Jest 


T IS DANGEROUS to squeeze 

and scratch itchy pimples. One 
application of soothing Peterson’s 
* Ointment brings QUICK RELIEF 
from the awful irritation of itchy 
2 pimples, ugly red rash and other 
skin blemishes due to the external 
causes. Makes the skin look better, 
feel better. Wonderful to soothe 
Eczema, itching of feet, cracks be- 
tween toes. 35catalldrugstores. Money refunded 
if not delighted. For FREE SAMPLE write to 
Peterson Ointment Co., Dept. KB-4, Buffalo, N.Y. 




















16 Inch DOLL. Stamping shows actual 
thread colors. White cloth, pores back. 
Edge bound. Ready to Stuff. Doll, Dog, 
Duck, Elephant. 2 for 25¢ postpaid. 

W. TRAINOR MFG. CO. 
ROSENDALE N. Y. 


I DO HALF DAYS| 






“IRONING IN 


Says Mrs. R. C. Shelley of Virginia. 
WOMEN are amazed at easy, 
with the 


fast, cool ironin a) 
new Streamlined Diamond. * 
Self-heating, instant heat con- 
trol, triple pointed base, heat- 
proof rosewood handle. Rust- 

roof CHROMIUM finish for 


ifetime service. Notiring hot 
stove work or dangerous co 
—Burns 9%% AIR, only 4% 
kerosene (coal oil). 
tually IRONS FA 
WASHING for 1 CENT. 
30 DAYS HOME TRIAL! 
Enjoy Diamond I 

8 month at our risk. Write for 
full particulars of Mts — 
Akron Lamp & Mfg.Co. 
310 Iron St., reat Ohio 


















AGENTS: Siz°x Sav 


being made. Write at once. 











See the sensational “GOLDEN RULE" assorcment, 

Christmas folders including SOUVENIR CALENDAR rae 

CHRISTMAS MOTTO suitable for framing. with ea 

box. Unparalleled Value. COSTS YOU 50c — stits ON SIGHT FOR $1.00 
ACTUAL RETAIL VALUE $3.00. TEN other BARGAIN assortments. Easy-as-pie 
sales for everybody, old and young. Nothing to lose. Write today for 
sample “GOLDEN RULE” assortment ON APPROVAL, and Free sample offer. 


SILVER SWAN STUDIOS Fre ame arr 


Aine (Ogle 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 


Quick intense heat at turn of ee sate Arg # ~ Lead 
valve— no dirt, ashes or drudg- 
psa I ar me I w pr iced free flowing 


SENT ON TRIAL ee ve -e- ef- 


bt ience 




















op- —— 
ee anteed. Wr ~ 
SPECIAL OFFER’ ‘to ie nts w..o will demonstrate and 
ke orders. Wonderful money-maker 
or full time. Write RO sx a postal card will do. 
United. Factories, M-372 Factory Building, Kansas City, Me; 


* * * PARENTS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Sunday School Times offers you for the asking 
a free specimen copy. It eases your Sunday School 
lesson preparation. Also of great value to parents 
in home Christian training. Write for your free copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 


325 N. 13th St., Dept. G, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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took her to the pictures. Most of all he 
encouraged her to go on singing—more. 

“Mom Curtis,” he said one day, look- 
ing real concerned, “Jenny ought to sing. 


She’s got a lovely voice. Nothing to 
sweep the crowd like Con’s, but lovely. 


It’s got all of Jenny in it.” And by that 
I knew he meant a lot. 

So Dad and I got hold of Miller 
Kimball who directs the glee club and 
gives private lessons. He agreed to take 
her on and she was to go on singing with 
the club. Her lessons and sewing for the 
chest were the two things she liked best. 

Con didn’t write much, and his letters 
began to come farther and farther apart. 
I’d see Jenny tear down to the box just 
rural delivery went 
through each morning. Usually she came 
back with nothing. and hurt. But we 
all counted on summer to fix things up. 
Con was to be back for the summer. 

He didn’t come. The rich alumnus was 
going abroad and offered to take Con to 
a singing school at a place called Fon- 
tainebleau. Away he went, and 
hair or hide of him did we see. He wrote 
one letter all summer long, and that to 
all of us, beginning: “Dear Dad and 
Mom Curtis, Jenny and Jim,” That night 
I woke kinda uneasy in my _ mind. 
Thought maybe a tramp had broken in. 


as soon as our 


never 


So I went out to the hall to listen. It 
was mighty still. That’s how I came to 
hear Jenny crying her heart out in the 


middle of the night. 


Tue next winter Con 


was back at school in New York. All 
we heard of him was indirect. 

The Irish have a saying: “Tis not one 
death you have in life but ’tis a whole 
number of little deaths that come to you.” 
And it was that way with Jenny. A little 
death when Con left us; another when 
the letters didn’t come; a greater one 
when he went to France and sent a letter 
back to all with nothing special for her 
in it. But it was—or so it seemed—a 
kinda final death that came to her that 
Sunday as we sat around the radio and 
listened to the announcement that Con 
Hegarty was to sing on the Metropolitan 
Opera audition. 

There are times when a radio can be 
a terribly human thing, and a terribly 
hurting thing. Con might have been in 
the room with us—for us to see, to feel, 
to speak to. But we knew he’d forgotten 
Jenny. And so all we could do was to 
sit and wonder at the glorious way his 
voice had grown. He sang something 
about love from an opera, and before he 
had finished Jenny was on her feet and 
out of the room. I looked across at Jim 
and my own heart nearly went down 
to my boots. His face looked pure cruci- 
fied. That was the first time I realized 
that Jim had been loving Jenny since 
Con had stopped. 

Con won his audition. We read it in 
the college weekly, and that he was going 
to sing with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany the next season. Every year, I 
cuess [ve already told you, the State 
College gives a May Day Concert. It is 
the big one of the year. Always they 
bring in an outside soloist; but they 
ilso have someone local sing. This year 
Jenny was chosen. Miller Kimball asked 


her to sing a group of old ballads. 


And then, not two weeks off, a bomb- 
shell burst. The college paper gave out 
that the big soloist for the concert would 
be Con Hegarty, an alumnus, one of the 

w who had won a place at the Metro- 
politan. After we read it Dad and I 
faced each other like two blithering fools. 
“Now, she won't sing!” said I. “Poor 
lamb.” said Dad, “not only has he gone 
and ruined her life for her but he’s 
taken away the one and only bit of 
pleasure the year has brought her.” 

But it seemed we didn’t know Jenny. 
She’d always seemed so soft, so gentle, 
so easily broken. But here was strength, 
true metal that could bend but wouldn't 
break. We waited for her to make ex- 
cuses, say she couldn’t sing. But she said 
nothing. Her mouth grew kinda grim, 


but she went right on singing about her 


work. And then one evening she said: 
“Mom, I'd like to have a new, an awfully 
pretty dress to wear for the concert. 
Think you and Dad could drive me ovet 


to Syracuse to pick one out?” 

CouLp we! It was the 
prettiest I about ever You 
know, how pretty the dresses last summer 


dress saw. 


were, with their full skirts, all ruffles, 
and the frilly little bodices. The style 
suited Jenny. Hers was white with tiny 
sprigs of flowers catching up a ruffle 
here and there. We sent her down to the 


Beauty Shoppe to have her hair done and 
just about held our breath when she was 
dressed and ready for the concert. 

We left her at the back door of the 
auditorium. She was as cool, as com- 
posed as an old timer. Jim handed her 
out of the car: “Don’t be scared any, 
Just sing your heart out, Jenny.” That’s 
what Jim said. 

And that was what she did. We never 
knew what Con and Jenny had to say to 
each other as they met back of the audi- 
after those two years. Dad 
and | thought Con sang rather nervous. 
of himself as he 
radio. He sang twice. 
The last time with the chorus. But just 
before the final number Jenny sang. 

[ wish you could have seen our girl. 


torium stage 


He didn’t seem as sure 
had sounded on the 


No queen, no woman born to the purple, 


as you might say. could have carried 
herself more splendidly. She sang an 


old Scotch ballad, and the house broke 
loud with applause. She sang a rollicking 
hill-billy ballad, and the house loved it. 
Her last in the group was French and she 
did it with a daintiness that brought 
cheer after cheer. Nothing would do but 
she must come back for an encore. Then 
it was she “Soldier, Soldier will 
you I've already you 


sang: 


marry me.” given 
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T sensationally low cost, Philco 
brings you a battery radio with the 
beauty, tone and performance of its fam- 
ous all-electric sets! Costs less to buy... 
less to operate. No wet batteries to pay 
for and recharge . . .no wind chargers. 
New Battery Block almost doubles the 
capacity at one-third the cost! New tubes 
cut current drain two-thirds. New High- 
Output Speaker and specially-designed 


nly B50 


Self-Contained Battery Block, $3.50 Extra. 
Western price slightly bigher. 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance for Your Old 
Radio or Phonograph. Free Trial. Long 
Time to Pay. See Your Dealer or Mail the 
Coupon NOW for Full Details. 
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NEW I94I 


PHILCO 





farm radio circuit give finer tone and 
more stations, clearly, powerfully, even 
in the daytime! Greater farm radio en- 
joyment than ever before! 

Philco makes farm radio history with 
the greatest values in years! Many mod- 
els to choose from... in a variety of 
beautiful cabinet designs to suit every 
taste. Mail coupon below today for free 
descriptive literature. 


SSSSSSSSRSRRESER EEE eeeeees 
Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 22 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me FREE and without obliga 
tion, literature describing the new1941 Philco 








Farm Radios. Also full details of your Free 
Trial, Easy Payment, Trade-in Allowance Offer. 
Name 

Address 

or R.F.D County 

Town State. 








Brush Away 


GRAY 
HAIR 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 









does it—or your money back. Used for 28 years by thou- 


sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee, 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NATONE today, 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 
Just to get acquainted with 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or pic- 
ture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose 
this ad with 10c for handling and return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting in 
natural colors sent immediately. Your orig- 
inal returned with your free enlargement. 
Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 1055,Des Moines, lowa 






























$ SELLIN 


“| MADE EXTRA _ 
TAMPED ART HE ORK 
100% profit. Get stamped goods from manufacturer Sesto 
- sell tail Also Dress Goods line. FREE catalog and plan. 
EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Broadway, Dept. 500, how York, N. Y. 
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TIRED ALL THE TIME? 


Try Building Up Your Endur- 
ance this Sensible, Easy Way 


Lack your old pep? Get little di- 
gestive upsets every few days? 
there’s nothing organically wrong with you—then 
it's more than likely SLUGGISH DIGESTION 
is to blame. It can make that gas and bloated feel- 
ing; can give you heartburn, a dizzy head. 

Start your DIGESTIVE JUICES FLOWING 
NORMALLY again. Set Fleischmann’s live Yeast 
to work on those digestive-juice glands. It's a 
STIMULATOR. In test cases the speed of diges- 
tion was greatly increased. Then you should begin 
to FEEL SWELL, look a lot better. Get Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast today. Eat one cake first thing in the 
= another cake 4% hour before  Digestly 

ete fog oy, Cant E Feel Weill If Di 
ules Are ailing” to Y.Co., Dept. U 
Vashington St ew BY ‘Absolutely FR 


Copyright. 1940, Standard Brande Incorporated 
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Sell SO Personal Christmas Cards for 
fe: Dequtitel double-folders with neme nag sbog, Big vlog. 


h profit on ever My te 
pi ine Christmas ast $l. Write today. 


General Card Co, 400 5. Peoria St, Dept P-350, Chicago, Ml. 

























LEARN AT HOME 


Studyin spare time to be a nurse. Many 
earn $25-$35 a week. Course endorsed by 
physicians. Thousands of graduates. 41st 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 — leara- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and ong | i to 60. High 


School not rec meet, E 36h fultios te now. 
tic. Ou OF Ni NURSING 
Deot. 710. Aree py Ome Street, Chicago, tt 
Please send’ free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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We want your telephone service to be good 
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and quick and cheap. But there’s more to 
it than that. We want it to be courteous too. 

No 
always time for a cheery “please” and a 
pleasant word of thanks. That is the Bell 


System way. It is one of the fine traditions 


what the occasion, there’s 






matter 





of the telephone business. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PREPAREDNESS — THE BELL SYSTEM IS PREPARED TO DO ITS 


PART IN THE NATION'S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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and 


the first Go back and read it. 

You could have heard a pin drop when 
she had finished. 

Con Hegarty changed his plans to go 
back on the sleeper that night. He wes 
standing at the door with Jenny when we 
drove around to pick her up. He didn't 
seem to sound too gay. “Hello Dad and 
Mom!” he sang out. And then: “Think 
I could have my own room back for to- 
night? I’ve missed you all terribly. I'd 
like...” He left the last kinda hanging 
in the air. 


verse. 


‘ 
0 BACK he came to the 
farm. I could see he was caught up, clean 
and plans, with 
her as if she 


his own mind 
He looked at 
new 
and 


out of 
Jenny. 
something entirely 
Jenny went upstairs took 
finery, coming down in a print 
dress: and we all went into the kitchen 
like old times to get something to eat. 
It was while we were sitting around the 


wads 
wished-for. 
off her 


house- 


and 


REFUGEES 
By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Remembering the night 

She clasped her bright-eyed Son 
Against her fearfully, 

Fleeing before an emperor’s 

Cruel decree, 

How Mary’s heart must stir, 

In sympathy, 

For every mother labeled: refugee! 





kitchen table trying to get back the habit 
of joking and making merry, that Con 


asked: “Going on studying voice. 
Jenny?” 

“No,” said Jenny. 

Dad and I looked at each other in 
amazement. 


“You ought to,” said Con, “I was go- 
ing to say I thought I could get you a 
fellowship at the school. I'd give every- 
thing I've got to have you there.” 

“What have you got?” asked Jenny. 

That stumped him. “Why I’m singing 
at the Met next Small parts, 
but I'll have a good income. I've made 
a big place for myself. Remem- 


season. 


a place 
ber— ‘All the world on a silver platter.’ ” 

“Tt isn’t enough,” said Jenny. “I want 
something more lasting.” And then 
looked at Jim. “I want something as big 
as a farm, as a home, as a man to love 


she 


me always.” 

You’ve guessed it. She and Jim married 
last summer. They've gone back to his 
farm. Fixed it up for each other 
was head-workman. We miss them, hated 
to get another hired man. But they're 
not so far off. Dad and I plan to get us 
another boy and girl this fall. I feel kinda 
sorry for Con. He'll always have tinker’s 
itch. He'll always be reaching out for 
a big hunk of life and getting less than 
a handful. That’s what happens to Cons 
in this world. I always feel especially 
sorry for him after we've been up to the 
other farm and had supper with our boy 
Jim and our girl Jenny. You never saw 
two people so happy. 


love 


ried 

his 
ther 
ated 
“y re 
t us 
inda 
ker’s 

for 
than 
Cons 
ially 
» the 

boy 

saw 
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THE FARM FLOCK 


Tenant 
farmers who 
want to raise 
poultry on farms that do not have suit- 
able buildings, ought to see the laying 
house that Gilbert Richardson uses for 
his 500 layers in Pawnee’ county, 
Nebraska. It cost only $35 and it is by 
no means permanent, but it does provide 
comfort for his hens summer and winter. 
Last winter his Leghorns produced $100 
worth of eggs a month. “My 500 hens 
make as much as 20 cows,” says Mr. 


TENANT FARM 
POULTRY HOUSES 


Richardson. 

This low-cost hen house is built of 
straw packed in between woven wire 
stapled to posts set in double rows. Poles 
and woven wire support a straw roof 
covered with four loads of slough grass. 
The south side is enclosed with frames 
covered with glass cloth. 

To get drainage, the floor is graded 
up two feet above ground level. Inside 
the straw house are scratching pens, 
roosts, nest batteries, water receptacles 
and feed hoppers. Commercial mash is 
fed along with home grains. Thus far, 
vermin has caused no trouble. “You have 
to watch out for rats, though, or they 
will get in the walls,” says Richardson. 

The other extreme in permanency is 
a metal house used by Ted Bany. Bremer 
county, Iowa. Last winter the 500 Bany 
Leghorns grossed $135 a month. This 





year 600 birds will be housed. The entire 
building is 20 x 72 feet, and the feed 
room in center is 12 x 20. 

Framework of the building is made out 
of an old corncrib. The walls are in- 
sulated with four inches of shavings. No 
artificial heat is used in the building. In 
coldest weather ventilators are closed at 
night. During cold spells last winter there 
was no slump in laying. 

You go a long way to find a floor like 
the one in this building. First there is a 
layer of pea-size gravel six inches deep. 
On top of the gravel are ordinary wall 
blocks four inches thick and 12 inches 
square, and on top of the blocks two 
inches of rich concrete. 

Roosts have dropping pans so that the 
birds can have the entire floor for scratch- 
ing. Layers are kept indoors all winter. 
Corn husks are used for litter. Artificial 
lights are used until 10 P. M. in winter, 
and from 4 A. M. to daylight. An auto- 
matic time switch turns them on and off. 

Somewhere in between these two ex- 
tremes of permanency is the _ prefabri- 
cated poultry house now on the market 
to be erected on skids. 


TURKEYFURTERS All that hul- 

laballoo about 
“turkeyfurters” last fall didn’t help the 
turkey growers much. For one thing, the 
packers had trouble getting permission 


Inside a straw house (below) Cilbert Richardson's hens are cool in summer, warm in winter. 





71 


Ted Bany’s hens (above) are kept in a metal-clad 
insulated house with feed room in center. 


from the Department of Agriculture to 
make “turkeyfurters” from turkeys not 
brought into packing plants for killing 
and dressing. There was some trouble 
about the term “turkeyfurter,” too, unless 
the product contained an overwhelming 
preponderance of turkey. 

A Nebraska packer reports: “We found 
nine people disliking the product where 
we found one enthusiastic over it. We 
manufactured from choice birds and sold 
it at 25 cents a pound wholesale—which 
was not a good moneymaker for us.” 

Several other packers report good sales 
right at Thanksgiving, but no repeat sales 
during the Christmas season. 


PLANNED Fifty dollars a month 
EGGS PAY i, the average net in- 
come received from a 
flock of 500 White Leghorn layers by 
Lester H. Harsh. Willow county. Ne- 
braska. This flock is what you might call 
a side line on the 640-acre farm where 
200 hogs are grown per year, a herd of 
20 beef cattle is maintained, and 425 
acres of cultivated crops are grown—all 
without the help of a hired hand. 
Planning is the secret. Everything per- 
taining to the flock is planned—the num- 
ber of layers, their feeding and the 
marketing of eggs. In buying baby 
chicks or having them custom-hatched, 
Harsh gets just the number (making 
allowances for cockerels and a_ small 








Fee 28 years Sani-Flush has been the 
easiest and best known way to clean 
toilet bowls. It cannot hurt septic 
tanks. You'll find it in farm bath- 
rooms. Men find that Sani-Flush 
makes cleaning out radiators a simple 
job. It’s safe—cannot injure motor or 
fittings. It costs 10¢ (25c for the larg- 
est truck or tractor). It takes only a 
few minutes (directions on the can). 

Keep radiators clean and cool. Use 
Sani-Flush twice a year. Or get a 
service station to do the job. Insist on 
Sani-Flush. Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and 5-and-10c stores. 10¢ 
and 25c sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


ani-Flush 


CLEANS OUT RADIATORS 
















Economical and easy 
to kill lice the roost- 
paint way with Dr. 
Hess Liguip LOUSE 
KILLER. Contains 40% 
nicotine. Rubber 
spreader saves liquid. 
Fumes kill lice. See 
your Dr. Hess Dealer, 
or write Dr. Hess & 
CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, 
- OHIO. 











. GREATES 
OFFER EVER MADE 


than 10 


men. 
trees—saws limbs. Use 4-hp. engi . e for 
FREE book. OTTAWA La] d.co.. 1717 Wood St., Ottawa, Ks. 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let as train you to be an expert Auto-Diese!l 
Mechanic and help you get a good i: The cost to you is 
able. We pay your fare to Nashvil e. For free catalog write: 













reason 
Nashville Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 
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mortality rate) of chicks he will need to 
keep his flock up to 500 (the number of 
hens for which he has housing space). 
In planting barley and rye to furnish 
green feed for the layers, plans call 
for enough for 500. The same goes for 
alfalfa leaf meal, which is fed the year 
around. 

Marketing of eggs is planned far in 
advance of actual sales. As a result, some 
go to a specialized New York market, 
some to a nearby city hatchery—all at 
prices up to ten cents a dozen above the 
local market price. 

Feeding, culling, watering, house clean- 
ing, egg gathering and other routine 
jobs are done with clock-like regularity. 
No time is wasted on the Harsh farm in 
deciding what to do or when to do it. 
All the time is spent in doing. 

Harsh knows before he starts to the 
laying house to gather eggs twice a day 
in summer months that as soon as the 
eggs are gathered they will be spread 
on a wire net in the basement to cool 
befere being crated. That is a part of 
the planning that results in quality eggs. 

In reviewing his eight years of poultry 
raising as a part of an extensive general 
farming program, Harsh attributes his 
success to these six things, all of which 
involve planning: 

1. Selection of well-bred chicks from 
eggs laid by rigidly culled flocks. 

2. Use of balanced feed, clean water 
and little medicine. 

3. Plenty of room for both chicks and 
hens. 

4. Raising chicks on clean ground 
away from hens. 

5. Cull every week; always remove un- 
healthy appearing birds as soon as de- 
tected. 

6. Production of quality eggs, properly 
cared for and sold at premium prices. 





THE BUSINESS 
OF FARMING 





(Continued from page 24) 


quality, except that combined seed has 
more dirt in it. Apparently this is not 
altogether the fault of the combine, as 
some operators seem to get better results 
than others.” 

“Combines are so mobile they can get 
into small wet fields, and that means 
they operate in weedy patches, or out 
of the way places. Their low cost of op- 
eration makes it possible to harvest fields 
that would be unprofitable to harvest 
any other way.” 

“Combines are operated by a great 
variety of farmers. Threshing machines 
are few and usually operated by pro- 
fessional threshers.” 

“Because farmers here have a market 
for soybeans at the oil mill, they have 
become careless in their method of har- 
vesting.” 

“Here in California, seed harvested 
with a combine is usually more mature 










They DON'T Set Back 
Growing Birds—DON'T 
Knock Egg Production! 
Those who worm with Rota- : 
Caps say: “We prefer Rota-Caps because they 
don’t interfere with normal growth and laying 
schedules.” In other words, ROTA-CAPS don't 
cause Toxic After-Shock, 
ROTAMINE DOES. IT ; ’ 

Rotamine sets up mild, effective peristaltic ac- 
tion which not only expels large round worms, 
and capillaria worms, but also gets these tapes 
(heads and all): R. tetragona, R. echinobothrida 
(in chickens), and M. lucida (in turkeys). 

Get Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps from your 
local dealer. If he can’t supply you, order direct. 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 
Charles City, lowa 


Prices: Pullet: 100, 90c; 300, 
$2.50; 1,000, $6.00. Adult: 
100, $1.35; 200, $2.50; 500, 
£5.00: 1.000, $9.00. 


OTA-CAPS 


CONTAINING 


DoYour Hens Lay? 


| Read How Mrs. Wagner Got Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try. 


SS 

Mrs. C. H. Wagner, a Wisconsin poultry raiser, 
has good news for chicken raisers who are not get- 
ting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On November Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 
next three weeks; sold $75 worth in December, and 
$100 worth in January. The birds were strong and 
healthy all winter, and cackled like it was spring." 

Don Sung, the brand of tablets which Mrs. Wagner 
used, have won the praise of chicken raisers all over 
America. Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying 
well should bear in mind that Don Sung must show 
you a profit or your money will be refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Eggs are your profit from poultry. 
Why not start giving Don Sung to your flock now? 
The tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents for a 
trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) to 


THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
268 Postal Sta. Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Cap-Brush“ Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 


DASH IN FEATHERS ..\°° “0CH FARTHER 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








EXTRA MONEY? SELL 


4 PERSONAL 
in Spare Timee 
| CHRISTMAS 
Show largest assortment low priced Per- CARDS 
sonal Christmas Cards on market. 6 series, 
2 designs. Also 9 exclusive box assort- MaaM Me | 
ments including $1 GIFT BOX 21 Artist By 
Award Christmas Folders. Costs you 50c. 
Season's most sensational seller. Big selection 
De Luxe Personal Cards. Tell us which lines 
interest you. Samples on approval.Write today. 


JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
576 Anson Place Rochester, New York 


ERE Sa ONE MAW ALONE PULLS 
BIG STUMPS-MAKE MONEY 

. = Try KIRSTIN “1000 to 1” 
Power Leverage Stump Pull- 
er. No help or horses needed. 
Get FREE “Land Clearer’s 
Guide”’ ; tells easiest, cheap- 
est way. Also ways to Make 


30 DA YS 7. RIAL Money. Write quick ! Save % 
Low Factory Prices—Easy Terms. 





100 Designs 
including 
De LuxeLine 











The KIRSTIN Co. 1311 Lud. St., Escanaba, Mich. 
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at time of cutting than seed cut with 
binder or windrowed.” 

“Combines are used quite generally in 
this north Idaho county for harvesting 
small seeds, and we have had very little 
trouble with seed harvested this way.” 

“The small combine is here to stay, 
but farmers must learn to use them to 
best advantage. Some farmers try to 
combine when the crop is right for 
binder. They should wait a week or ten 
days.” 

“It’s no different from the situation 
the maltsters faced when the combine first 
started harvesting barley. The maltsters 
did a little educational work to get the 
combine operators to cut the barley ‘on 
the ripe side.’ and to adjust their ma- 
chines at different times in the day. That 
solved the problem.” 


Four Challenges 

In those comments are four challenges 

one to combine manufacturers, one to 
the seed trade, one to the users of com- 
hines. one to plant breeders. as follows: 

1. Manufacturers of combines who have 
not done so should accept responsibility 
for educating purchasers in correct op- 
eration of the combine for harvesting 
different crops. 

2. Seed dealers should face the fact 
that the combine is here to stay and adopt 
measures that will penalize poor seed 
and keep it off the market, whether it 
comes from thresher or combine. 

3. Users of combines should not forget 
that the combine is a threshing machine 
on wheels, and should not ask the com- 
bine to handle a crop that is wetter or 
less mature than a threshing machine 
can handle. 

Properly handled, the combine can 
produce the kind of seed the seed trade 
demands. In some cases this will mean 
combining from the windrow or swath 
instead of from the standing stalk. In 
all cases it means having the combine 
in correct adjustment for the crop, wait- 
ing till seed is good and ripe, the crop 
thoroughly dry and free from patches of 
green weeds. Combining direct from 
standing stalks is safe only when the 





“But Dear ... 1 can’t start it now— 
This is Fire Prevention Week!’ 
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Dense Shooting 










Shot Shells 
Drop ‘em Clean 















literally 


could actually 


shells for you 


buy them anyu 


THIS FALL SHOOT A NEW 


WINCHESTER SHOTGUN 
MODEL 12 is America's finest, most WESTE 


gogaier slide-action repeater. 
DEL 87--single-sbot, semi-ham- Please 
pe a single barrel. Handba 





THE UNIFORM UPLAND LOAD 
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=RN CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. }-42, East Alton, IIL 


DENSE patterns, with pellets evenly distributed, 


blanket your game and assure clean 


kills when you shoot WESTERN shot shells. If you 


see how the patterns cover the target and 


prevent escape you’d always buy WESTERN shells. 
You’ll be game ahead if you ask for Western XPERT 


r next quail or rabbit hunt, or Western 


SUPER-X if you hunt pheasants or wildfowl. You can 


there. Mail the coupon for full particulars. 





Xpert SuperX 


LONG RANGE WILDFOWL LOAD 


mail, FREE, your leaflet and 76-page Western Ammunition 
ok, giving full particulars of Western shot shells and cartridges 








Name : 
Addre SS ————— - 
! Post Office ars tte ail 














pene Universal 
« Earn 
_€ Work less Tractor 


with a low, disc. 











Se. Ane 
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FREE BOOK n ieee came pictures 


oe Now Free. Send post card. 
. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 5887, Omaha, Nebr. 











CHICKEN — 


Help prevent the 
spread of colds and 
disease by disinfect- 
ing the drinking 
water with Dr. HEss 
PouLTRY TABLETS, 
100 tablets, 50c. Dr. 
Hess & CLarRK, INC., 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
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For 
GREATER 


1 GUN VALUES 
See 


STEVENS 


The quality of Stevens-built guns 
made them tremendously popular 
Then their popularity broughtdown 
y the price! You're money 
ahead with a thoroughly 
reliable, good-looking 
Scevens-built gun. 



















New 


OVER-and-UNDER 


-22 Rifle and .410 Shotgun 
Top barrel — .22 Long Rifle 
Lower barrel — .410 Bore Shotgun 
(3” shells) 

With this one gun, you're 
ready for small game or 
vermin of any kind... 
whether it runs or flies. 
One of the most useful 
guns ever developed for 
the farm. 


















Single Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 Ga., .410 Bore 


A real shotgun at an amaz- 
ingly low price. Ameri- 
can walnut stock and 
broad fore-end correctly 
designed for firm grip and 
steady holding. Proof- 
tested barrel, precision 
built, for uniform pat- 
terns. Automatic ejector 
facilitates quick reload- 
ing. Locks tight and stays 
tight. 


SPRINGFIELD 
GF No. 311 


Double Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 Ga., .410 Bore 


America’s leading double 
gun value! Modern, 
streamlined, hammerless 
design. Proof-tested bar- 
rels precision bored and 
choked. Case-hardened 
frame. Fast, smooth ac- 
tion, designed to stand up 
under long, hard service. 


Send for 
FREE CATALOG 


Showing a// the outstanding 
Stevens values in rifles and 
shotguns. 





J. Stevens Arms Company 
Division of 

Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. K-23, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Please send me free catalog. 


Name..---- 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 





crop is ripe and dry, when it stands up 
well. ripens evenly without excessive 
weed growth or insect infestation (grass- 
hoppers army worms, etc.). 

\ good rule suggested by one of the 
seed dealers is to “wait till the crop 
then go fishing for three or 


and combine it when you get 


is dead rips 
four days 
back.” 

1. Plant 


whatever they can in producing varieties 


breeders are invited to do 
which will ripen uniformly on the stalk 
without shattering. just as they did with 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest when the 


combine was first used there. 


FARM Add an electric welding 
WELDING outfit to the list of farm 

tools able to pay their 
way. That's the advice you get at Brook- 
side Farm. owned and operated by E. J. 
Logan and Sons, near Williamsport, 
Ohio. 

Before they installed electric welding, 
the situation was something like this: A 
piece of machinery would break unex- 
pectedly. Work would stop and hired 
help would be idle until the repair could 
be made in town by a custom welder. 
Maybe it would be necessary to wait in 
turn at the shop, and hours elapsed be- 


fore work could be resumed. 

You get a better idea of losses from 
such delay when you know that “Brook- 
side.” a fertile 240-acre farm in Congress 
township. specializes in raising potatoes 
and has more machinery and equipment 
than is required for just ordinary farm- 
ing practices, 

Last fall. after the potato digger broke 
down in the middle of a busy harvest 


THE “JEEPS” *% Contribution of 
the farm implement industry to na- 
tional defense is the ‘Jeep,’ a new 
rig designed especially for military 
use by Minneapolis-Moline engineers, 
and made almost entirely of standard 
parts now in production. 

The "Jeep'’ does most everythi 
but fly. It pulls a five-ton howitzer at 
42 miles an hour, turns on a 20-foot 
radius. The bumper is a set of three 
rollers. When the rig crosses a ditch, 
the rollers help to climb up the bank. 


day and had to be hauled into town for 
repairs, the Logans decided that the place 
to get their welding done was right in 
their own workshop. So, they looked 
into the matter and invested about $40 
in a small farm size welder which oper- 
ates on 220-volt service and uses current 
at the rate of three kilowatts an hour. 

Dick Logan. one of the sons, has the 
knack of making and repairing things. 
He says welding jobs which formerly cost 
a dollar or more can now be done ata 
cash outlay of about ten cents. A wheel 
repair job (welding loose spokes in a 
steel hub) which took 15 minutes of his 
time cost four cents for electricity (°4 
kilowatt) and eleven cents worth of weld 
ing rods. Since installing their welding 
outfit the Logans have designed and 
welded new furrowing shoes onto their 
two-row potato planter. 

E. J. (Ernie) Logan says the thing 
which pleases him most is making all 
minor repairs as they are needed. When 
it meant a trip to town and a big welding 
bill, a lot of little things were neglected. 
Now it takes only a few minutes to make 
the simple repairs which may save bigger 
repairs later on. 


SILAGE At a cost of $1.02 a 
HARVESTER ton. Cecil Irwin, Penn- 

sylvania, put up 666 
tons of silage with an ensilage harvester. 
The cutting time was 128 hours. He used 
three tractors and two men. One tractor 
operated the harvester, one pulled the 
wagon alongside the harvester, and the 
third tractor hauled the rubber-tired 
wagons from field to silo. Mr. Irwin also 
put up 466 tons of silage by the binder 
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method. The cutting time was 105 hours. 
Phis job required twice as many men and 
the cost was $2.0] per ton. 

Some users of ensilage harvesters say 
the silage is of better quality because 
one can wait until the corn is at the 
correct stage of maturity for ensiling. 
The risk of frost catching the corn is 
reduced due to the fact that the work 
can be done more rapidly with a_har- 


vester. 
ELECTRIC An electric fence helps 
FENCE Harold Knight. Clayton 


county, Iowa, to prac- 
tice rotation grazing. His pasture (26 
acres of red clover. alsike clover, alfalfa 
and timothy) is divided into four even- 
sized strips. The electric fence keeps his 





Leep’s electric-fence brackets 

27 Holsteins grazing first on one strip. 
then on another, until all strips have 
heen grazed closely. Then the grazing 
plan is repeated. He leaves his cows on 
each strip about six days. In lush grow- 
ing times, he occasionally cuts hay on 
one or more of the strips. 

@ Not to replace, but to supplement 
woven wire, an electric fence is used on 
E. N. Leep’s horse farm in Lake county, 
Indiana. The electric fence (barbed wire 
is used) is put on wooden arms set out 
about 30 inches from the woven wire. 
Phis “hot wire” keeps animals from 
crowding or pawing at the woven wire 
lence. Not only mares and colts, but also 
stallions, are run in fields which are so 
fenced. 


STRIPPING TOBACCO Time is 
UNDER LIGHTS everything 
and dis- 
tance is nothing in present-day farming. 
That’s a bit exaggerated, but not much. 
With the stretch taken out, the statement 
explains why farmers are demanding 
equipment to get their work done faster, 
to get more done in a day. to get jobs 
done while the weather is right. That 
explains the use of lights on tractors. 

It also explains a new practice that 
is coming into use on tobacco farms in 
the bluegrass region of Kentucky. It is 
the practice of using artificial lights for 
stripping tobacco. 

There’s a job stripping tobacco—that 
most tobacco farmers will tell you “just 
can't be done by artificial light though 
we wish it could, for there are only 





five or six hours of daylight suitable 








Book of 


sathia bese 
Flowering 


Shrubs & Roses 


It Brings You the 
Benefits of 5 Generations 
of Experience and Leadership 


in growing World’s Finest Fruits 


This Big STARK 125-year Jubilee Book— 
packed full of fruit-growing information 
—tells you how farmers are greatly increasing their 
incomes by growing fruit—how fruit brings profit-crops in 
PAGES - a _—_ —— other crops fail. = eae yee how — 
arkets offering fresh fruit open a new method of money-making. 
Over a Foot Long This Big Book—with over 300 erne-so-tihe Color-photo shanentions non 
Nearly 34 Ft. Wide you how Home Orchards and Back-Yard Orchards are adding to the health and 
prosperity of Home Owners—how Country, Suburban and City Home Owners are beau- 
tifying and increasing the value of their properties by planting STARK l’rize Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs and Roses. Send the Coupon TODAY for this Big FREE Jubilee Fruit Book 


J This Great Book Brings All the NEW 

e U.S. Patent Stark & Burbank Varieties 
See the famous STARKING and FREE HOME ORCHARD PROFIT : 

GOLDEN DELICIOUS Apples, the HAL- GUIDE WITH PLANTING PLANS 














BIG 














BERTA GIANT and Burbank JULY EL- - : - 10-40 
BERTA Peaches—and the many other NEW comes win Se Big Jubii e Fruit pa /, 

US. Pat EXCLUSIVE young-and-heavy- sito Stark «Generous Orterof Five Trees g@Q Gg VeTARK 
bearing Prize Fruit varieties sold ONLY by pears a ae Bro’ 
STARK. In addition this Great JUBILEE Check COUPON for FREE . re. A 
BOOK is full of the finest NEW Flowering Book: “HOW YOU CAN ox E- 


Shrubs, Roses, Shade Trees and Orna- 


mental Plants of every description—shown LANDSCAPE YOUR OWN 
in bloom in beautiful glowing colors. HOME GROUNDS.” 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES , 300 210. 


Largest in the World .. . Oldest in America 


ADE °158.°° ina MONTH 


Selling STARK Trees 
Like many other Stark salesmen, Minor 
Schrader of lowa adds to hisCASH INCOME 
during hisSPARE TIME, selling Stark Trees. 
In this pleasant, healthful occupation you 
can work Spare Time or Full Time. No invest- 
ment required—no experience needed to 
start — STARK Reputation makes selling 
EASY. Check square for our Liberal Weekly Cash Income 
Plan. FINE SELLING OUTFIT FREE—Clip Coupon. 


Louisiana, MO. 
Send HOME OR- 
JoS HARD PROFIT 
& PLANS and JUBILEE Prize 
QAO, Fruit Book "REE , ; 
m lant Trees, Shrubs, 
yi Rose —— Number) ae 
v4 


Z > 
JA es Orne send FREE Stark Book: 


“HOW YOU CAN LANDSCAPE 
4 
al “vOUR OWN HOME GROUNDS.” 
SS Name 
Gr 7 
7 St. i, 3 A 2 
Le EE ae age Tae ee 






























If you are interested in selling, check here 
for FREE details of our NEW Liberal 
Weekly INCOME-PLAN for Salesmen 








































a PLUMB AXE if you want easier, 
faster chopping. PLUMB is better 
balanced, keener, safer... the 
“Axe of Champions”! Send 
10c for Peter McLaren's 
Axe Manual... tells 
) how to chop better. 
/ F.R. Plumb, Inc., 
4806 James St., 


/ Phila., U.S. A. 


r shoe repairer can rebuild 
m as solid and as sound as 
ay you bought them! 


nm genuine NOP 








PowerfulGas Tractors forSmal] Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, N urseries, 
Fruit Growers ,Poultrymen. 







Hay mm oer or 
RUBBER HEELS & SOLES ond LAWASY St e0) Tires. Walk or Ride. 








Do Belt Work—Free Catalog 3 


T § . 
SUBSTITUTES Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York,N.Y. 


3230 Como Ave. 2412 Market St. 








$6°° Full Size 
FOOD E HOUSEHOLD 


PRODUCT ASST. 9 


a 
















= 
VE MON s ; a 
eos teeow SEND NO MONEY! 9) c- 08 sore Pom Beall 
Barbed Wire, FOODS. GROCERIES, SOAPS. ET full y 
phalt Roofing, Corn Cribs tive packages. worth $6.00. Yours ABO 
ers and Founts, Poultry Supplies and iad, sages, "take aioe 
other farm needs! WEPAY IGHT. eational valuss. mere than 2900 quallt 
ucts used in every home } « 


Write today for new low eee 
KITS ROTHERS 
Dept. 241 


eary rite for FREE $6.00 Assortment 
Muncie, Indiana of Products NOW ZANOL, 1961 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohic 
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TRAP LINES 


GEE, THATS A 
SWELL GUN, BUCK. 


GOOD AS IT LOOKS, TOO, DAN. / 
BOUGHT IT WITH THE EXTRA MONEY 
1 MADE FROM MY FURS LAST YEAR. 





1 USED VICTOR STOP-LOSS TRAPS, 
AND I FIGURE 1 PAID FOR THIS GUN 
OUT OF THE MUSKRATS THAT. 
OION’T GET AWAY. 









Write for Catalog 202 
ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA + LITITZ, PA. 








We guarantee this famous, old reliable 
Pratts Poultry Regulator to start more 
eggs coming in just 15 short days... 
or we refund your money. Isn't that 
fair? In 60 years, millions of poul- 
trymen have used Regulator to get 
more eggs quick. Costs only 2c a 
day per 100 hens. See your 
dealer today or send $1.00 with 
your mame and address for 
liberal trial supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Dept. 143 Philadelphia, Pa. 


pratts POULTRY 
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HELPS HENS LAY 








Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm _ tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Neb. 





FARM 


for stripping on lots of days in late fall.” 

It is being done, though, and with satis- 
fying results. One planter in Boyle 
county claims his tobacco, stripped under 
artificial light, brought an extra six cents 


a pound, 


The use of artificial light started in 
Boyle county. A year ago last fall, 
Robert Cook equipped one barn with 


light when he was half through stripping 


his crop. Farmers came in to see, looked 
it over, and tried stripping. 

Like the ripples from a pebble thrown 
in a pond, the practice spread. In 1939 
farmer put lights in an abandoned 
silo and stripped all his crop—perfectly; 
the tobacco outsold that of neighbors who 
stripped in daylight. The good tidings 
spread to Fayette county, where there 
are now eight sheds equipped with lights. 


one 


There are now eight Kentucky counties 
in which from two to six men use lights. 


Longer Working Day 
The folks have embraced this 
new method say for it: It enables farmers 
to get ready for the first-week 
sale. the lights with so many 
fall (with light of vary- 
it is impossible to strip 
than six or seven hours a day. Use 
lights enables growers to 
skylights in stripping 


who 


tobacco 
Without 
cloudy days in 
ing intensity), 
more 
of artificial 
save the cost ot 
sheds. 

One thing, important. 
The lamps used must provide the same 
sort of light (daylight equivalent) that 
prevails on the warehouse floor. 

Facts and figures on installations show 
that it about $1.50 an acre for 
light to strip. Lights are placed eight 
feet apart and six and one-half feet above 
stripping tables. The lamps most widely 
300-watt equipped with special 
out the yellow 


however, is very 


costs 


used are 
reflector and filter to take 


rays. The whole lamp costs about $18. 
Some growers are trying out fluorescent 
lamps. Auctioneer Lee Christman has 


Mazda bulbs 


used ordinary 60-watt blue 


in a stripping room. 








““Never mind my ears! I wish you’d just 
look at the dirt behind this tub!” 
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Improved Support 
jr Hernia 


NE of the 

comfortable 
ducible rupture is the 
Brooks Appliance with its soft, 
automatic air-cushion. Many thou- 
sands have been ordered by phy- 
sicians for patients as well as for 






















safest and most 
supports for re- 
improved 


personal use. Made for men, 
women and children, it is light, 
neat-fitting, and without springs 


or hard pads. Being washable, it 
can be kept sanitary 


STOP Laat R RUPTURE 
ORRIES! 

Each PP... is made especial- 
ly for the individual case from in- 
formation easily filled in on our 
Fitting Chart. The Brooks Appli- 
ance is low-priced and sent on 
trial with simple instructions for 
adjusting in the privacy of your 
home. It can be returned if the 
user is not entirely satisfied. Don't 
neglect rupture Never sold in 
stores, so write us, direct, for full 
information and_ our liberal 

trial offer which will be 

sent in a plain envelope. All 
correspondence confidential 


BROOKS COMPANY, 425-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Since 1897 Specialists in the Manufacture and Fit- 
ting of Appliances for all forms of Reducible Hernia. 








GET THE FACTS ABour 


‘FLAILACTION. 


AND ITS AMAZING CAPAcirTy 





HAMMERS BEAT DOWN—GRINDS FASTER — TURNS SLOWER— 
COSTS LESS TO RUN— Don’t miss out on all the 


| benefits of Flail-Action—be sure to see this 
| remarkable mill that grinds all grains, rough- 
| age—faster, easier, at lower cost. 


meevar FLAIL-ACTION 
FEED MASTER 


wastes no power. 
Gives 2-way grinding 
—also acts as grain 
elevator. Full, free-swing ham- 











gd mers prevent damage should stray 
FREE metal get in mill. Ask your 
CATA- Oliver Dealer for demonstration. 
LoG 


“lai oti J io. 65— 

NEW = ae ra less. Palate A 

machine for the light tractor o: i, menatior user. Prices start at $99 
F.O.B. Factory. Write for deta 

156 Elk St. 

STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. Freeport. it. 








Stor poking worm 
remedies down your 
birds’ throats. Dr. 
HEss POULTRY 
WoRM POWDER for 
round worms is 
given in the feed. 
Active ingredient 
is nicotine. Eco- 
nomical, effective. 
See your Dr. Hess 
dealer or write Dr. 
Hess & CLARK, 
Inc., Ashland, O. 





SCRATCHES AND CUTS SPELL 


SAYMAN’S S/0/8 Bem my 
SALVE relieves discomfort of cuts, 
wounds, burns, and skin irritations of 
external origin. FREE SAMPLE. Write 
Sayman, Dept. 16-Q, St. Louis, Mo. 
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EXTRA DOLLARS 





“LAST year I sold over $50 worth of 
fresh cucumbers, canned over 100 quarts 
and put four bushels in brine,” writes 
Mrs. N. F. Green, Custer county, Okla- 
“T spent 60 cents for seeds and 
25 cents for an ad in our home paper. 
I have a standing price of $1 per bushel 
delivered, and do I get orders!” 


@ Writes Mrs. A. L. Rader, Mesa county, 
Colorado: “We had_ several sacks of 
picked wool, and a wool buyer offered us 
only eleven cents a pound for it. One 
of the neighbor women and I washed it 
through several waters in the electric 
washing machine and when dry carded it. 

“We bought cheesecloth for four cents 
by the bolt and made the wool into 
three-pound batts (tied close. wool even). 
It took about four pounds of raw wool 
and 40 cents’ worth of material for a 
bhatt. We got $2 each out of the batts and 
had no trouble selling them.” 


homa. 


@ This woodlot idea is different. It comes 
from Julius B. Schmit. Becker county, 
Minnesota: “When chopping wood in 
winter I put all slippery elm on one pile. 
In spring I peel it and sell the inner 
bark for which I receive $4.50 a hun- 
dred pounds. I made $47.55 this way last 
season.” 


@ A number of business houses in AI- 
bany, Oregon, have cats as regular em- 
ployees to keep the rat population down. 
Feeding the cats was a problem until 
dairyman Floyd Hopemen came along 
and explained to the cat owners that the 
reason the cats were falling down on the 
rat killing job was because they were 
feeding their cats too much meat; and 
that as long as the cats had meat they 
would not catch rats. 

He suggested putting the cats on a milk 
diet (a pint a day) and making them 
hunt their meat. He put the idea over, 
and now has a cat milk route. The cats 
are on the prowl for rats and Floyd is 
on the prowl for more cat customers. He 
is thinking of taking a cat census to in- 
crease his business. His oldest customer 
is Clara, a poultry company’s cat, which 
has been a steady customer for five years. 
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World’s Lowest 
Priced Quality 


HOMES 








Buy Your New Home 


You can buy all the material for your new 
home direct from our mills and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor 
Fifty designs. sturdy construction, fine lumber 

Butld your own home with our Aladdin 
Readi-Cut System. Price includes Cut-To-Fit 
lumber, siding, millwork, windows, doors, in- 
terior woodwork, flooring, roofing, hardware, 
nails, paints, stains, varnish. Prices from $700 
up 


Send for Home Plan Book Now 


You profit by Aladdin's thirty-four years’ suc- 
cess Beautiful catalog in four colors explains 
fully Homes from three to ten rooms. Also 
summer cottages and garages. Send 10 cents 
today to Dept. Ss 


THE ALADDIN CO. Porisna: Ore. 


Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene, Distilate. sp \ 

Size and style for every need. 2 to 10 

H.P. Enclosed, Self-Oiling, Roller Tas 
Bearing. Cost less to own—less to oper- : 
ate. Pay for themselves out of savings. Maks 


WITTE Releey Vb 


Start a wood sawing 

business. Turn timber 

into cash. Write now 

for Engine and Saw Catalog—Low 
Factory Prices— Easy Terms. 


a ENGINE WORKS KAnsas"crry, mo. 














FOITCHING 


Get Relief This Fast Way 0» Money Back. 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription, Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly sto ys 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money Geek 

your druggist today for D. D. o. Puasomerteer. 





Direct from Our Mills 


Build Ahead of High War Prices 


Coming war prices will drive building ma- 
terials sky high. Don't wait till you have to pay 
several hundred dollars more. Act now before it 
is too late. Send coupon below today 


7 

i THE ALADDIN CO., Dept. 88 | 
Bay City, Mich. — Portland, Ore. | 

| I enclose 10c for your big new plan book. | 


PRG inn coca san scaseecmesnpewetamns | 
| btinbsncaedeseiobes ! 
| City State ! 


LLEANS BY 
y LIDS 
ALTION 


STRANLE MALNETIL $. LL IA 


REVOLUTIONARY invention. ; 
ont Rot | Senetes., _ mpeaey Tbletlee, Nod - 


SAVES DRYCLEANING Kerms, coo: bh 


pan. Also cleans hats, drapes, upholstered 
furniture, etc. Long lasting. Low priced. In- 
stantly Tips attention wherever shown 
HOT S (ULES FOR SCENTS. Hust- 
SAi MPLE’ 
E OFFER Samples sent on trial 
to the first person in 


SAM APLE who writes. No obligation pati 
details. Be first—send in your name 
KRISTEE CO., 1197 Bar St., 


x gs esis Shp: 2 




















Away! 4 


T wrocciones tomatch 
in solid sterling silver, Your 
Size a 


Gorgeous Birthstone Rings ri) 
Pendant ‘Sf 





ROSEBUD PERFUME C CO, BOK 12, ” WooussORO, MARYLANG - 








MORE MILES 
PER DOLLAR 


with U.S. ROYAL BOOTS 
Tempered Rubber makes 
them easier on your feet, 
too — tougher, yet lighter 
and more supple. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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For just a few dol- 
lars down, any home 












or farm can have running water 
at the turn of a faucet—furnished 
by a reliable MYERS Water Sys- 


tem that assures both adequate 
Pump Builders 


capacity and utmost economy. The Since 1870 


MYERS dealer will tell you how 
surprisingly little it costs to own 
and operate one of these high 
quality water systems. Styles and 
sizes to meet all needs. START 
NOW to get information. Mail 
the coupon TODAY. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
421 Fourth Street, Ashland, Ohio 


Send free Water System Booklet and name of 
your nearest dealer. 
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1500 watts—110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 watts up to 
10,000 watts, A.C. 

D.C., $235 up. 


Farm, cabin, camp, tourist lodge, filling 
station—can now have all the convenience 
of dependable electricity at low cost. 
Ample capacity for average lighting, 
pumping, radio and general household ap- 
pliances. Easily installed in small space. 
Fully automatic. Electricity available any 
time at the turn of a switch. No fuel waste. 
Runs smoothly and quietly. Long lasting. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


KOHLER o- KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Kohler Co., Dept. FJ-10J, Kohler, Wis. | 
Send me descriptive folder | 
on Kohler Electric Plants. 








Name— 
Address 
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S. M. Paxton arranges his farrowing houses checkerboard style. **Fewer 
panels are required the way I do it,” 


FARM BUILDINGS 


SHORT course in the arrangement 
of farrowing houses comes from 
S. M. Paxton, Preble county, Ohio. 
He sends sketches to illustrate his method. 

His method is to corner the individual 
houses to each other, so that the houses 
and pens look like a checkerboard, instead 
of putting the houses together in a solid 
row with all pens on the same side. The 
advantages he claims for “the Paxton 
way are: 

“You will notice all houses are on the 
outside, and all face south. You can look 
into each one without climbing into the 
pen. In the old method you have to get 
into the pen to see into a house. For 
-ix houses this new method requires nine 
panels (the number of houses plus 
three). Twenty houses require 23 panels, 


houses require 28 panels, and so on. 


With the old method, you need 13 fence 


panels for six houses.” 


CRIB BRACES, Corn crib 


SHINGLES, WINDOWS braces (ob- 
serves W. A. 


Foster) not only keep the crib from 
spreading, but also carry the weight of all 
the corn above them and from one to two 
feet on either side. Cross braces spaced 
less than six feet may have to support 
the weight of all the corn there is above 
them. 

All of which means that cross braces 
made of 1 x 12-inch lumber spaced about 
four feet apart are better than 2 x 6-inch 
lumber. Cross ties of wire are not so good 
because they bend downward and draw in 
the wall at points of anchorage, or break, 
or cut into the studs. Wire gives no wind 
bracing to empty cribs. 

@ Gypsum wallboard with all four edges 
beveled is now on the market. This fea- 
ture means that when two pieces of the 
wallboard are laid alongside, the beveled 
edges form a depression in which rein 


says he. 
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forcing tape and 
joint finisher can 
be placed. The re- 
sult is a smooth 











joint between the 





























pleces. 
¢. There’s a new — 
ty pe of asphalt 
shingle on the ¢ 
market—one that 
can be laid with 
either square butt 
hexagonal butt = 
exposed. It is big- Hi 
ger and heavier 
than standard 4 
sizes. vi 
Another new } 
one is an asbestos — | 
ement shingle. | / 
with glazed sur- | 
face, either white 
or in colors. This ff y, 
should be welcome — |] T 
news to the many | 
farm families who ff / 
are thinking of ff 














putting the shin- ar uae anne 
gles over old clap- 

boards. The new shingle is easily cleaned 
by washing. 

@ There’s a metal window well on the 
market, to set in the ground around cellar 
windows. Made of one piece of heavy 
gauge copper-alloy corrugated galvanized 
steel, it is fastened to the foundation with 
masonry nails (holes are punched in the 
metal). It is made in two shapes—semi- 
circular and rectangular. 

@ To keep sows from lying on young 
pigs, put a pig fender or farrowing rail 
in all farrowing houses. The job is so 
simple—spike a 2x4 flatwise securely on 
blocks about eight inches from the floor, 


eight inches out from the wall. 


— ak 
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CROPS. SOILS 





“ONE of the greatest  soil-building 
legumes.” Thus R. A. Foster, Davie 
county. North Carolina, describes sweet 
clover. Four years ago, Mr. Foster got 
only 7.9 bushels of wheat an acre on one 
of his fields. This year. that same field 
is beating 20 bushels an acre. He says 
sweet clover restored the “vigor” of the 


land. 


@ On land that was too poor to grow 
Fritts, Anderson 
county, Tennessee, was able to grow les- 
pedeza three feet high after applying 
three tons of lime and 200 pounds of 
triple superphosphate per acre. He and 
his son burned a kiln to supply the lime- 


sedge grass, George 


stone. 


@ Fertilizer placed at two different soil 
levels for potatoes produced 27% more 
potatoes in trials made by J. W. Weston 
in Florida last winter. Fred H. Bateman 
reports: 

In one set of rows. half of the fertilizer 
was put at seed level. and half of it two 
inches below seed level. In another set 
of rows, one-fourth was put at seed level 
and three-fourths below. On other rows, 
all the fertilizer was put at seed level. 

At digging time, the “high-low” place- 
ment rows made 98 crates, while the seed 
level rows made 77 crates. 
column work, of a 


YELLOW Fifth 


ROCKET kind affecting agriculture. 
is seen on many eastern 
farms. where the weed yellow rocket 


(winter cress) has crept in and estab- 
lished itself without being recognized. On 
most of the farms it disguised itself as 
mustard, which it resembles, and to which 
family it belongs. 

This weed has spread so widely and 
rapidly, and has caused so much loss 
on farms, that a conference was called 
recently at Cornell University to work 
out ways of fighting it. 

At the conference it was brought out 
that this yellow-flowered weed, while a 
member of the mustard family, is much 
harder to control than mustard, and more 
damaging to crops. Unlike mustard, yel- 
low rocket sprouts in late summer or 
fall. rests over winter, then produces 
seeds the following year. It also sprouts 


in spring and makes seed the same year. | 
Spraying (deadly to mustard) does not | 


control yellow rocket. Its seed may lie 
dormant for several years in the soil, 
then grow. Seeds are not killed when 
the weed is fed in hay to livestock; the 
manure may carry the seed to new fields. 

Yellow rocket is spread through “bar- 
by farm manure; by ditch 
water; by weedy hay bought from other 
farms. 

These methods of control and preven- 
tion were approved at the yellow rocket 


gain seeds”: 


conference: 


l. Use clean, high-grade seed. If you | 
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Got Building Problems on Your Mind ? 


— 


te. ae 


THEN WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE BOOK! 


HELPFUL FACTS FOR 
FARMERS AND THEIR WIVES 


Start your fall building program 
right now—by sending for this 
free book. Its human stories and 
down-to-earth articles show you 
the money-saving way to make 
your farm and home stay young. 
24 pages in full color, showing 
houses, interiors, products, etc. 

Tear out this coupon and send 
it today —the book is yours for 
the asking. 











Certain-teed Products Corporation, Dept. F9 

100 East 42nd Street, New York City 

You may send a free copy of your helpful book “Certain-teed Ways to Make Your 
Home Stay Young.” 

















Just lok Srcand ares Tao de Seatiee Sot ae 
at a include your own. 

‘ b 
tings in this It’s Easy 


Six fine Lead Pencils 
with erasers’ ¢ Three 
steel Pen Points « Met- 
al Case for pen points 
with big Eraser ¢ Six Water 


Ruler « Six Colored Wood 
Crayons ¢ Compass and Pencil e 
Mechanical Pencil with Erasere 
Leads and Eraser ¢ Pen Holder e 
Big Eraser ¢ Point Protector e Tube 
of Leads and Eraser « Metal Angle 
Protractor and Ruler 


230 South 7th Street 


Won’t it be great 
to have this 
wonderful cabinet 


for school? 


Reward No. 33-S ... Big Eagle 
Writing Cabinet will be sent 
— postpaid for only 2 two-year 
P™ orders for FARM JOURNAL 
and FARMER’S WIFE sold 
at 50 cents each to neigh- 
bors and friends. 




















but you’ll 
have to 
hurry now! 


This is the finest, moet useful 
outfit you ever imagined—and it 
costs you only a stamp and a 
little spare time. And it will be 
fun to carry this big Cabinet to school. If 
you start today, you will soon have yours 
but you'd better hurry now before someone 
else gets there first. 


Send Quick to 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
Philadelphia, Penna, 
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ONE EGG IN THE FALL 
IS WORTH TWO IN THE SPRING 





Our pullets receiving Dr. HEss Pout- 
TRY PAN-A-MIN lay as much as 20 per 
cent more eggs by December first. 

Pan-a-min is a tonic and a mineral 
supplement. Its tonics whet the appe- 
tite, aid assimilation and elimination. 
This increases the consumption of 
feed and, in turn, egg production. 
The minerals in Pan-a-min are es- 
sential for good production and are 
often deficient in grain. 

Remember, Pan-a-min is a two-job 
product. It supplies tonics and min- 
erals. Don’t let any one tell you that 
a one-job product can take its place! 
See your Dr. Hess Dealer or write 
Dr. HEss & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, O. 











~ ee oO oh 
FOR BETTER HOUSING 
OF FARM STOCK! 


Experienced planning and 
improved equipment makes 
work easier and gets more 
profits out of healthier, 
more productive cows, hogs 
and poultry. Costs nothing 
to get latest information be- 
fore you build. See what's 
new and better in barns, 
horse stables, hog houses, 
poultry houses. Write Clay 
today. 

NEW FREE CATALOGS! 
Check and mail with ad- 
dress in margin! 


nt A {] Poultry House 
Horse Stable 
Ventilation 
{) New Building []Remodel 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
1040 Third St., Cedar Falls, la 
Dept. 10, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Page Portable Milker Saves 


time — work — money 





Costs you less. Milks 20-25 cows an 
hour. Quickly, easily cleaned. San- 
itary —nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction gauge. 
High-speed device, 3rd cow attach- 
ment. Visible milking —no costly 
pipe lines. Gas or electric. Write for 
free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mfg. 
Co., Dept. MM~-100 West Allis, Wis. 


MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 





loans. 7 sizes, 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 


736 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 





both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 


FARM 


alsike or timothy locally, have 
inspected. The farm fanning 
not remove yellow rocket seed 


must buy 
a sample 
mill does 
effectively. 

2. Disk infested fields several times in 
late summer or fall to kill the plants that 
winter Plow in 
cultivated crop to 


otherwise over. 


with 


would 
spring, follow 
keep weeds down. 

3. Hand pull or hoe fields where the 
pest is not too well established. 

1. Keep ditches and fence rows clean 
of yellow rocket. 

5. Avoid buying hay, especially of un- 
known origin. 

6. Cut hay early. If some patches are 
badly infested, cut them separately and 
burn the cuttings. 


7. Make silage of hay badly infested 


with yellow rocket. The seed will not 
survive the silo. 
8. Don’t use haymow cleanings for 


seed, or put them in the manure. These 


practices will infest clean fields. 


FLUE-CURING TOBACCO Oil and 
WITH OIL AND COAL coal, as 

sources 
of heat in tobacco barns in the flue-cured 
tobacco growing areas of the East, are 
rapidly replacing the ever diminishing 
supply of wood which has been for years 
the only practical and available fuel for 
this particular method of artificial to- 
bacco curing. Oil burners were first used 
only a few years ago and now automatic 
coal-stokers, which burn the cheaper 
grades of coal, are being installed in many 
barns. The principal advantages claimed 
for the coal-stokers are: thermostatic con- 
trol of barn temperatures, and lower fuel 
costs than with oil. 

These 
are installed so as to use the old wood- 
burning fireboxes and flues. This reduces 
installation expense and has the advan- 
tage of permitting hand-firing with wood 


completely automatic burners 


in case of an emergency. 
Even temperatures, controlled by sen- | 

sitive thermostats, tend to produce more 

uniform and better-cured tobacco. 





HELEN x Don't underestimate Nanny, 
the milk goat, as a competitor of the dairy 
cow. See here: On Yokelawn farm at Wa- 
naque, New Jersey, a Toggenburg doe named 
Crystal Helen has just completed an official 
record of 4,219 pounds of milk in 365 days. 
Her highest day's record was 16.3 pounds. 

"This makes her," says owner Mearle Rhine- 
smith, ‘33.5% more efficient as a milk pro- 
ducer, pound for pound of body weight, than 
that esteemed dairy matron, Carnation Orms- 
by Butter King.” 
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CORN SUFFERERS 
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should know these facts... 






What causes corns— 
How to get rid 
of them 


Corns are caused by pressure and friction, be- 


whose base presses on 


come a hard plug (A) 
sensitive nerves (B). But now it’s easy to remove 
corns. Blue-Jay pad (C) relieves pain by remov- 
ing pressure, Special medication (D) acts on the 
corn—gently loosens it so it can be lifred right 
out (stubborn cases may require a second treat- 
ment). Then simply by avoiding the pressure and 
friction which caused your corms you can pre- 
vent their return. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters— 
25¢ for 6. Same price in Canada, 

FREE OFFER: We will be glad to 
Blue-Jay absolutely free to anyone who has a 
corn, to prove that it relieves pain and removes 
the corn, Just send your name and address to 
Bauer & Black, Division of The Kendall Co., 
Dept. C-42, 2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill, Act quickly before this trial offer expires. 


send one 








NEW, COOLER 


fasy Kunming 


cow ax) 
CLIPPER eh 


World-F. aN 
oriad-F amous 
STEWART CLIPMASTER 


Over 90% of the world’s clipper users own and 
PREFER STEWART clippers. New anti-friction 
tension control assures perfect tension between 
blades for cooler, lighter running — faster, easier 
clipping. Makes bladesstay sharplonger. The most 

wertul clipper of its kind ever made. [asts 
onger. Fan-cooled, ball-bearing motor exclusive 
Stewart design. Completely insulated in the special 
EASY-GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. The 
finest, most enduring clipper ever made for cows, horses, 
dogs, mules, etc. A $25.00 value for only $19.95 complete. 
Slightly higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts, Special 
voltages slightly higher. At your dealer’s or send $1.00. 
Pay balance on arrival.Send for FREE catalog ofStewart 
electric and hand-power € aippine and Shearing machines. 
Made and guaranteed by cago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany, 5574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Lilinois years 
making Qualtty products 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


ANTI- 
FRICTION 
TENSION 
CONTROL 



















Dr. David Roberts will be 
glad to send you interesting 
free literature on how to 
treat your own livestock at 
home. He has a prescription 
for every curable animal 
ailment, especially cattle. Sold 


by dealers. If no dealer in your 


neighborhood, write direct to 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VET. CO. 
25100 GRAND AVENUE, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 



































YVIDUD ED 
57 vik AKU 
FREE! Extra Gold Seals! OR 


Easy spare time money! Show new 
$1 Box 21 Christmas 










7 Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
¢ ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, henght 
/3 30 in., width 20 in, thk. 8 in, Footstone FREE. 





mama Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free catalog. 
Asmerican Memorial Co. Dept A S@ Atlanta,Ge. 
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of last- 
height 
FREE. 


-atalog. 
sta, Ge. 
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THE FLYING JALOPY 


(Continued from page 38 
J 5 


cision had been made with sudden grim- 
ness. not to farm his twenty acres. He 
couldn't wait for crops. He’d rather risk 
his neck to get enough money, and get 
it quic k. 

Her head lay against his shoulder. She 
had not looked up in these moments of 
dancing. 

He tightened his arm 
“Ruth, I've got to see you tonight.” 

She said nothing. He couldn't see her 


around her. 


face, only the soft sweep of her brown 
hair lying against him, and from her 
long silence he thought she had _ not 
heard. 


But then her head moved in a slow 
shake. 

“Why not?” he 
about this afternoon, 
debts.” 
head lifted. 


“How.” she de- 


asked. “Look. Forget 
if that’s the trouble. 
I pay my 

“How?” Her 
her face up to 
“ean you earn six hundred dol- 


She turned 
him. 


manded., 


lars in a week! You can’t. It isn’t the 
money [Tm thinking about, either. It’s 
the way you get it, if vou do.” 

They had danced into an uncrowded 
corner of the floor. He dropped his 
arms “Let’s skip that.” he said. 
“If L get it, that’s enough.” 

“No! Art. listen to me.” Her hands 


eripped his bare wrists. “Are you doing 
foolish?’ 


“Sure.” 


something 
He grinned. 
“Be serious. I mean it.” 
answer.” he said. “And I am 
rious. Will you see me tonight?” 
\ pleading look softened her eves. “I 
don’t knew about you, Art, I really don’t. 
I'm beginning to think— 


“Will vou?” he asked. 


same 


She stared at him, and that instant’s 
pleading was gone. 
“No!” 
Tue DANCE number 


was aware of others on 


had ended. He 


the floor looking at them, and of Phil 
Wyman coming for Ruth. He grinned 


turned from him. “I'll bet 
he said, “you will!” 


again as she 


you anything, 


After that little time with Ruth he 
didn’t want te dance with any other 
cirl, and went out to a sandwich bar. 


The fried egg and bacon at home hadn’t 
he en much. He ordered a barbecued beef 
double-decker and a cup of coffee. 

lt was getting late. The village stores 
dark now, filling stations were 
and across the street the garage- 
man had shut his doors. On the highway 
trucks roared past, hauling 
night freight out of San Diego for 
Arizona and the east. 

Killing time, he ordered a second cup 
of coffee and then a third. It wouldn't 
matter; he was going to be up all night 


were 


closing, 


big trailer 
the ir 


anyway. 
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dizcs TAKE YOUR PICK/ NOW, [VS 
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Ath civEN 


NOT A CONTEST—NOTHING TO BUY 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF SUCH vor. ye a pr AS THE 
BEAUTIFUL BICYCLE, BIG FARM WAGON, 4-J1. Ladi or Girls’ Rec- 
tangular Guaranteed WRIST WATCH in natural yellow gold yn case, full- 
size GUITAR, 22-Cal. SAFETY RIFLE, or Boys’ Guaranteed WRIST WATCH: 
all yours for SIMPLY GIVING AWAY FREE Sachet Perfume with famous U-C-A 
MEDICATED SALVE, the fast selling Household Ointment, easily sold at 25c a box 
and remit per new catalog. 


BIG LIST OF PREMIUMS IN CATALOG 
FOR RETURNING ONLY $3.00 COLLECTED 


You have your choice of such amazing Premium RIFL E guaranteed Pocket WATCH, big 5 See- 

values as the American Made Junior GUITAR tion TELESCOPE, magnifies 8 times, dandy Jr 
COASTER WAGON and loads of other pre- 
miume for selling only 12 boxes of famous U-C-A 
Salve at 25¢ per box (giving Sachet Perfume away 
FREE with each box)and returning $3.00 collected. 













with 6 wire strings and accurately fretted finger 
board, the dandy KEYSTONE MOVIE PRO 
JECTOR to show real movies at home and to 
give shows, or choice of the big repeater air 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU! 


U-C-A Salve is the famous Dependable Household Ointment known everywhere from 
Coast to Coast. So many millio " of boxes have been sold, your friends and neighbors will 
»uy readily from you Besides we send you SACHET 

PERF ME to GIVE AWAY FRES with every box of 
-C-A Balve you sell at 25¢ a be One agent writes 
Sold all in 2 days an d have people 
waiting for more Ane 
‘Last year a id all in 6 





year in 5 hours You a 

well. You take no risk —we do not 
ask you to guarantee a thing. We 
gladly trust you for 30 days, Our 


20th year Write your name and 
address on a lc posteard and we 
will send you 12 Sachet Perfume 
Packs to GIVE 
with 12 boxes U-C-A & 
sells at 25¢ per bor. Big Cash Com- 
missions given instead of premiume 
if you prefer. Better hurry. Be Firet 
NOTE—AIl premiume shown are 
substantial and practical—not toyve 
Millions have succeeded with our 
plans. You can too, Write 


U-C-A MFG. CO. 
ENLARGEMENT 


$ fe For FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE 

READERS. Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully 
enlarge any snapshot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 inches 
FREE—with this ad. Please include color of hair and eyes for prompt information 
ona natural, life-like color enlargement in a free frame. Your original returned 
with your free enlargement (1(c for return mailing appreciated). Look over 
your pictures now and send us your favorite snapshot or pare on a 


this free offer is limited. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 272. 211 Tth St, Des a 


When your child CALLOUSES 
BITES HIS NAILS Burning or Tenderness On 


Bottom of Your Feet? 
It may be a Danger Sign! 


DEPT. 14 
CHICAGO, ILL. 










































Dr. Scholl’s new discovery 
gives quick relief. Soothes sen- 
sitive area; cushions Metatarsal 
Arch. New shape, design— 
630% softer than before! Don't 
come off in bath, Separate Med- 
ications included for somoving 
callouses, Cost but a trifle! 


It isn't always ‘“‘nerves”’ that makes a child 
bite his nails. Often it’s because of a reason 
few mothers suspect—WORMS! 

If, along with nail-biting, there are signs 
of uneasy stomach, finicky appetite, fidgeting, 
restless sleep take heed! t 1ese may be the 
symptoms of round worms; a nasty infection 
that can cause real distress. 

JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE is the best known 
remedy in America for expelling round worms. 
It has been used by millions of mothers, for 
over a century, and is backed by the most 
modern scientific study. 

JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE has great abil- 
ity to drive out large round worms, yet it 


















STANDARD oorres MODELS 
3 MFRS. O 


tastes good and acts gently. JAYNE’'S does / G. PRICE 
not contain santonin. If there are no worms Gator a 60 a Week 
it works merely as a mild larative Ask for as Leow 


All late iodate complet sr  repatlt like J 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Free petee- -smashing catal shows 
all makes in colors. FRE 
ese. | 


yF TYPING age mo vy 10¢ 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 7 
Dept.1075 231 w. m St., Chicago, Hl. DAY 


GARDEN and SMALL 
FARM TRACTOR 


JAYNE’S VER-MI-FUGE at any drug store. 
FREE: Valuable medical book, ‘‘Worms 
Write to Dept. A-6, 

2 Vine St., Philadelphia 


Living Inside You.” 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 















Airline Mechanics earn up,to $2000 a year 
nautical Engineers up to $4000; Commercial 
Pilots up to $6000; Airplane Factory Mechanics up 
to $1800. Exceptional opportunities in these fields. 
This Linceln Government pre hool 
placing gratuctes in fine positions. Opportunities 
for many more. Wide range of courses. Reasonable 
rates. Unique Beard and room plan while training. 
Placement ser given when you graduate. 


} yw J TODAY. for © mplete information 
ne.) 
4436 Aircraft Building, Lincein Pon 


RE MONEY? 


Orders come fast when you show this amaz- 
ing KR in name-imprinted Ye 
Car Season’s leader. Newest desigt 

ay" fast-selling 21-folder * Dollar King’’ | 






Does ALL JOBS on 
emall farm—emall jobs 
on ALL FARMS. Walk 
or ride; sizes % to 8 
H. P.; plant clearance 
up to 24 inches. Write 
for FACTORY prices— 
FREE CATALOG 
SHAW MFG. CO., 2610 Front St., Galesburg, Kans.; 5812-C Mag- 
notia Ave., .; 130-C West 42nd St. = New York City; 
-C Nerth 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 


Don’t miss the many attractive offers 
in the “Farmers Trading Post’”’—see 
the back pages of this issue. 































sgortment. You m: 


mas 60c 
Big selection Religious, Etchings, Everyday ‘c ards, 
Christmas Gift Wrappings. b0c egmple on es 


Dept. X-23, Westfield, Mass. | 





Chas. C. Schwer Co., 
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ENJOY THIS FAMOUS 
H&R SHOTGUN 


ONLY #9722 


Want the unchallenged best in the 
low-priced single barrel shotguns? 
Then this new streamlined model 
of the famous H&R Bay State is the 
gun for you! It has all of H&R’s 
usual qualities — honest craftsman- 
ship and high-grade materials—plus 
practical “field engineering,” a per- 
fect balance ... points like a finger, 
true and easy. Get full details; write 
today for literature. 



























ce ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., a 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Send me free literature on the new Bay | 
State. If possible, I should like to see this 
gun at the following dealer's: | 





Dealer's name 
eee 


Your name 





Your address =% 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
SHOTGUNS AND REVOLVERS 





There’s a lot of power 
in the wind and, best 
of all, it’s free power. 
That is why so many 
farmers own wind- 
mills—more farmers own Aermotors 
today than any other make. 

An Aermotor Windmill pumps in 
the slightest breeze, is trouble-free 
and needs no attention. Once-A-Year 
Oiling and perfect Self-Regulation, 
in any wind, combine to make it a 
permanent low-cost investment. 

If electricity is available, it 
will pay youto learn how inex- 
pensive an AermotorElectric 
Water System is, and 
how much more 
it offers you. 

Mail coupon 
for details and 
dealer's name. 
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The chef asked, finally, “Any more? 
I’m closing shop.” 

“Okay,” Art said. The windows came 
down, the lights went off, and he stood 
there in the dark, waiting. 


Tue TOWN 


wholly deserted save for the dancing, 
when that music stopped abruptly like 
a_nickel-in-the-slot machine run down. 
The musicians had served their time. 
They began to pack their instruments. 
He saw Phil passing the hat. 

Then groups and couples were coming 
from the grove, quiet now, run down 
They piled into cars and 
drove away until there was only Phil 
Wyman’s roadster left. It was taking 
Phil and Ruth a little longer to count 
money from the hat for the band’s pay- 
off. 

At last when they, too, came from the 
grove, Art knew they couldn't see him 
in the shadow of the sandwich bar. He 


seemed 


themselves. 


watched them, their figures so close that 
they were almost blended together in the 
erove’s darkness. 

Phil. he noticed, wasn’t talking now. 
Whatever he had been working up all 
night must have got some kind of answer. 
They reached the car, and he saw how 
Phil helped the girl into her seat and 
lingered there, before going to his own 
side. 

The starter ground noisily, stopped, 

Phil’s voice came 
He tried once more, 


and ground again. 
faintly mumbling. 
the starter’s grind becoming slower as 
the battery ran lower. Art walked down 
casually toward them. 

“Trouble?” he asked. Both their faces 
jerked around to him. “Better save your 
battery, Phil,” he said. “Got a crank? 
I'll spin her.” 

He spun the motor while Phil Wyman 
tramped the gas pedal and did other 
futile things. Panting, Art straightened 
and gravely shook his head. 





“I told her she’d know me by the white 
flower in my button-hole.” 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 


tioned. 


Farm Guide Book gives handy information 
on weights and measures, seed required to 
plant an acre, etc. Also space to keep record 
of farm income and expenditures. Write 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. D-1, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Free Book on “L.O.F Window Conditioning” 
explains in detail the things you can do to 
cut down your fuel bill and increase the 
comfort of your home. Write, telling annual 
fuel cost and whether sash is wood or metal, 
to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Dept. FJ 
10-40, Toledo, Ohio. 

“Oregon State Bulletin 540,” an illustrated 
booklet containing practical, helpful sugges- 
tions for farm building, will be sent on re- 
quest by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Water Systems—A booklet giving complete 
information on all types ot Myers Water 
Systems will be sent on request by the F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Co., 421 Fourth St., Ashland, 
Ohio. 

“Certain-teed Way sto Make Your Home Stay 
Young’—a free booklet containing useful 
information on how to keep buildings in good 
condition—can be obtained by writing Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corp., Dept. F9, 100 E. 
12nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Descriptive Folder on Kohler Electric Plants 
is offered without charge by the Kohler Co., 


| Dept. FJ-10J, Kohler, Wis. 


Plan Book gives complete details on ready- 
built homes, surmmer cottages and garages. 
Send 10c to The Aladdin Co., Dept. 88, 
Bay City, Mich. or Portland, Ore. 


“Farm Wiring Handbook,” a comprehensive 


| guide for planning electrical wiring on farms 


can be had by writing the General Electric 
Co., Dept. FJ-1, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Free Information on windmills and water 


| systems will be sent you by the Aermotor 





Co., Dept. 7, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Free Literature describing the new 1941 
Phileo Farm Radios and full details of a 
free trial, easy payment plan can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Phileo Radio & 
Television Corp., Dept. 22, Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“What's being done to America’s Kitchens” 
—a 32-page book in two colors describing all 
the built-in features, appliances, etc. that 
make a kitchen modern, convenient and beau- 
tiful. This book contains over 20 photographs 
of modern kitchens, together with several 
plans of various types of layouts and is ex- 
tremely helpful in remodeling as well as de- 
signing kitchens for new homes. Available 
from Mercury Press, 942 Howard Street, San 
Francisco, at 25c per copy. 

New Factory Catalog gives information on 
gas, oil, electric or coal and wood ranges, 
oil heaters, furnaces, etc. Write, specifying 
in which you're interested, to Kalamazoo 
Stove & Furnace Co., 10 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Free Literature on the new Bay State—a low- 
priced, single barrel shotgun—can be ob- 
tained by writing Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co., Dept. FJ, Worcester, Mass. If 
possible, give name and address of dealer 
where you'd like to see gun. 

“Catalog No. 202” containing information on 
various types of animal traps will be sent on 
request by the Animal Trap Co. of America, 
Lititz, Pa. 
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“She’s sure conked out. I don’t know 
. Maybe.” he offered, “if I give you 
a push on the highway. It’s down hill. 
You get back in, Ruth, so you'll be all 


set. 


Tue HIGHWAY sloped 
down hill enough so that he could get 
the car rolling, even in gear. It was also 
in the direction of the landing field. 
When he came abreast of the clearing 
with his plane just inside the barbed wire 
fence he stopped. 

“No soap.” He was completely winded 
now from pushing. In a moment he 
managed “I can’t do that any more.” 

Phil Wyman had climbed out to lift 
the hood and look at his engine. He 
tinkered with something and then gave 
the starter a last unsuccessful try. 

“Maybe water in your gas line,” Art 
suggested. “You could take her apart 
and put her together again in maybe a 
couple of hours.” He looked at Ruth. It 
was already long after midnight. “Can't 
he sure that’s the trouble, though,” he 
added. and half turned away. “Well, 
sorry I'm no good with automobiles. I'd 
better hop on down.” 

Behind him Phil Wyman spoke to the 
girl, quietly, in a question. Looking 
around, Art asked, “Did you say you 
wanted me to give the lady a lift? Or 
shall I tell her father to come back and 
get her?” 

Some more low and quiet words passed 
between them, which he could not make 
out. But he knew as well as Phil that 
John Benton wouldn't take it very well if 
his daughter stayed out all night. 

In a moment Ruth stepped from the 
car. There was that same queer look in 
her eyes that she had given him before. 
And Phil Wyman said, “I’ve got half a 
notion that something smells.” 

Art grinned. “Sure. Dead machinery 
always does. You want to give me a 
hand with the plane? I need someone to 
hold a wing.” 

He helped Ruth crawl between the 
fence wires, lifted her up into the plane’s 
rear seat and fastened the safety belt 
across her waist. He dropped his big 
helmet onto her small head, saying, 
“Sorry I need the glasses. It’s a swell 
night to look at the world.” 

Then with Phil Wyman stationed be- 
hind the right wing, gripping its edge, 
he swung his propeller to draw in a 
charge of gas, made his ignition contact 
and swung the blade once more. He had 
to jump back to his cockpit quickly to 
throttle off the engine’s sudden pull. 

Getting into his own place in front, he 
settled himself and put on his glasses. 
Ready to go, he yelled, “Okay, Phil! 
Step back!” At the same time his right 
hand rose from the cockpit. He tossed 
out a small metal object, yelling again, 
“Watch it! That’s your ignition distrib- 
utor. Thanks!” The blast of his pro- 
Peller swirled up a fog of dust. 


(Continued in November) 
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We, The People, Real Democrats 


and Republicans, want Willkie as 


OUR NEXT 





©Greystone Studios 


Here is a Man! 





Here’s a man who isn’t stuck up. As plain as 
an old shoe. A shirt-sleeves worker, not a big 
promiser. No fancy talker, but when he talks 
it’s horse sense and truth. You can depend 
on what he says. He won't fool you. 


Mr. WILLKIE, born and raised in 
farm country, you know the prob- 
lems of the farmer. You have a con- 
structive associate in Mr. McNary, 
with his splendid knowledge of 
agriculture. 


You will not be a money waster. 
Your folks weren’t rich. You 
worked your way up to the top. 
You were a good farm hand and 
day laborer before you became a 
farm-owner and a successful busi- 
ness man. 


Your election will establish a new 
national unity—the will of The 
People! 





REAL DEMOCRATS—fed up with waste- 
ful spending, impractical plans and 
broken promises—will no longer mis- 
take the “New Deal” for “Democracy.” 
Disgusted with the delay in our de- 
fense program, outraged by the Third 
Term and the one-man convention, 
they will go Willkie! 











This message is paid for by the Willkie Maga- 
zine Fund, an independent, non-profit, voluntary 
enterprise. J.O.Y. 


PRESIDENT 


‘What can I do 
for Willkie?” 


Millions of eager Americans are asking this. 
Willkie will win only if we work for him, 
only if we jump in and 4elp him win. Re- 
member, he has to beat the most powerful 
political machine (paid for with taxpayers’ 
money) in America’s history. If you wish to 
“talk Willkie” to a large number of people— 
here is a 


NEW WAY TO HELP HIM WIN 


These messages appear in the magazines in 
proportion to the money volunteered b 
Americans —The People’s own publicity ef. 
fort, paid for by The People. 


Each $2 you contribute pays for a Willkie 
message, such as this one, to an average of 
1,000 magazine readers—an easy, quick way 
for you to tell a lot of people about Willkie, 
at 1/5 the cost of penny postals, 1/10 the 
cost of letters. 


This self-sustaining campaign operates auto- 
matically. As the money comes in, all of it is 
put into these magazine messages and “‘fol- 
low up” literature, postage, etc., which bring 
in more contributions, which in turn go into 
more messages! Your money does a definite 
job promptly. 


NON-PROFIT 


The records of this volunteer, non-profit en- 
terprise and its advertising agent, are open 
for inspection. No executive salaries. Volun- 
tary helpers give their time. The Fund is 
entirely independent of any political party. 
No one is supplying money except individ-° 
uals who hear about this idea and are suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to send $2 or more. 


Your contributions can enlarge this campaign 
to magazines and farm journals circulated 
where votes are very important, where truth 
is needed. 


How Many Readers For You? 


Send your money at once—there’s not much 
time left. Send $2 for each thousand maga- 
zine readers you wish to pay for—also your 
ideas on points to stress in this campaign for 
our next President. See coupon below. 


CLIP COUPON NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET! 


WILLKIE MAGAZINE FUND F.J. 
610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed is [] Check (1 Currency 
I seseciitiitinnsivigntnnision 
PI aiken iticenceen vsseiepuicabaaiqaetiadittiaiaa 
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FARM 


JOURNAL 





OCTOBER 


FARMER’S WIFE e 


and 


* FARMERS TRADING POST * 








POULTRY 


fall: 5 Chicks 


Leghorns, New Hampshires, Wyandottes 
Reds, Rocks, Hallcross (Crossbred} Chicks 


All chicks produced from flocks tested for 
Pullorum Disease (B.W.D.) by the Official 
State testing agency of one of the six New 
England States, with 
NO REACTORS FOUND 
Tube Agglutination tested within the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 
**Never a week without a hatch’ since 1927, 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1927. 
Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue Free. | 
Over nine million chicks in 1938, and again 
in 1939. We ship prepaid, and guarantee 
100% live delivery. 
Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83 Wallingford, Conn. 


“WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS” 
































BROILER CHICKS 
OF CONTROLLED BREEDING 


BIG, fast-growing, 
assed NEW HAMPSHIRES 


pullorum- 
and CROSSES. Write. 
Box 3 


Hubbard Farms wae. ». ». 





























































« CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 » 
Dispiay Advertisements of pou'try, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 




















guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
represented. Male or pullet ohioke furnished 
‘ee. 

STATE HATCHERY. Sox 1006, BUTLER, MO. 
we can save you REAL money! 12 breeds. Sexed or un- 
FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Florence, Colo., Shen- 
do — it — with» 
trade when luxury markets want all the squabs you can ship, every 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 

ing markets. Cost about 

HIGBEE SQUAB PLANT R. F.D.5 Kansas City, Kan. 

pr 

County "Hiacohery. Box 570C, Huntingburg, Indiana 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Sey! mour, Ind 
week. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Ind 
Booth Farms, Box 305, Clinton, Mo 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New Albs any, Ind 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. ¥ 

thirty cents. Special collection thirty varieties Iris includ- 
S % Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 

bushel, track Concordia, Kansas. Return seed if not sat- 

beautiful shades; bear 2nd year Nuts large, easily 

DAFFODIL BULBS—Earliest yellow Trumpet. Fine 


on 4 
5 iy 
not true to breed. No need to take chances 
You get 30 days to make eure chicks are aa SEXED 
Low prices. All varieties. 2} Approved blood ‘lested Easy 
Baring pias. Bargain Prices and Chick Manual Fr 
As world's largest hatcheries our production is such 
sexed. Many R.O.P. Sired! Discounts on 1941 orders 
booked now. Catalog FREE. COLONIAL POULTRY 
andoah, lowa., Cullman Ala., Marion, Ohio. 
alee ae ABS 
Why heond for ordinary poultry 
day in year? Go after these welcome poultry checks now 
Write postcard, get eye-opening tree business guide. 
sell for 50 cents pound 
when 25 days old. Wait- 
12 cents pound to raise. Always penned up 
Write for FREE booklet. “B.” 
one gaa mg FOR LESS MONEY. Highest quality, 
Can make Immediate Shipment Dubois 
CLOVER VALLEY—U. 8. Approved-Pullorum “Tested 
Chicks at special Summer Prices. Thousands weekly 
CONRAD'S AAA GRADE CHICKS now selling ‘at A 
grade prices. Write for catalog and prices. 
LOW PRICES FOR SUMMER and Fall Broilers and 
Layers. Write for our catalog and prices. Hatches each 
CHICKS: Hardy, robust chicks. Hatched to live Lead- 
ing breeds. Sexed. Low prices. Free Catalog 
CHICKS OF DISTINCTION. All Popular Breeds. 
Sexed or Non-Sexed. Write for new low prices. 
DUCKLINGS— Mammoth Pekins, $14 hundred: $7.50 
fifty. Runners, $12 hundred; $6. 50 fift ty. 
SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 
RED-TONED IRIS, Five varieties including Red-Wing 
ing August flowering, one ay ad Plants labeled and post- 
paid. ‘‘Iris News” ee Fr 
HARDY, RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED $9.90; 
Grimm Alfalfa $10.90; Sweet Clover $3.25. All 60 Ib 
isfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 
THIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS—Rapid growers, 
cracked. Catalog free. 
Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 
market flower. $1.00 per 100 postpaid east of Rocky 
Mts Daffodil Farm, Brinklow, Maryland 


POULTRY 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX—White, Barred & Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Biack Australorps, Reds—100-86.48; Day Old Pullets 
100-8$7.98:; Cockerels— 100-87.48 Leghorns, Minorcas, 
Blues Anconas—100-36.24: Day Old Pullets—100- 
$11.48. Above is Special Selected grade. Heavy Assorted 
and Assorted for Layers—100-$4.49. Heavy Assorted 
Pullets— 100-87.48; Light Assorted Pullets—100-$9.48. 
Light Breed Cockerels— 100-$4.00; Seconds — 100-$3.00. 
Write for prices on other breeds and in quantity lots. 
Prices prepaid and for less than 100 add le per chick 
Atz's Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind. 











PULLETS—HENS. Tom Barron Strain W hite Leg- 
horns 332 egg-sired stock Range grown Famesway 
certified individually selected stock Inspection privi- 
lege 100% live arrival guaranteed Reserve now. 








AAAA”™ Mating 25c each up. Catalog free 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304- I Holland, Mich 
DO YOU WANT CHIC KS that are bred. to lay eggs? 


5 year mating with 


Then order my ¢ Rod adn Chicks 
week all 


ROP and pedigreed stock Hatches every 
summer and fall 
Salem Hatchery, 

DE PENDABLE CHICKS. EASY PAYMENTS. Oldest 
Illinois-U. S. Approved hatchery. Year-round deliveries 
$3.95 per 100, up 

Chestnut Hatchery, 
WHEN BUYING CHICKS for Broilers or layers 
Be Sure, Buy Seymour Chicks. I can make prompt ship- 
ment. Free catalog 
. sur Electric Hatchery, 


Box 10C, Salem, Ind 


Dept. C, Chestnut, Illinois. 


Box 47, Seymour, Ind 
HELM’S FALL CHICKS Recently retested officially. 
Immediate delivery Leading breeds %6.45, postpaid. 
100% alive. Instructive Bulletins 


Illinois Hatchery, Me stro po lis, Illinois. 


BUY DAVIS CHICKS for summer and fall Broilers 6-10 
weeks and you can develop Davis Chicks into hothouse 
broilers. Write for catalog 


Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Ind 


2 pound 











CARNEY CHICKS FOR QU ICK GROWTH 

broilers in 84 weeks. Write for fall prices. Hatches each 

week Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Ind 
DOGS 

NOTICE: Unless otherwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 

dogs pays express charges both ways on doas returned for 

refund of i. ur chase price, and returns must be made within 


pertod sp ed 

COON, OPOSSUM, FOX R. ABBIT AN co 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. | 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL. Paducah, Kentucky 














ATTENTION HUNTERS! My dogs have made records 
and friends for me throughout the U.S. They are pick 
of South. Tried and tested in actual hunting. Straight 
ecooners and combination hunters that are cold trailers, 
fast, hustling hunters. True at tree. Completely broken. 
Fox and rabbit hounds that will run until shot or holed. 
All dogs guaranteed be best. Priced right, on trial, with 
purchase money-back gu: —. State dog you want, 
I'll see you get it Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. . 
OPOSSUM HUNTERS~—I have 5 real broken, 
All had two seasons’ hunting. 
Treed plenty coons, opossums. All completely broken. 
Fast, wide hunters, cold noses, water workers, solid true 
tree barkers. Stay with tree. Each $15.00, 10 days’ trial. 
Pictures, reference. a on money y-back guarantee. 
P.E Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


COON HUNTERS! Guarantee to make your coon hunt- 
ing nights happy, profitable nights. Have 6 coonhounds 
that are absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. These 
dogs really had plenty of coon hunting experience. Hunt 
coons any hunting grounds. Cold noses, strike coon, 
stay with it until treed. Stay with tree. Good voices 
Experienced water workers. Dog must please you 100% 
or your money guaranteed refunded. $1: 5.00-— pictures. 
references, 10 days’ trial Tip Doran, Murray, Ky. 
MONEY HUNTERS—I have 6 silent trailers. Fast as 
lightning. Tree coons, minks, opossums, skunks before 
they den. Solid true tree barkers. Stay with tree. Com- 
pletely broken. Really had hunting experience. Make 
money hunting with one of these dogs. Fur getters, Each 
$15.00, 10 days’ trial. Pictures, references furnished 
Paul E. Jac kson, Murray, Ky 


21 COONS in 6 straight nights last season. 

Coonhounds in Kentucky. Offer 

Blacktan-Bluetick bred, Male Coonhounds, 4 years, guar- 

anteed please you. $15.00 each. Ten days trial. 

J. N. Ryan, Murray, K} Ky. 

HUNTERS—Have 7 thoroughly trained 

Two seasons’ training. All day hunters, 

Good routers, stay until shot or 

Pair $18.00. Pictures, reference, 
T. Clifton Doran, Murray, Ky 


$15.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FUL L BLOODED COON- 
HOUND Have several hunted last season, treeing 
nicely, shipped COD or will furnish free description, 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky, 





COON, 
experienced tree bitches 

















I CAUGHT 
Believe own best 








RABBIT 
rabbit hounds 
briars, brush, swamps. 
holed. Each $10.00, 
trial 





200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 





SPORTSMEN: 
Combination Hunters, 
sonable. List Free 

Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 


PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS PRICED LOW, free de- 
tails. Book 104 photos vesegniset breeds described 2 
toyal Kennels, Chazy, N. y 
ENGLISH SHEPHE RD PUPPI Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas, 














AGENTS WANTED 


Se 
MAN WANTED— Trustworthy —steady worker. Manu- 
facturer established 50 years will finance responsible man 
with complete stock of guaranteed food, farm and house- 
hold necessities—you pay when sold. Mighty attractive 
proposition. Products well advertised on radio—a big 
help to success. Pleasant outdoor work. Experience not 
necessary No slack seasons or layoffs Write for 
no-investment offer 
MeConnon and Co., 


VALUABLE GIFTS— Watches, cameras, ete.—in addi- 
tion to doubling your money by easy selling of our 64 
Piece Masterpiece Box of French-fold Christmas Cards 
and Seals. Cards and seals in attractive colors by a 
master designer, all 64 pieces cost 25c—sell on sight at 50¢ 
Write for Free sample set, and Gift Plan today Be first 
in your community with this quick seller. 

American ¢ ‘ard Co., Box C-97, Lancaster, Pa 


MAKE BIG MONEY i “Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; jacks 
up trucks, tractors, wagons: lifts buildings: stretches 
fences: splices wire; makes cider press: dandy auto bumper 
jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 3-ton power. Write. 
HARRAH, Dept. J-12, Bloomfield, Indiana 
CHRISTMAS CARDS Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name $1 
Free samples, 30 designs. America's fastest selling 21 
Christmas folder box Costs 50e Sells $1 Request 
samples today Sunshine Art, Dept. b-3, 154 Nassau 
St., New York City 


Room TK74, Winona, Minn 


SENSATION! New 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARD 
‘Beauty Queen’’ 2l-card assortment leads in value, 
appeal. Sells $1—you make 50c. Ten other assortments 


Personal Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1, up 
Samples on approval Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, 
Dept. A-46, Boston, Mass 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Big Money every 
day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 
MeNess Co., Dept. 428, | reeport, Illinois 


Santos ¢ ‘offee 1 2e ‘Ib 4-02. 
100 Sticks Chew- 
150 other 


AGENTS: ‘Smash go prices! 
Vanilla S 4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8 bec 
ing Gum l2ec. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c 
Bargains. Premiums. Experience unnecessary 

Carnation Company, FK-3, St. Louis, Mo 


CALL ON FRIENDS with sensational lowest-priced 
Personal Christmas Cards and Stationery Names im- 
printed. Also big-value 21 Card $1.00 Assortment 
Profit, 50c Experience unnecessary Samples free 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. 5-26, New York 


WANTED: RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN to test 
Food Products at Home, and Later Take Orders If 
Samples Are Satisfactory. $5.00 worth full size Products 
Free. Send no Money 
Write Blair, Dept 


Ww ANTED-— Farmers and farmers’ sons over 21 years of 
age to travel in the country. No experience or capital 
necessary, but must have good car. Steady work. Write 
for partic ulars 

G. C. Heberling Co., 


53-D, Lynchburg, V irginia 


Dept. |} . Bloomington, Il 


I m send you Absolutely Free big 
assortment ot ac tual, ‘full size Foods, Household Products 
worth $6.00, and show you how to earn money in spare 
time, without experience 

Zanol, 2012 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEAR FINE HOSE _ 1 send 1 without cost with large 
outfit while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
placement guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs 
Rush name and hose size 





Wilknit, Desk 00-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 
A REAL FUTURE FOR YOU with Red Comet Fire 


Low Prices. Proved seven years 


Control Products. 
Some good territory open. 


Splendid sales outfit free 
Exclusive. Write quick 
729 Red Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 
, WOMEN, MEN, 
on sight—Lucky Seven Pocket 
one. Handy, strong, useful 
tool and selling plan 

Bill Yates Jr., L131 A 


BIG MONEY taking orders; Shirts, Ties, 
derwear, Pants, Jackets, Raincoats, Uniforms, etc. 
equipment free. Experience unnecessary. 

Nimrod, 4922-AD Lincoln, Chicago. 


MAGIC CLOTHES BRUSH 
‘*Erases"’ dirt like magic. Saves dry cleaning. 
tional seller. Samples sent on trial. Rush name. 

Kristee 121, Akron, Ohio. 


EARN $50.00 Christmas money selling Pure Silk Hosiery 
3 pairs for $1.30. Your hosiery free. Big commissions. 
Perfect Fit Hosiery, T-221 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE, and earn $5.00 per day. 
spare time, showing gorgeous Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment. Give age and dress size. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. K-1086, Cincinnati, O. 


SELL NYLON Hosiery with famous Snag- -Proofed silk 
hosiery. Sensational opportunity. Write fully for sample 
Snag-Proofed stocking. 

American Mills, Devt. P-37, 
IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make good money 
with a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. No 
experience needed to start. Steady work for right man. 
Vrite Rawleigh’'s, Box J-2-FJN, Freeport, Il 








here is something you can sell 
Tool—everybody wants 
Send 10 cents for sample 


BOYS 


shland, Wilmette, Ill 





Hosiery, Un- 
Sales 








Rev olutionary inv vention 
Sensa- 























Indianapolis, Ind 











LARGE PROFITS in bargain store business. Sell “new 
and used clothing, bankrupt stock. Experience unneces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Details free. 

Publix, 558-FG Roosevelt, ¢ thicago 
cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. 
Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 

Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 


AGENTS make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush came for trial outfit, 
offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 2816-U Dodier St., . Louts, Mo. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 eee folders, name 
imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. 


Samples free. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. ____ Dunbar, New 3runswick, N.J. 
SELL BIG WIND-ELECTRICS and batteries direct 
from pioneer wind-plant factory. Write for dealership. 
Air-Electric Company, Lohrville, Iowa 





7UKO™ 
Saves Soap. 
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ser HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
NOTICE: Do not matl films tn ordinary enrelopes Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
Wrap we tie securely, and print name and address size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
plainly both inside and outstde of package enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt reliable 
‘ service. 
“ — —— by Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Professional Bromide 
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Nu-Art Studios, F-32, Des Moines, 
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Davenport, lowa Where the West Begins 
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SPAKKLING SNAPSHOTS. Any size roll eee. 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c Reprints 
-¢ eact 

Ace Photo Service, Box 265-1, Minneapolis, Minn 
TWO BEAI L Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight liletime prints, 5c. Prompt—Careful 
} nailers Free. 

Muay s Photo Shop, Box S870-F'W, La Crosse, Wis 
FitkKE BEAUTIFUL ALBUM with cellophane envelopes 
pl roll developed and two sets prints, 25c. Free mailers 
Same-day service 

Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-D9, Highland Park, Mich 
EMBOSSED CHRISTMAS CARDS with envelopes, 
from your film, 60¢ doze n; trial 4 for 25c. Rolls developed, 
two sets pictures, 25¢ 

Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa 
FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling ‘Lifetime prints, three lovely 
Hollywood enlargements and Free Leathertone frame 
with roll—25c. Overnight service. 
Lifetone Studios, I », Des Moines, lowa 
SPECIAI 2 Professional enlargements and 16 prints 
from roll 25e. 20 reprints 25c. Every print inspected and 
guaranteed Free 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons. 
Star Studio, FJ2, Sweetwater, Texas 
Is LIFETIME PRINTS, 2 Sparkling Hollywood en- 
largements each roll 25c. 21 reprints 25c; 100—81.00. 
Finished 3 hours. 25 other bargains. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 
Argus 
Mohart 
DEVELOPED, 
Doubleweight 


rolls 5 
ROLI 
Pri 
Service 


prints, 


FREE! 


16 prints each roll, 


ic 


fessional 


Overnight Studio, 
4x6 from your roll 25c 


Peerle 
20 REPRINTS 


25e 


Best snapshot on 


rolls 3c 





Al 


bany, 


per enlarged print 


Film Service, 


Bight Guaranteed 
Enlargements, 


ss Photo Shop, LaCrosse, 
25e, 100—$1.00 “ 
5x7 en = ements, 10c; 3— 
Nords kog, 57, ierweed. ll 


25c. 


Novel-Ad Company, 


ROLL 

and 
ervice 

ROLI 


two 


DEVELOPED, 
Professional 


A-332 


Young Photo Service, 


DEVELOPED 


attractiv e 


27 Nort 


431-C 


W isconsin 
16 ex 


Xposure 
Mail to 


West Salem, Ww is. 
Prints. Two 
25¢e. Quick 


Wisconsin 
developed 


16 


linois. 


Photo Button with 
Beautiful novelty premiums. 


h Ave., 


25c. oO 
Albany, 


Chicago. 


8 Brilliant Fade proof Velox prints 
Enlargements 


vernight 
 ™! 


PRINTED with one hand col- 


ored print in beautiful hanging or standing frame 25c. 


ROLI 
enlarge 


Arbor Serv ice, 


DEVELOPED—2 


ment 


Service. 


PROMPT SERVIC 
tht gloss enlarge Ag 


oa rol 
& SNA 
Send 


BEAU 
roll 25¢ 


25c. 


PPY 





TIFI 


Cut 
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coupons 


4x6 


Rate 


25e; 20 
Bartow Studio, 

Quality work; 2 
8 guaranteed neverfade prints 
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Jol 


sets glossy 


reprints 


Excel Photos, 
ENLARGEMENTS 


25¢ Mail to 

Wisconsin Film Service, 
DOUBLE-SIZI 
enlarged to 


PRINTS. 
ae arly postcard size, 
Villard Studios, 
ENLARGEMENT 
Photos, 





Dept 


Dept 


West Salem, 
Roll developed, Ss 


25e 


32 


K-4, 


from each 
Janesville, 


let, Iilinoi 
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prints ‘and 2 free 


25c. 
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Day 
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2 beautiful double- 
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from yo 


Wise 


Clev eland, 


lowa 
yur roll 


onsin 


prints all 


Ohio. 


picture on 


Wis. 
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30 Blue Island, Iilinois 


_ ___ Watland Bros., 
EIGHT BEAUTIFUL DECKLED( DOUBLE SIZE, 
PRINTS from eight exposure rolls—25c. Each negative 
will be enlarged to approximately 3x5. Enlarged reprints 
3c. Brown Photo Company, 1910-27 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
“FINEST PRINTS I EVER SAW,’ 
tomers. Roll developed, 16 Velox prints 25e¢ 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Quicker service 

Wills ard Studios, Box 3536P, Cleveland, Ohio. 

TWO “BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each ) picture on roll 

25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET INTO A SAFE, SURE, 
ness with the Fords Portable 
Molasses Feed Impregnator. Operators make regular 
weekly net earnings, 8! 30), $75, $100 and more. Equipment 
may be purchased 25% down, balance from earnings. 
Write for particulars. 

Myers-Sherman Co., 1433 12th, 


INVENTORS —Don't delay. Protect your idea with a 

















says Willard cus- 
Dividend 














rofitable year-round busi- 
iammermill and exclusive 


Streator, Illinois. 





Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. No charge for pre- 
liminary information Write Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OK14 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
INVENTORS: WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inven- 
tions, patented and unpatented. Write us, if you have a 
practical useful idea for sale. Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 
GARDEN TRACTOR: $48.00 including equipment, re- 
possessed 1940 model. Like new, guaranteed. Pulls seven- 
inch plow. Universal Manufacturing Company, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana 
M. M. EARNED $1174 IN SPARE TIME for excep- 
tional ‘‘cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free book 
tells if your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops 
U nited, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept 101, Chicago 
EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants. motors, etc. 
Free Interesting Literature 
Smith Co., 


























Croton Falls, N. Y 


“HOW “TO BRE AK AND . TRAIN HORSES" —A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept 2210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
BALL BEARING FENCE CONTROLLER easily “made 
from auto coil. No extras to buy. Complete Plans 10c. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 903 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
STAMP COLLECTORS — 106 different ‘stamps including 
beautiful Royalty Exposition Commemorative issue com- 








plete—10c. Approvals 
_ Friendly I ilatelists, Box 4428-F, , Philadelphia, Pa 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms 


Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 


Attorney, De pt 371, W ashingion, D.C 

BATTERY RADIOS—S$8.95 up. Save to 50%. Wind- 
chargers, Electric Fencers _—— agents wanted. ( asalog 
ree larco, R-1102, Kansas City, Mo. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY Five pairs 


$1.00 postpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money back guar- 
antee 

Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. FJ, Lexington, N. C. 
YARNS: Rug and Knitting: Free samples; directions 





Burls -4 Patterns given with Rue Y arhs Buy direct; save 
money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, Maine. 
INVE NTORS’ GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements 


advises on patenting, selling 
Tribune Bidg., New York 


Poorman’s Price 


‘Record of Invention"’ free; 
inventions. I rank Ladermann, 


RICHMAN'S HAMMERMILL. _ 














$39.50. Tractor size $48.50. Also steel bins and or 
cribs Link Co., Fargo, N 
FARMS 

8: S EQUIPT. 65 ACRES. Splendid low-cost 
start with horse, 3 cows, pig, farm tools included: s-rm 
house, barn, creek, wood; stand site on macadam, easy 
drive city; only $1200, $500 down; pg. 49 180 Acres, 
Horses, 13 Catthle— Machinery, crops included; on state 
hway., stream; good 10-room house, elec., 70-ft. cement- 
basement barn, silo, 3 hen houses; *‘ independence home,” 


$4600, part down; 
plement. Strout 


“MOKE NEW I 


pg. 70 big Free Catalog and new Sup- 
Realty, 255-1 B 4th Ave., N.Y. City 
A4nM LAND Washington. “Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, literature 
and list of typical bargains. Specify state 

J 


Haw, 40, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.” 
FARM AND RANCH OPPORTUNITIES in Minne 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, northern Idaho, Washing- 


ton, Oregon. Write for depe ndable information and land 


lists Ek. B. Duncan, Dept. 1028, Great Northern KRy., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CANADA LANDS—FREE ~ INFORMATION New 
Homes—good soil— water Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Dept. M, 335 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 


Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, , Lincoln, Nebraska 








40 ACRES —Near White River, unimproved poultry 

land: $175, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and lite rature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan 

GOVERNME NT LAND—10 cents acre up. Informa- 


tion all states 25 cents. National 
1037F Majestic Building, Detroit 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG on goed Indiana 
and Ohio farms easy terms. First Joint Stock Land 
Bank, Dept. O, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
ELECTRIC POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Warmers, Alarms, Switches 
log. Lyon Electric Co., Dept 


Tax Service Bureau, 


Brooders, 
Over 150 items. bree 
FJW, San Diego, 


Water 
‘ata- 
Calile 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


BREEDERS 
JOURNAL 


ana 





Look ahead ; pick a good young bull now, 
from the Guernsey Bull Buyer’s Guide. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY gers CLUB 
1010 Grove Street, Peterborough, N. 

1 enclose (0c for the special October ist 
“Bull Buyer’s Guide’’ issue of Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Journal. 





Address 


Farmers Still Prefer DUROCS’} 


Why? Because Durocs mature 
quicker on less feed. Desired meat 
type. Bigger litters. 6 months trial 
subscription DUROC NEWS for 
25c. To locate breeding stock, write 


~ 
DUROC RECORD ASSN., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
VACCINATE insure against cuoiwra Dy 




























YOUR PIGS. 


spending a few cents now 5. Government tested 
Serum & Virus, syringes and complete instructions. 
Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ABORTION PROTECTION one ; calfhood vaccination. 
Government licensed vaccine: money-back guarantee. 
Free literature Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas City, Missouri 





Oo. lL. C. Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 
kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific 

__Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill 
HAM PSHIRES—No Better Farmer's Sheep. Illustrated 
booklet and breeders’ list for you. American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn., X72 Woodland, Detroit, Mich 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 407, Fairbury, Nebr 


3 years $1), gives complete in- 
5 months 10c 


monthly magazine, 
Introductory, 


(big, 
formation. 








SCHOOLS 





AVIATION WANTS MORE LINCOLN 5 

ME N for positions as Airline Mechanics, Aeronautical 
Engineers, Airplane Factory Mechanics, Commercial 
Pilots. This Lincoln Government Approved School of 
Aviation placing graduates in fine big-pay positions. 
Opportunities for many more. Courses from 8 weeks to 
2 years prepares for immediate employment. Reasonable 
rates. Write today for information. Lincoln Aeronautical 


TRAINE 

















Institute, (Inc.), 4036 Aircraft Building, Lincoln, Nebr 
WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? Commence $105 to 
$175 month Men— Women Dependable jobs. Short 
hours. Prepare now at home for examinations. Common 
education usually sufficient Full particulars and list 
positions Free. Write today sure 

Franklin Institute, Dept. K15, Rochester, N.Y 
MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert mechanic and help you get a good jol). The 
cost to you is small. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. .80, Nashville, Tenn 
BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN—Many make 53u, 340, 
$50 a week Learn at home in spare time i.adio's 


growth making many good full time and spare time jobs 
64-page Book Free. Write National Kadio Institute, 


Dept. OKQ4, Washington, D 

HOME STUDY TRAINING FOR ENTERING AVIA- 
TION as apprentices Write immediately, enclosing 
stamp. Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, Dept. V, 
Wayne County Airport, Detroit, Mich 

Ik YOU LIKE TO DRAW. SKETCH OR PAINT 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupa- 
tion. Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. FJ 90, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalogue and how to receive the 
Home Study Course Fred Reppert School of Auc- 
tioneering, Box, 11, Decatur, Indiana 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 

Chicago School! of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
5000 FERRETS. Get a terret. Clear your place of! rats 


Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 
SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading maza- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 


Dept. B, Lamoni, lowa. 











STORE FEED NOW 
SAVE WINTER WORK 


This year chop and store cured hays or fodders— 
corn or grass silage—10, 15 or 25 acres at a time. 
Write and learn how little it costs to own a new 
model Letz. Prepare better feeds, faster, with 
less work and at lower cost. 

Save a big share of YOUR feed and labor costs 
this winter. Big wide Self-Feeder with Hinged 
Sides—Finger Feed—All Steel Cutterhead—new 
“Stay-Sharp’’ Knives—Timken Bearings. 


22 GREAT NEW FEATURES 


Only mill with separator which saves grains or 
beans, increases capacity 30 %—saves power. Send 
for ‘Storing Cured Roughages,’’ and ‘‘22 Great 
New Features.’’ Mailed free. Send a postal or tear 
out this ad and mail today. 


THE LETZ MFG. CO., 1045 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 








Build a Sturdy, Dependable 


KRAFT SI LO 







Over 200,000 Have Been Used! 


Put up all the ensilage you need. Build 
and fill in one day — any size — wher- 
ever it’s handy. Use over and over again. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 


Find out about it now! Ask your lum- 

ber dealer for this folder, or write to 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 

203-Y West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


HENS PRY MORE 


No hens are worth their trouble or feed if they 
are very wormy. 

And hens do get large round worms, large 
tape worms and pin worms. They pick them up 
from the ground and litter. 

Birds, even with many worms, often do not 
show bad effects until too late. Then pullets 
don't develop into healthy layers—and produc- 
tion of good Lye tapers off 

Don’t you take chances—don't let worms rob 
you of profitable winter egg money. Get the 15« 
Trial Package of GIZZARD CAPSULES right 
away! GIZZARD CAPSULES travel right to 
the gizzard—worms get full strength dose 
Enough in Trial Package for 10 hens. If they 
don't show worms after dosing with GIZZARD 
CAPSULES you'll know your flock doesn’t need 
worming. 

GIZZARD CAPSULES get all 3 kinds of 
worms—and are guaranteed safe. Ask for Gizzard 
Capsules at drug store or Lee Dealer. 

FREE: Amazing book on how to raise healthier 
poultry. Tells of most every disease. Write today 
to Geo. H. Lee Co., Dept. B, Omaha, Nebraska 





“WHAT JESUS MEANS 
TO ME” 


by Rev. Miles Hanson 
and Other Religious Litera- 
ture Sent Free Upon Request. 


M. F. DEWSON 


Box 42-FA Milton, Mass. 











FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE e 





OCTOBER 





PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 








Can’t See It—BurrumM—‘I see where 


some scientist claims there are intelli- 


gent beings on Mars who are trying to 
get in touch with the earth.” 
Scurrum—"How do you mean, ‘intelli- 
gent?” 


The Whole Truth — Jupce —“Do you 
mean to say that when you were arrested 
you were working at an honest trade?” 

PrisoNeER—"I leave it to you, your 
honor: I am a locksmith, and when dey 
pinched me I was making a bolt for the 


| door.” 








Seems Reasonable—Harpurpe—“I wish 
I had enough money to buy an elephant.” 
CasHpowN—"What on earth would you 
want with an elephant?” 

Harpuppe—"I wouldn’t—but I sure could 


use that much money.” 


Yes and No—Binks—“Do you suppose it 
is bad luck to have a cat follow you?” 
SkinKs—“Well, it all depends—are you 
a man or a mouse?” 


Coincidence — Mikt —“That’s a queer 
pair of socks you’re wearing. One’s red 
and the other's green. Are they all you 
own?” 

Pat—"“Oh, no 
home just like these.” 


I have another pair at 


Editor Leaves Town 


Remarkable If True 
From Seattle Star: 

“A good housekeeper must be a skilled 
one. Cooking may be easier nowadays, 
but it takes a lot of serious stinking and 
worry to plan, shop for and cook three 
meals a day.” 


And Serves Him Right 
From Hollywood Citizen-News: 
“VIOLENT STORK HITS HOLLY- 
WOOD. WEATHER MAN SUNK” 














“And here we’ve spent two hours break- 
in’ in to dis joint!” 


Treat For the Neighbors 
From Pecatonica (llls.) News: 
“William Rafferty has rented the street, 
where they will start in housekeeping. 
Since their marriage they have lived with 
Mrs. Rafferty’s parents.” 


Good Trick If You Can Do It 
Headline, Seattle ( Wash.) News: 
“Youth Born in U. S. A. In Swedish 
Uniform.” 


Defrost—Lity—“Haven’t I always been 
fair to you?” 
Bitty—"Yes. but I want you to be fair 
and warmer.” 


Special Kind — Mancr — “I can’t under- 
stand why Mr. Blink is so mad at his wife. 
She told me all she asked for was pin 
money.” 

Marce—"Yes, but the first pin she want- 
ed had twelve diamonds and eighteer 


sapphires in it.” 





























“Georgina is always saying she’d just like to be left alone with Hitler for about 
two minutes.” 
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set, 
ng. 
ith Satie Montgomery Flagg pes for® N 
us, from a photograph, this picture P®XS3 
of Oscar Wise somewhere in the’; J pone b 
4. E.F. in 1918. Itis a setting we. (Ouomery 
hope will not be repeated in the case HACC bit 
of his fine eighteen-year-old son. 
ish 
Oscar Wise is building a new house on the farm 
een he has just bought in Arkansas. It’s not far from 
fair the town of Bauxite, where he lives and works. 
The farm came partly from the bonus Oscar 
i, received in recognition of his completing 25 
ife. years of continuous service with the company. 
pin ae - 
Oscar Wise is one of the first people to see Ar- 
. « . 
ant- kansas bauxite, the clay-like earth and rock from 
reer ’ ? : 
which we will eventually extract aluminum. He 
pilots a “dinky’’ locomotive that comes out of 
the mine hauling the ore. This is the first of 
many steps that fit Oscar and his job into the 
composite picture of a widespread industry. 
In the chemical plants in other cities, more 
of our workers will take his bauxite and obtain 
—_— 
F ALUMINUM COMPANY 
= 
‘ 
put 


eee, wi! 
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Oscar Wise. worker in Aluminum 


(HE; EBRGINS 
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In a happier setting is this 1940 
picture of Oscar Wise and his 
children at his home in Bauxite, 
Arkansas, where he is a 25-year 
member of the Alcoa family. 















from it a white powder that looks like fine sugar 


and is called alumina. And in the great electri- 
cal plants and smelting works in still other 
places,the metal aluminum, itself, will be extract- 
ed by still more of Oscar’s fellow-employees. 
From these smelting plants the light metal 
will be shipped to still other places where fac- 
tories are busy and more men are at work. Some 
of these men will combine aluminum with other 
metals into mixtures called alloys, endowing it 
with properties making it specially fitted for the 
sheet, wire, and other forms industry requires. 
For nature made aluminum light, but the work 


of Oscar Wise and many other men is required 


and strong. 


to make it cheap and plentiful 
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for 


NEW FREE 
CATALOG 


136 Styles and Sizes 


Just out—sensational new stove and furnace 
catalog. Rock bottom FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
terms: $5 down on stoves, up to 18 months to 
pay. 3 years to pay for furnaces. New models— 
new streamline designs—thrilling new features— 
latest equipment. 





down 

up to 

18 Months 
to Pay 



















COMBINATION GAS 
COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 


SH 


COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 







NEW MODERN GAS RANGE 
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Ol 
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FURNACES 





Stretch your dollars! Deal direct with the fac- 
tory. Dazzling new Gas Ranges. Outstanding 
values in new Combination Gas, Coal or Oil 
Ranges, famous Coal and Wood Ranges with the 
“oven that floats in flame,’’ Coal and Wood Heat- 
ers, beautiful new Oil Heaters, great new Super- 
power Furnaces. Factory Guarantee. Factory Serv- 
ice. 24 hr. shipments. 30 Days Trial. 40 yrs. in 
business. 1,600,000 Satisfied Users. 


287 Factory Owned Stores in 14 
States. Ask for address 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE CO., 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 























Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 

Check articles in which you are interested: 
C) Combination Gas, Coal or Oil Ranges 0 Coal and Wood Ranges 
C) Gas Ranges OC Electric Ranges 0 Coal and Wood Heaters 
C) Oil Heaters C) Oil Ranges 0) Furnaces 
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